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THE OUTLOOK. 
if \UR Boston correspondent gives large space this 
~/, week to the significant features of the Harvard 
Commencement; our Chicago correspondent gives 
an account of the recent revelations of mismanage- 
ment in the Cook County Insane Asylum ; Miss Vida 
). Scudder reports the recent very interesting per- 
ance of the Electra at Smith College; the 
notable aspects of the recent Convention of National 
Bureaus of Labor Statistics at Hartford are described 
_ by a special correspondent ; ; Mr. Hitchcock supple- 
ments his account of the country club with a series 
of facts showing the work done to secure vacation 
rest for children, workingwomen, and others; Mr. 
Manson concludes his answer to the question “ How 
Can a Boy Learn a Trade?” Mr. Hervey gives a 
brief biography and characterization of Padre Agos- 
tino, whose preaching has aroused the greatest in- 
terest both in Florence and Rome, and one of whose 
sermons we reprint this week, by courtesy of, 
Messrs. James Pott & Co., in Sunday Afternoon ; 


Mrs. Orpen contributes a second chapter of “A 
Tricycle Tour in Normandy ;” and Mr. A. H. Earle 


collects a great variety of interesting facts about 
“‘ Sunday in a Vermont Church Sixty Years Ago.” 
In The Home will be found a fresh and seasonable 
“ Bobolink Rhapsody,” by Olive Thorne Miller. 


_. Our ¥outig Folks will not fail to read as part of the 


Fourth of July exercises Miss Sherwood’s story, 
“ Why Jack Did Not Celebrate,” nor Mrs. Preston’s 
poem, “The Island of Fourth of July,” nor Mary 
Allaire’s account of “The Wish: What Came of 
It.” In the department of Books and Authors will 
be found an extended review of Mr. Merriam’s 
biography of William and Lucy Smith. 


* 

Our readers will remember that last winter the 
city of Brooklyn was greatly inconvenienced by a 
cessation of traffic on one of the city lines of horse- 
ears, growing out of a strike. For atime no cars 
were run on the road: the places of the strikers 
were gradually filled, and traffic was resumed at 


the end of about three weeks. The Attorney-Gen- 


eral, moving, we judge, at the request of certain of 


the strikers, has applied for and obtained permis- 
sion to bring an action to annul the charter of the 
railroad company on the ground of their failure to 
_arry on the business for which the charter was 


given. We are very glad that such an action is to 
be brought. We do not mean by this to express 


any opinion upon the question to be determined by 
the legal proceedings. Whether the company was 
justified in withdrawing its cars and not making 
any determined effort to run them we do not pre- 
tend to decide. But it is very clear that if in case 
of a strike the railroad corporation is compelled to 
carry on its business exactly as if there was not a 
strike, the strikers could always enforce their will 
by obstructing traffic and so threatening to deprive 
‘the corporation of its charter. If, on the other 
hand, a railroad corporation has a right to stop the 
traffic until the strike is over, its employees must 
submit to whatever wages the corporation sees fit 
to pay, and neither the employees nor the public 
would have any relief from the despotic authority 


of the corporation. Ibis quite time that the ques- 
tion be presented to the courts, that it may be legally 
determined what conditions justify a railroad cor- 
poration in intermitting traffic upon its road. 
Without prejudging the case, we believe that justice 
requires the establishment of the legal principle, if 


it is not already established, that a corporation is 


bound to furnish necessary facilities for travel on 
its road unless prevented by events which no reason- 
able diligence on its part could guard against. In 
the case of a strike it would then be for the court, 
and ultimately for the jury, to determine, among 
other questions, whether the wages and hours de- 
manded by the strikers were reasonable or not. 


The establishment of this as a legal principle would 


compel every corporation in contest with its em- 
ployees to act with the restraining knowledge that 
its decisions were subject to a final review by an 
independent tribunal. Such a principle would 
secure, in a circuitous manner, what we have long 
desired to secure by direct legislation—the decision 
of the questions at issue between carrying corpora- 


tions and their employees by judicial and disinter- 


ested tribunals. 


* 


Our readers will remember the circumstances 
under which Sagasta, during the latter part of May, 
suspended the session of the Spanish Cortes in 
order to tide over the difficulties which the dissen- 
sions among the Spanish Liberals had brought about. 
One of the men who voted against the Ministry was 
Martos, the President of the Chamber, and one o 
Sagasta’s perplexities was to deal successfully with 
this influential refractory Liberal. Suspending the 
session of the Cortes at the critical moment by a 
royal decree was a dextrous political -movement, 
and one which has been followed by another quite as 
skillful and sharp. ‘The Cortes reassemb:ed on the 
14th of last month. Martos had refused to resign, 
and any effort to remove him from his position 
would have been attended with doubtful results. 
Sagasta, therefore, obtained from the Queen Regent 
another decree declaring the sessions of the Cortes 
closed, and immediately proceeded to call that body 
together again for a new session. In this way 
Martos was quietly and summarily dropped, simply 
as an incident of the general movement. His suc- 
cessor, elected at once, is a firm friend of the 
Ministry. Sagasta’s difficulties are not yet over, 
but he has succeeded, for the day at least, in main- 
taining his position. The Cortes will probably pass 
his estimates, and after these are out of the way he 
will concentrate attention on the suffrage bill, which, 


whether adopted or rejected, will serve as the basis 


for a strong appeal to popular support when the 
next elections come. 


* * 


* 

The London “Spectator” calls attention to the 
rapid extension of English rule in Africa. It says 
that although the French are hungry, the Germans 
thirsty, and the Portuguese voracious, Great Britain 
is really getting the lion’s share of the new terri- 
tory. The British Foreign Office is practically 
ruling Egypt and Zanzibar; the British Colonial 
Office has quietly extended its territory and pos- 
sessed itself of a country which, including the 
Dutch Republic, is equal to five times the area of 
France, and in another century may be the seat of a 


| 


senenitel empire ; a British company clothed with 
sovereign powers rules in the upper valley of the 
Niger ; a second company holds sway from Mombasa 
to Lake Tanganyika, and a third, recently organ- 
ized with the approval of the Ministry, is about to 
take possession of Livingstonia, a territory as large 
as Spain, lying between the south end of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, the west shores of Lake Nyassa, the 
southern boundaries of the Congo Free State, the 
eastern and western possessions of Portugal, down 
to, the frontiers of Bechuanaland—a section which 
eontains noble mountains and wide stretches of 
plateaux upon which Europeans can ‘live in safety 
and comfort. To these great territories is likely to 
be added in the near future the Congo State, which 
is too vast to be easily held by Belgium. In view 
of these extensive additions of territory and the 
great administrative cares involved, it is felt that a 
new method of governing Africafrom London must 
be devised. The Foreign Office cannot do the 
work, nor can the Colonial Office ; both departments 
are already overloaded with care and responsibility. 
The Foreign Office finds its hands full in the -en- 
deavor to manage the native dynasties in Egypt and 
Zanzibar; the Colonial Office is struggling with the 
task of governing the continent from Capetown to 
Zambesi; the Indian Office is already governing a 
fifth of the human race, -—_ does not care to add to 
its load. 


* * 


A new agency must be found, and opinion seems 
to point to the extension of commercial associations 
intrusted with administrative powers. This method 
has certain advantages which the English are not 
slow to perceive. It would secure with very little 
trouble large sums of money, because it offers en- 
terprises which capitalists are glad to have a share 
in. In the matter of men it has behind it a large 
reservoir in the young men of the middle classes 
who are eager for a chance of making a good living 
and who find the home field overcrowded. It is 
probable, therefore, that before long there will be 
four or five of these British companies, with revenues, 
police, and organized administrative service, govern- 
ing a large part of Africa. In the end, however, 
it will be found that these separate arms are all at- 
tached to the British body corporate, and that the 
home Government will be held responsible for their 
actions, and in another form must fake up the 
burdens which it is trying to avoid. The English 
have a genius for governing, but, with the enormous 
load they are already carrying in all quarters of 
the globe, the further extension of their territory is, 
to say the least, a doubtful experiment. In many 
ways the extension of English rule in Africa would 
benefit the natives. The English, although their 
dealings with inferior and semi-civilized nations 
have often been characterized by inordinate selfish- 
ness, have far more conscience in these matters than 
the French, the Portuguese, the Italians, or the Ger- 
mans. The extension of their rule would undoubt- 
edly mean the extermination of slavery, the great 
and immediate end. which civilization is bound to 
accomplish in Africa. 7 


* * 


This competition for territory is likely to be the 
souree of prolific disturbances between the Great 
Powers. One has already occurred which is likely 
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to be amicably settled, but which contains the seeds 
of mischief. Delagoa Bay lies on the southern ex- 


tremity of the Portuguese settlements on the east. 


coast of Africa, and is a seaboard which will be of 
great use to the English, who have recently annexed 
Bechuanaland, which lies immediately in the inte- 
rior. A railroad has been projected to open up this 
country, to be built with English capital, the Portu- 
guese Government making a concession for that pur- 
pose. The work had been commenced upon this rail- 
road, which was to be the first of a series of railroads 
designed to bring the interior country into communi- 
cation with the coast, when the Portuguese Govern- 
ment suddenly vetoed the construction of the line; 
and, according to reports received last week, vio- 
lence had been used, not only to obstruct the build- 
ing of the road, but to destroy a portion of that 
already laid. The English engineers who attempted 
to defend their work were fired upon, and a general 
panic seems to have ensued, the foreign residents 
fleeing to the British Consulate for protection. 
This action has, of course, aroused public feeling 


in England, where the determination is expressed to 


force the Portuguese Government to stand by its 
concession, restore the road, and permit the work to 
goon. The work of rebuilding has been begun, 
and the Enylish will take measures to obtain com- 
pensation to the stockholders of the road for the 
destruction of their property. It is rumored that 
the Portuguese Government, seeing the serious op- 
position which it has aroused, has expressed its 
willingness to submit the matter to arbitration. 
This difficulty suggests the dangers of the present 
situation in Africa, a situation which might cause a 
European war unless great patience and forbear- 
ance are exercised by the various competitors for 
territory in that country. 


* * 
* 


It is an interesting fact in connection with the 
recent Berlin Conference that, although the ‘pro- 
ceedings were opened in the French language, by a 
vote of two to one English was substituted early 
in the discussion. ‘The first draft of the treaty was 
drawn up in English, and then translated into Ger- 
man. This fact is very significant of the rapid 
spread of the English language on the Continent 
and throughout the world—a fact to which many 
observers have recently called attention. Until the 
opening of the last century Latin was used through- 
out Europe by all diplomats, but at the close of 
that century French became the recognized language 
of diplomatists, and has continued in universal use 
until the Berlin Conference, the Vatican forming 
the only exception by still adhering to the use of 
Latin. Our own diplomacy has always followed a 
freer course, and in our negotiations with Spain and 
the South American governments our Government 
has generally used the Spanish language contem- 
poraneously with the English ; while in negotiations 
with Germany it has employed the German con- 
temporaneously with the English. It is quite 
likely that the precedent set at the Berlin Confer- 
ence may mark the rapid introduction of the use of 
English in diplomatic proceedings. 


* * 
* 


The July issue of the “ North American Review ” 
contains a number of interesting answers furnished 
by the presidents of American colleges to the ques- 
tion “ How far should a university control its stu- 
dents?” All the contributors to this discussion 
agree that some control is necessary, but differ as 
tothe degree. President Adams, of Cornell, thinks 
that the great mass of students need no government 
whatever; but he does not sympathize with what 
he calls the “democratic form of university govern- 
ment,” and declares that there are probably few 
things more needed in America than a spirit of 
respectful obedience to recognized authority. One 
of the great difficulties about laying down any gen- 
eral principle grows out of the difference of age 


among the young men who enter our colleges. 


Some of these, President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, 


remarks, are men, while others are still boys; and 
President Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
says that the question of the amount of control 
which should be exercised must continue to be an 
open and very difficult one so long as our colleges 
have to do both university and preparatory work. 
It is pointed out, however, by Professor Shaler, of 
Harvard, that college students are now much older 
than they were when the general system of college 
discipline now in vogue grew up. President Bart- 
lett-thinks that, as the Faculty stand in the place of 
the parents, there should be control of the attend- 
ance of students at recitations, decided codes with 
reference to conduct and deportment, and the exercise 
of a general moral supervision. President Angell 
thinks that all control by mere authority should be 
used as little as possible; always making it plain, 
however, that the Faculty governs. Fidelity in 
attendance and in work, and a decent, manly life, 
should be demanded; petty rules and any system 
of espionage should be avoided, and there should 
be a consistent attempt to create a public opinion 
among students favorable to manly conduct. Presi- 
dent Adams sums up the whole matter in the dec- 
laration that the best rule ever established in 
American colleges “was the simple one which 
declared that every student was required at all 
times to conduct himself in a manner becoming 
a gentleman and a scholar.” Professor Shaler 
strongly urges “the humanized method of control ” 
used at Harvard, where the endeavor is made to 
influence the students by “setting before them the 
nature of the great task which has brought them 
to the university,” and he is of the opinion that the 
elective system operates strongly in this direction. 


* * 
* 


Perhaps the most remarkable address delivered at 
any of the colleges during the Commencement season 
was that of Professor Cooke before the Harvard 
Alumni, defending the morality of the undergradu- 
ates of that institution. The testimony of Pro- 


fessor Cooke as to the increase of hard work, 


and still more in enthusiastic work, which has 
been due to the adoption of the elective system, 
is confirmed by that of Professor Garman, of Am- 
herst, where the same system is pursued, though 
with somewhat greater caution—or timidity, as 
one may please to characterize it. As regards 
college morality, what Professor Cooke says of 
Harvard is true of all the colleges. The character 
of the industrious many can no more be judged 
from that of the obstreperous few than the charac- 
ter of the ministry can be judged from that of 
those whose misdeeds are made so painfully prom- 
inent in the telegraphic news. There are any num- 
ber of college graduates who are utterly skeptical 
as to the intellectual value of the curriculum they 
pursued, who do not know how to be thankful 
enough that four years of their young manhood 
were spent among the high-minded young men, 

unwilling to compromise their ideals, who prac- 
tically fill most of our colleges. A system which 
adds to the responsibility of such men fits them for 
responsibility, and one which enables them to work 
where they can work enthusiastically has the 
moral value of minimizing the dangers of shallow 
indifferentism, as well as the intellectual value of 
assuring not only intellectual discipline but intel- 
lectual life. 


* * 
* 


The death of ex-President Woolsey at New 
Haven on Monday was not unexpected, and in its 
peacefulness and dignity fitly closed a singularly 
pure and harmonious life. Born in this city in 
1801, graduating from Yale College as the vale- 
dictorian of his class in his eighteenth year, 
studying theology in the Princeton Seminary, and 
the Greek language and literature later at several 


Fifteen years later he became the Presidén 


German universities, Dr. Woolsey 4 red upon 
his academic life as Professor of Seelll | Yale in 
1831, with avery complete equipments Paining. 
of the 
College, and for twenty-five years dischay oh the 
duties of that position with a dignity, sweeEnss, 
and vigor which, in connection with his quammies 
as a man and a scholar, made him a memoragle 
figure in American life. The period of President 
Woolsey’s administration was one of continuo#l 
growth and increasing prosperity for the 
lege. There could have been before the minds” 
and eyes of the students no finer illustration # 
of the highest qualities of scholarship, for Dr. 
Woolsey was a man of singular nobility of natu | 
and beauty of mind. His scholarship was broad 
and elegant; it had the finish and comprehensive- «Se > 
ness of the. highest kind of culture. A_ sin- 
gular distinction of mind and manners character- 
ized Dr. Woolsey throughout his whole life; he 
was one of the fortunate few who convey at once 
the impression of their interior nature. This is not 
the time to sum up Dr. Woolsey’s contributions to 
scholarship and education; it must suffice here to 
record the harmony and fruitfulness of his life. 
Few men, says Dr. Porter, have been more distin- 
guished in this country for eminence in so great a 
variety of departments of scholarship and culture, 
aud few men have secured for themselves the 
solid respect of so great a number of their country- 
men for _— personal and moral excellence. 
| * 


| 

By a railroad accident, the cause of which is not 
at this writing explained, by which the limited 
express on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad was thrown from the track last Saturday, 
Miss Mary A. Brigham was instantly killed. Miss 
Brigham had attained a high position as an educa: 
tor. As the lady principal of Dr. West’s school in 
Brooklyn she had won the respect and affectionate 
esteem of the entire community. She was a 
woman of culture, and possessed that rounded char- 
acter, that vigor of intellect, strength of conscience, 
and quickness of sympathy which constitute the best 
of all possible equipments for the teacher. She had 
just been called from Brooklyn to the presidency 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary at South Hadley, that 
she might shape its future course under its new 
charter as a college. We are never willing to say 
that it is impossible to fill a place which death has 
made vacant, but certainly the Trustees of Mount 
Holyoke College will find it very difficult to dis- 
cover anywhere in America a woman as well fitted 
for the delicate and difficult task to which Miss 
Brigham had been called, and which she had, 
with characteristic self-distrust and equally charac- 
teristic courage of faith, undertaken. We may 
console ourselves with the reflection that death is 
only transition, and that those who are called thus 
suddenly from a post of honor and activity in this 
life are doubtless summoned to greater honors and 
greater activities in the life beyond the veil. But, 
despite this reflection, it remains a mystery that 
death should be permitted to call away those whom 
we seem most to need on the earth, while it leaves 
abiding here some whose life seems useless to others 
and a burden or even a torture to themselves. 

| * 
* 

One of the disappointments of the last session of 
the New York Legislature was the failure to take 
any measure to preserve the Adirondack forests. 
The State Forestry Commission had suggested sev- 
eral measures looking to this end, but the opposi- 
tion of vested interests was so great, combined with 
the general indifference of the average legislator, 
that nothing was accomplished. The Commission 
proposed, among other things, a small appropria-— 
tion for the purchase, at a fixed rate per acre, of 
such forest land as they thought would be advisa- 
ble for the State to possess, hoping in this way to 
inaugurate a system under which the State would wa 
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gradually, and at a comparatively small annual ex- 
pense, become the owner of the forest lands. This is 
undoubtedly the only adequate measure which can 
be taken*to preserve the section from further and 


calamit@us devastation. Other salutary influences 
are at work, but State ownership or control in some 
form must sooner or later be adopted if the forests 
- are. to be preserved. The Gradual Purchase Act, 
however, failed to pass the Legislature, as did also 
the bill prohibiting railway extension through the 
State forest lands. Meanwhile it is to be noted 
that the Northern Adirondack road is being ex- 
tended southward to Tupper’s Lake, thus striking 
into the heart of one of the wildest sections of the 
woods, and that the Carthage & Adirondack 
road is being further extended to Cranberry Lake. 
It is reported that the Chateaugay road will be 
extended to Lake Placid, and that the Adirondack 
~ Railroad will be extended so as to connect with the 

Northern Adirondack. If these railway extensions 
are made, they will be made at the expense of the 
- forests, and it requires but a little more of this sort 
of intrusion into the solitude of the woods to destroy 
forever the charm and the immense practical value 
of the Adirondack forests. We believethis will be 
a public misfortune of no small magnitude, to say 
nothing of the loss of a noble country which ought 
to be preserved from the mere greed of money- 
making. No real public good will be served by the 
extension of these railroads, but great public harm 
will certainly be done. The State Forestry Com- 
mission need now a strong public sentiment to 
enable them to stay the ravage of the forest, and 
they must have it soon, or the remedy will be too 
late. 


* * 
* 


Every park or other open breathing-space in New 
York has been assailed by contractors, builders, 
and the promoters of various schemes, and only 
ceaseless vigilance on the part of the press and a 
portion of the public has preserved the integrity of 
our beautiful Central Park. But there has rarely 
been so conspicuous an illustration of New York’s 
lack of true municipal pride as the present attempt 
of the municipal authorities themselves to crowd 
another huge building upon a large part of the 
little remaining space of the City Hall Park. 
Originally this park offered a fine lawn extend- 
ing from the City Hall down to the junction of 
Broadway and Park Row. Nothing could be more 
refreshing than this open space in one of the 
busiest and most crowded parts of the city, and no 
arrangement could be better adapted to the City 
Hall, one of our few respectable examples of archi- 
tecture. The Post-Office building, however, was 
erected at the apex of the triangle, and its turgid 
bulk conceals the City Hall from the south. That 
monumental fraud, the Tweed Court-House, was 
crowded into the northern part of the park behind 
the City Hall. Mayor Grant and the Sinking 
Fund Commissioners now propose to cover the 
entire space east of the City Hall and Court-House, 
and north of the former’s front line, with a new 
municipal building, which will oppose a lofty wall 
to the Bridge entrance. The “Tribune,” which 
vigorously denounces the plan, attempts to clear 
the skirts of the Republicans by explaining that 
while the bill authorizing the building was passed 
by Republican votes, it was “understood” that 
only a part of the space indicated would be taken, 
but it is added that the Republicans, on learning the 
Mayor’s plans, endeavored to amend the bill and to 
obtain a site outside the park—obviously the proper 
course at the outset. The mere question of politi- 
cal capital or political responsibility is interesting 
here only as an illustration of the “deals” and 
blundering methods by which the Imperial City is 
misgoverned from Albany. But the point of pres- 
ent importance is to prevent the crowding of 
another huge building into this little park, where it 
would injure the effect of the other buildings and 


of the approach to the Bridge, and monopolize ° 


much of that invaluable open space which is pre- 
served with so much difficulty in New York. 


* - 
* 


GENERAL News.—A Circuit Court in Indiana has 
decided unconstitutional the meat inspection law, 
by which it was intended to secure the home market 
for Indiana butchers and cattle raisers. The 
ground of the decision was, of course, that the statute 
was an attempt to interfere with inter-State com- 
merce.——The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania-has 
overthrown the decisions of the Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg judges refusing license to wholesalers. 
The liquor men are jubilant. The decision, how- 
ever, does not affect the barrooms—the places where 
liquor is sold to be drunk on the premises. The 
Ohio Republicans have renominated Governor For- 
aker, on a platform favoring a high tariff and liberal 
pensions. This will make Governor Foraker’s fourth 
canvass for the office which he has held twoterms. 
William Walter Phelps has been appointed Minister 
to Germany, and Fred Douglass Minister to Hayti. 
Both appointments give general satisfaction. 
Mrs. Hayes, who, more than any other President’s 
wife in our generation, was the first woman of the 
land, died at Fremont, Ohio, on Tuesday of last 
week. General Boulanger’s pension has been 
stopped. The trial of the Boulangist leaders at 
Angouléme resulted in the imposing of the small 
fine of $25 upon two of them, for rioting and 
threatening the police. The Boulangists are more 
hopeful than ever. 


A GREAT BLUNDER. 


W* have already communicated to our readers 
the report that it is proposed to the Interior 
Department to make all appointments to the Indian 
service from residents of Territories within which 
the reservations are situated. This policy is veiled 
under and commended by the euphonious title of 
“home rule.” But we think there is no doubt that 
the real reason for it may be stated in a single 
word—politics. The appointments within the Ter- 
ritories, on the principle that to the victors belong 
the spoils, go to the party representatives within the 
Territories, and they, acting on the same principle, 
distribute them among friends and allies as a re- 
ward for political services rendered in the past, or 
as an incentive to political services hoped for in the 
future. In one case, we are credibly informed— 
and we are afraid that our information is absolutely 
authentic—a gentleman and his wife who had been 
appointed to an Indian school from the East, and 
who had accepted the appointment and closed up 
their own school in order to enter upon the new work, 
were met on their way bya telegram canceling their 
appointment, because a Senator of the Western State 
in which the Indian school was situated denounced 
the appointment of “ carpet-baggers,” and claimed 
the appointment as his own perquisite. All friends 
of the Indian will, we are sure, agree with us that 
the adoption of any such policy as this—for we can- 
not call it a principle—would set back the cause of 
Indian reform hopelessly unless and until it were 
revoked and reversed. 

We have no doubt that President Harrison 
desires to see the work of Indian education and 
civilization carried forward with vigor under his 
administration. President Cleveland desired the 
same. President Harrison has demonstrated his 
desire by the two excellent appointments which he 
has made—Dr. Dorchester as Superintendent of 
Indian Schools and General Morgan as'Indian Com- 
missioner. But President Cleveland’s good desires 
were in a considerable measure nullified by the 
political appointments which were made to the 
Indian service, and President Harrison’s good 
desires will be equally nullified if he allows this 
policy of “ home rule” to be carried out, and the 
appointments to the Indian service to be given over 
to party workers to be used as a reward for party 


services. It needs no argument to demonstrate 
that a service can be no better than the men who 
are appointed to carry it out. It is in vain to give 
the Nation a good Superintendent of Indian Schools 
if politicians are to appoint the teachers and the 
instructors under him; it is in vain to give the 
Nation a good Commissioner of Indian Affairs if 
politicians are to appoint the agents on the reserva- 
tions. It isa self-evident proposition, requiring no 
argument to support it, that there is but one busi- 
ness way of administering the Indian Office: 
namely, for the President to appoint, as he has done, 
a loyal, efficient, and competent Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and then leave him free to select 
all his subordinates regardless of locality and of 
politics. We hope that General Morgan is suffi- 
ciently familiar with the history of the misfortunes 
which overtook General Howard because politicians 
were allowed to appoint his subordinates for him 
in spite of his protests, and he was, notwithstanding, 
held responsible for their conduct. If so, we may 
also hope that he will not submit to a like treat- 
ment, and will refuse to retain the name and 
position of an office if the real and practical power 
of administering is to be taken away from him and 
put into other hands. We advise all friends of the 
Indians who would be likely to have any influence 
at Washington to send on speedily their protest, 
either to President Harrison or Secretary Noble, 
against the so-called “‘ home rule” policy, and their 
urgency that the administration of Indian affairs 
be really given to the man to whom it is supposed 


_| to be entrusted, by virtue of his office. 


OPTIONAL DEVOTION. 


8 Bes effect of the optional system in college edu- 

cation on the student has been elaborately dis- 
cussed ; the effect on the educators has escaped 
public attention. But the compulsory system is 
demoralizing, and the optional system stimulating, 
to the educator—a fact which deserves to be con- 
sidered in any general estimate of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the two systems. We think 
that there is small doubt that the life of a college 
professor is sometimes the busiest and sometimes 
the laziest of lives. Which of the two it is depends 
largely upon theman. Under the compulsory sys- 
tem there is little external incentive to activity.. The 


college professor’s tenure of office is practically a 


life tenure. Getting a burr off a piece of woolen 
cloth is a simple matter compared with getting a 
stupid or an incompetent professor out of a college 
chair. In the college, under the compulsory sys- 
tem, there is no competition. His students may 
be quite convinced that they are getting nothing 
from the professor’s instructions, and|may be quite 
right in their convictions. They have‘no recourse ; 
they must attend, though they get no intellectual 
compensation for attendance; listen, though they 
hear nothing worth listening to; and go through at 
least a pretense of studying and reading, though 
they learn nothing. It may arouse the indignation 
of college faculties and the wonderment of credu- 
lous parents to suggest that such a state of facts 
can exist in an institution of learning; but college 
students will recognize the truth of the picture, 
even if loyalty to their college and a proper consid- 
eration for their superiors forbid them from signi- 
fying their recognition. The optional system is a 
sovereign cure for this intellectual typhoid condi- 
tion. The uninspiring and merely conventional 
teacher finds his lecture-room deserted. He is sub- 
jected to the same healthful influence of competi- 
tion which constitutes such a means of grace to 
the rest of us. If he does not give students some- 
thing worth coming for, they cease to come; his 
incompetence is demonstrated by his ill-success ; 
and sooner or later he is compelled to resign his 
chair to a more successful instructor. 

But it is in the chapel exercises that the worst 
influence of the compulsory system is seen. The 
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preacher is provided with an audience no matter 
what he preaches. ‘The dull sermon excludes no 
attendant; the vital and helpful sermon attracts 
none. For the audience is marched to the chapel 
at the point of a monitor’s pencil to hear the ser- 
mon, in whichever category it belongs. As a result, 
the audience, if not the preacher, is made listless. 
College students ought to have the best preaching 
in the country; it is hardly too muck to say that 
they have often been compelled to endure the worst. 
They need a message from some messenger who 
has sympathy with the moral and spiritual problems 
of their life, and brings to them some truth for 
their present need. Instead, the same sermon is 
made to do year after year for a quarter of a cent- 
ury; these fossilized sermons are labeled in college 
vernacular from the text or from some single illus- 
tration; and the moment the preacher unrolls his 
yellow and faded manuscript the auditors, know- 
ing, if not from actual hearing then from college 
traditions, what is coming, resign themselves in 
various attitudes of Freshman formal respect, Soph- 
omore unconcealed contempt, and Junior and Senior 
gentlemanly indifference, to dreams, sometimes wak- 
ing, sometimes asleep. It would be an interesting 
psychological study if one could look into the minds 
of the auditors on such an occasion and read what 
is passing there, and a curious problem, requiring 
some experience in dealing with infinitesimal quan- 
tities, to determine the exact amount of religious 
thought and feeling present in the supposed wor- 
shiping assembly. We do not forget that college 
audiences have sometimes listened to preachers 
whose moral earnestness was as great as their intel- 
lectual ability, and who were messengers charged 
with a divine message to the audience before them. 
We do not forget the sermons of President Dwight 
in Yale College, which did so much to demolish infi- 
delity in the last century, and of President Finney 
in Oberlin College, which did so much to demolish 
fatalism in the present century. Other less distin- 
guished preachers might easily be mentioned who 
have rendered to college audiences a service as 
faithful, if notas famous. But such service has not 
been due to the compulsory system, but to a spirit- 
ual energy in the preacher which needed no external 
s‘imulus to keep it alive. 

Cornell and Harvard, in making attendance at 
college chapel optional, have been compelled to 
provide something in the chapel which students 
-may be expected to desire to hear. The young 
man who goes through either university and habit- 
ually absents himself from the college church 
shows, not merely a total lack of spiritual life, but 
also a lamentable lack of intellectual ambition and 
even of intellectual curiosity. For the optional 
system has revolutionized chapel methods; it has 
abolished the yellow-colored and faded sermon from 
the desk ; and it has done as much for the religious 
teachers as for the student audience, for while 
it has compelled the universities to call to their aid 
distinguished preachers from every Protestant de- 
nomination, it has also put those preachers on their 
mettle, giving them every stimulus which can in- 
spire a noble ambition. They have a rare oppor- 
portunity ; an eager audience ; the assurance that 
they can give much if they have much to give, and 
cannot expect to have again the opportunity to 
give anything if they do not prove an ability in 
some measure commensurate with their oppor- 
tunity. The university sermons of Oxford and 
-Cambridge have long been among the notable 
pulpit productions of Great Britain. There is no 
reason why, under the optional system, the uni- 
versity sermons of Cornell and Harvard should not 
achieve a similar position in pulpit literature. We 
are aware that sermons are not generally market- 
able; but we are inclined to think that if some 
enterprising publisher would arrange to give to the 
larger public the sermons which are given by the 
university preachers at Cornell and Harvard, he 
would find for them readers in sufficient numbers 


to compensate him for the venture. We should like 
to see the experiment tried. 


A LIBERAL PURSUIT. 


‘Oe of the most fruitful and inspiring careers 
which has been lived in this country during 
the present century was that of Mr. Rowland 
Hazard, of Providence, whose philosophical work is 
well known and highly respected. The inspiring 
quality of Mr. Hazard’s life lay in the fact that, 
while it was adjusted to material conditions with emi- 
nent skill, it was equally well adjusted to the larger 
and more spiritual relations of life. For years Mr. 
Hazard was at the head of a great manufacturing 
industry ; he carried for years an enormous load of 
responsibility and work; and yet during all this 
time he was carrying on a parallel work in the 
highest fields of thought. He was constantly medi- 
tating on the deepest themes relating to the destiny 
of man, and meditating to such good effect that his 
completed works, recently published, will take their 
place among the original contributions of America 
to philosophy. In this country such a career is of 
incalculable value. It shows that while in the 
world of material things we need not be of that 
world ;-that while we are grappling successfully 
with the great problems of industrial and material 
development, we may also be dealing successfully, 
as individuals and as a nation, with the higher 
problems of ethical and spiritual life. In the 
current number of the “Century Magazine” the 
story is told of a man who, although engrossed in 
professional work, applied himself to the science of 
astronomy, and made himself so expert in his de- 
partment that he has been called to an important 
position in the Lick Observatory. A manufacturer 
of this city, eminently successful in his business, pub- 
lished not long ago an extremely thoughtful philo- 
sophical work, which attracted attention here and 
abroad. The book was written in the leisure hours 
of a busy life. These examples might be multi- 
plied ; they ought to be recorded and held up for 
imitation. 


There are circumstances which require the ab- 


solute surrender of all a man’s time and strength 
to some business occupation ; require it because the 
fruits of that surrender take some form of service 
which ennobles the work. But these cases are not 
many ; most men have a margin of time ample 
enough to permit them to carry on the pursuit of a 
generous culture if they but utilize their spare 
hours. There are very few men whose occupation 
is so pressing and incessant that it does not afford 
time enough for the successful pursuit of some line 
of study or thought. The difficulty is that most 
men do not believe in the possibility of their 
doing anything more than their daily work, because 
they do not understand the cumulative power of 


systematic and continuous work. It is probable 
that Mr. Hazard was able to snatch only at inter- 
vals unbroken hours for his philosophical studies ; 
but his subject was always in his mind, and when- 


ever a leisure moment came his mind reverted to 


the theme on which he was meditating. In this 
way his intellectual work ran parallel with his 


business work. The real need of the great majority 
of men is not more time, but a definite purpose, the 
economy of leisure, and continuous effort. These 
things being acquired—and they lie within the 
reach of almost everybody—some form of generous 
culture is open to the great majority of business 
and professional men. 

Of the rewards of such a pursuit aside from one 's 
daily occupation there is no need to speak. Every 
one who knows a man who keeps one side of his 
life open for special study and earnest thinking 
knows a man whom it is an inspiration to meet and 
have companionship with. Many a man of busi- 
ness, when his boys begin to grow up and come to 
him with questions of all sorts, laments that, at the 
very time when their companionship would have 


| been the most to him, he has lost a large part of it 
by suffering himself to fall behind in self-education. 
A liberal pursuit adds immensely to the influ- 
ence and attraetiveness of the business man in his 
own home; it saves him from the wear and ex- 
haustion of unbroken devotion to a single pursuit ; 
it widens and enriches his life by keeping it in 
contact with universal principles; for it is only as" 
we keep isolated facts in relation to general laws 
that we prevent those facts from beeoming barren 
and unfruitful, and save ourselves from becoming 
a drudges and beasts of burden. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


few evenings ago the Spectator heard a lady of his 
acquaintance declare, with much decision, “No, I do not 
approve of amateur theatricals; I do not approve of 
the dramatic profession or of seting in any form, and 
my children shall never take part in anything of the 
sort with my consent, for I especially wish them not to 
be conscious of an audience in what they do and say.” 
There are persons born with the peculiar gift of rous- 
ing the opposition of the most amiable, and this 
acquaintance of the Spectator’s possesses this gift in 
its perfection. He has sometimes suspected that it is 
partly due to the fact that her most exasperating state- 
ment usually rests, like an inverted pyramid, upon a 
foundation of truth, so that one is impelled to topple 
over the pyramid out of very loyalty to the truth 
beneath ; but, for this very reason, argument is useless. 
Indeed, experience has taught the Spectator that the 
best place for argument is the privacy of one’s own 
soul, and he would, in passing, recommend this method 
to the disputatious in general. For, in conducting both 
sides of an argument for one’s self, one is not only free 
from the danger of misunderstanding—that fruitful 
source of mischief—-but one avoids all the evils which 
arise from heated controversy, for we are seldom disre- 
spectful or discourteous to ourselves. Moreover, in 
these private considerations of a subject, one is more 
likely to arrive at a definite conclusion, since there is 
nothing to interfere with a change of opinion, an honest 
inconsistency ; which is more than can be said for more 
pattie discussions. 


| * 


The present instance is evidence of the truth of this 
latter statement, for, though the Spectator began by a 
full demonstration of the absurdity of his unconscious 
opponent’s position, he soon found his thoughts domi- 
nated by the truth which lay back of her “views.” 
‘That amateur theatricals are more likely to nourish the 
consciousness of an audience in the ordinary affairs of 
life than any other agreeable social amusement he 
did not for a moment admit, but he lost interest in this 
assertion itself in contemplating the fact upon which it 


-rested—the fact that for the most part we do constantly 
play to an audience ; that the greater number of us go 
on the boards below we have learned to speak plainly, 


and stay there until we can speak no longer. The 
Spectator was in no danger of quoting “ All the world’s 
a stage,” for his meaning was not that of Jacques ; it 
was not that circumstances assign to each one his réle 
in life, but that in filling these réles we carry with us 
an abiding sense of an audience. Nor was he thinking 
so much of our conventional social life, where we per- 
form before a crowded house, with Mrs. Grundy and 
her relations in orchestra chairs, as of our attitude in 
more private relations, in the little things of daily life; 
of our constant, though often wholly unconscious, de- 
mand for admiration, or, as we prefer to call it, appre- 
ciation. Yet certainly, the Spectator answered himself, 
this is a harmless, nay, a healthy, human instinct, this 
desire for recognition, for understanding. Yes, but the 
desire for understanding is one thing, the love of ad- 
miration is another; and it is not to be denied that a 
large part of what we say and do we say and do for the 
sake of its effect upon others. What becomes of the 
joy of self-sacrifice if no one is going to recognize 
it? Wherein lies the virtue of patience if our friends 
mistake it for stolidity, for callousness ? Isn’t it better 
to mislay one’s temper now and then than to be consid- 
ered mean-spirited ? Or, on another level, where is the 
satisfaction of accomplishing twenty different things in 
one brief morning, if we are not to mention the achieve- 
ment to some admiring friend? We might just as 
well have stopped at the fifteenth, when we were be- 


ginning to be tired and a little cross. Most of us, it is 
true, are sublimely unconscious of this sort of motive. 


| 
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Many a “generous giver” would repel with indigna- 
tion the suggestion that his gifts would be less free if 
he were morally certain that his left hand would never 
discover what his right had been about; but motives 
share certain characteristics of the chameleon, and often 
accomplish complete invisibility. 


* 


Here once more the Spectator remonstrated with 
himself. Surely public opinion is of immense value ; 
surely we do well to heed the wishes and respect the 
judgments of others ; surely the desire to please is a 
laudable desire? Yes, he again admits the conscious- 
ness of an audience, the wish to be regarded favorably, 
is often a valuable restraint, a useful incentive. But 
will you compare the power for righteousness of one 
who practices certain virtues because he is among those 
who care for those virtues, because they are the price 
he must pay for affection and admiration, with the 
power for righteousness of one who recognizes fully the 
truth of that most profound of common sayings—a say- 
ing often quoted and seldom realized—that virtue is its 
own reward? The Spectator has heard more than one 
mother say to a child, “ You must be good, for people 
will not love you if you are naughty.” Will he astonish 
these mothers if he says that this is a poor reason 
indeed! It is good to be loved; it is better to be 
loving ; if the one bring the other, it is well; if not, 
why, it is still well. The citizen of the ideal republic 
must carry into every detail of his daily life the convic- 
tion that happiness is to be sought, not in the admira- 
tion, appreciation, not in the love even, which may re- 
ward honesty, patience, generosity, helpfulness, and all 


unselfishness, but in these things themselves ; he must 


_ play his part to no audience save his own soul. 


* 


Yet the Spectator is far, very far, from undervalu- 
ing the helpful strength which comes from sympathy, 
from the knowledge that one is understood. Life has 
in its gift nothing of so great value as a friend, when 
that word means what it may mean. And this recalls 
to the Spectator another saying, this time not of an 
-acquaintanee, but of a friend. It was uttered with 
almost passionate earnestness: “I can take sympathy 
from some people, but I will never take pity from any 
one. I think I hate pity.” The Spectator made no 
answer at the time, but the words came back to him 
afterwards, and brought others with them: “In all 
their afflictions he was afflicted, and the angel of his 
presence saved them. In his love and in his pity he re- 
deemed them.” “In his love and in his pity ”—surely, 
these are akin? And yet— Other and conflicting tes- 
timony came into his mind. “I pity you,” says Viola, 
and Olivia pleads: ‘“That’s a degree to love.” But 
Viola answers, with rather sharp decision: “ No, not a 
grise; for ’tis a vulgar proof, that very oft we pity 
enemies.” “Pity melts the mind to love,” sang Dry- 
den ; and it was “a man to all the country dear” who 
“his pity gave ere charity began.” Yet, undeniably, 
the word pity carries with it an implication which is 
absent from sympathy. 
stand erect with outstretched hands, but we must 
model Pity bending to something beneath her. Do 
we, then, give sympathy to our equals, pity to our infe- 
riors? With these things in his mind, the Spectator 
chanced to meet the Duke, and demanded of him, “ Is 
pity a thing to be desired?” “What do you think 
yourself ?” the Duke asked, smiling. ‘“ Why,” an- 
swered the Spectator, “I have not yet advanced be- 
yond a convenient phrase of our French brethren—I 
think * it depends.’” ‘“ Upon what ?” the Duke asked 


again. 


of course ; but, do you’know, I think it depends more 
upon the attitude of the receiver.” The Spectator 
looked up in surprise, but the question on his lips was 
left unspoken, for a third person joined them, and the 
subject was dropped. The next morning, however, the 
Spectator found upon his desk an envelope, and within 
it was the following answer to his question, signed with 
the Duke’s initials : 
A eup there is brimming with mystic wine, 
And few who pass along life’s dusty way 
But find it at their lips ; and some men say— 
They who with gladness drink—it is divine. 
And others cry, ‘‘ The saying is not true— __ 
Reject it! for the draught will curse, not bless ; 
No cup more bitter human lips may press.”’ 
You ask the meaning, thus I answer you: 
It is the wine of pity ; they who shrink, 
Or turn away with set lips, stern and cold, 
Shall find it of a bitterness above 


Our statue of Sympathy may. 


“ Upon the attitude of the giver.” The Duke 
was silent a moment, then he answered, slowly: “Yes, 


could be said last year and the year before. 


All bitterness. Not so to them who drink 
Freely, with generous gratitude ; behold, 
To them the pity deepens into love. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


B Figen last fortnight in June has been so fully oc- 
cupied with the anniversaries of literary insti- 
tutions throughout New England, but especially in 
the vicinity of the New England metropolis, that I 
do not know of any other subject so likely to inter- 
est the class of people among whom The Christian 
Union finds its readers. Last Wednesday Harvard 
University graduated from its academic department, 
and from all departments combined, the largest 
numbers in its history. This fact is not in itself 
especially noteworthy, however, for the same wor 

e 
growth of this great institution in wealth, equip- 
ment, and patronage has been constant and rapid 
for two decades. I have attended the exercises in 
Commencement week at Cambridge each year for 
a good while past, and it seems to me that the most 
recent series of anniversary events was, in certain 
important respects, the most remarkable that I 
have yet witnessed. 

Two questions in regard to Harvard have been 
agitated during a twelvemonth past more urgently 
and widely than ever before. These questions 
relate to the system of elective studies, and to the 
state of student morals. Closely connected with 
both questions is another, which it would be affecta- 


tion to ignore, since, of late, repeated public allu- 


sions have been made thereto. I mean the relative 
weight which ought to be given to the not altogether 
similar opinions regarding the administration of 
the University which are held by President Eliot 
and by the Board of Directors respectively. An 
article written by a student at Cambridge and pub- 
lished in the “North American Review,” under 
the caption “The Fast Set at Harvard,” and the 
action of the Governing Board some months ago 
looking to a more rigid supervision of undergradu- 
ate conduct, are well-known incidents that have 
been both cause and effect of the current debate. 
Thus it came to pass that these questions were 
uppermost when the alumni returned once more at 
the end of June to the classic shades of Alma Mater. 
At the alumni dinner on Wednesday afternoon 
almost every speech touched more or less on them, 
and some addresses were devoted to these topics 
exclusively. President Eliot is always interesting, 
but he surpassed: himself on that occasion. He 
speaks at every alumni dinner, unless unavoidably 
absent, and is expected to deal in retrospect and 
prospect. He made a declaration at the outset that 
is likely to be extensively commented upon; 
namely, that there never existed any community 


on earth so generous in gifts for education as 


Eastern Massachusetts is. This he said by way of 
comment upon the announcement that, notwith- 
standing industrial and commercial depression that 
had made the past a bad year for the friends of 
Harvard, the corporation had received gifts or 
reliable pledges amounting to fully $300,000 since 
the previous Commencement Day. Progeeding to 
the main theme, he refrained from mueh direct 
reference to detail, but made a telling defense of 
the general policy which has been pursued under 
his administration. For answer to all complaints 
that Harvard was going too fast and too far away 
from the old paths, he said that a voice ail the 


nce 


from traditional moorings. He closed wig 
apt Scriptural citation and comment: “ And, 

ears shall hear a word behind thee saying, ‘ This is 
the way: walk ye in it.’” The way: not the 
stopping-place, nor the goal, but the forward-stretch- 
ing way ; and not halt or rest, but “ walk ye in it.” 
When the President sat down he was applauded 
long and enthusiastically. 

In some respects the most notable speech of the 
afternoon was made by the venerable and beloved 
Professor Cooke. From first to last of a long 
address he vindicated the good name of Harvard 
against those who impugn its morals, and main- 
tained the superior excellence of its latter-day 
scholarship against those who question the wisdom 
of allowing students so wide a range of choice from 


the curriculum. He testified that, to the best of< 


his knowledge and belief, the moral and intellectual 
standard of the University had never been so high, 


at any period during his forty years’ experience as 
a teacher there, as it is now. He said that people 
often told him, when he expressed such opinions, 
that he knew nothing of the vice that prevailed. 
He thanked God he didn’t; and there were hun- 
dreds on hundreds of students who knew as little 
of it as he did! [Great applause. ] 

Professor Cooke’s chair is that of Chemistry, in 
which science his reputation is international. What 
he said about the visible effect of the optional sys- 
tem in his own department will command very 
wide attention. Twenty-five years and more ago, 
as the older alumni were called to witness, “the 
lecturer was always waiting on disturbances, and 
the class was always waiting on deliverance. Not 
oaly was there no general enthusiasm, but even the 
suspicion of such a thing would have been regarded 
as a most dangerous precedent. Now, although 
the classes have so outgrown the accommodation 
that not only the seats but also the approaches to 
the lecture-room are crowded almost to suffocation, 
a more attentive, orderly, and enthusiastic audience 
cannot be found.” [Loud applause.] — 

One who has closely observed the new order of 
things at Harvard, and who is in a position to 
meet a great nusaber of Harvard men who are 
either in the University or recently out of it, will 
have no difficulty in understanding and largely 
sharing Professor Cooke’s splendid optimism, and, 
at the same time, will be obliged to sadly confess 
that there is another side to the shield. But I do 
not wish to be understood as agreeing with the 
pessimists in this matter. 


Last week Phillip$ Academy in Andover held 
its 111th aniversary. The occasion was rendered 
memorable by an unusual attendance of alumni, 
and especially by a reunion—the first since gradua- 
tion—of the class of 1854. Thirteen of the sur- 
vivors sat down to dinner, among them the Hon. 
Robert R. Bishop, the jurist, and Professor W. T. 
Harris, the metaphysician. The Academy is enjoy- 
ing great and deserved prosperity. The Trustees— 
who are also Trustees of the Seminary—are hopeful 
of receiving additional funds in gifts from alumni 
and other friends, so that this ancient and justly 
famous preparatory school may enter well equipped 
upon the great future that seems to be opening . 
before it. | 


‘The anniversary of the Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary at Cambridge was noteworthy for the-presenta- 
tion to the institution by the alumni of an oil por- 
trait of its most famous professor, the late Dr. Elisha 
Mulford. It was my delightful privilege to witness 
the burst of applause and hear the encomiums, 
formal and informal, which showed what a hold 
upon the hearts of his pupils was gained by a man 
who, during life, was looked upon with celd tolera- 
tion by many men of prominence in the Church 
which he adorned, but whose vigor of thought and 
prophetic spirituality are abiding forces in the 
religious life of the present and the future. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[rrok OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


| WROTE you a few weeks ago a short item about 
the abuses that had been discovered in the Cook 
County Insane Asylum. But the recent report of 
Jud endergast, giving the result of the investi- 
gation conducted before him, reveals a state of 
affairs which, if found in the interior of Africa, 
would appeal to us strongly to send the light of 
Christianity and civilization thither as soon as pos- | 
sible. After speaking of “the low standing of this 
Asylum for many years,” and of its having “ attained 
the bad pre-eminence of being named, at a late 
International Congress of Physicians at Washing- 
ton, as the worst asylum that had been found by an 
eminent specialist on this continent,” the Court 
said that “though matters had improved under the 
management of the preseat Superintendent, who 
had won the hostility of politicians because he 
would not become their tool, yet the testimony 
showed that 1,000 helpless patients were confined 
where there was room for only 500; that there was 
but one attendant for twenty persons, whereas there 
should have been one for eight ;”’ that no provisions 
existed for separating those afflicted with infectious 
diseases, so that the disease had been given to 
others; that in unventilated six-by-ten rooms two 
-eots were placed, and two, sometimes three, persons 


occupied one cot; that patients were dirty, bitten 
by vermin, scantily clad in winter, so that their 


f 
| various instances 
thai the College, from the days of its founde rs down 
to the present time, had incessantly brokegfawa 
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homicidal and suicidal tendencies were aggravated ; 
that the stench was intolerable, and the roof leaked ; 
that fights were common, the patients being left 
locked up in a room without any attendant, and 
under such circumstances one patient had been 
beaten to death by another; that the sanitary con- 
ditions were so bad that a scratch would fester 
into a running sore; that scurvy was common, the 
facilities for escape in case of fire poor, the water 
and provisions bad, and even medical supplies were 
obtained with difficulty. One doctor testified that 
“it was better for a person to commit suicide than 
to be placed in the asylum under its present condi- 
tions.” “In two instances female patients gave 
birth to children where the husbands were not the 
fathers of the children. How many other criminal 
assaults upon helpless women have occurred because 
of the possession of keys by male attendants, 
workmen, patients, and visitors, may be inferred. 
“This statement of facts,” continued the Judge, 
“is by no means a complete enunciation of the 
evils and abuses of the institution, and the system 
of its management and control.” He drew the 
conclusion, in which it seems as if even politi- 
cians might unite, that “this asylum is utterly and 
irremediably unfit to be the abode of the helpless 
insane,” “a monument of inhuman neglect,” “an 
impeachment of our civilization,’ and “a blot on 
the fair fame of the city and county and State,” 
adding: “There is no insane hospital in Cook 
County. There is a place of imprisonment which 
we call an asylum, and to this we have committed 
about one thousand unfortunate insane as to a tomb 
for the living, little less horrible than a tomb for the 
dead in its worst estate. ‘The law, the will of soci- 
ety, forces these unfortunates to their doom, and 
society must bear the guilt of these outrageous 
wrongs.” 

Many, if not all, of these evils the Judge traces 
to the fact that “the officials and attendants are 
appointed on political grounds, by a political body, 
the membership of which is constantly shifting or 
changing, and their constant care is to retain their 
places and cultivate the powers that be.” As “the 
present Board has done better than its predecessors,” 
the inference is plain that the abuses are of long 
standing. Usually the revelation of such evils leads 
to a reform. But the Judge sees no permanent 
remedy while the asylum is under control of the 
County Board. There is immediate need of a prop- 
erly located and built asylum, capable of accommo- 
dating 1,500 patients, and that it be removed as far 
as possible from the pernicious control of politics. 
But there ig7nQ adequate relief to be looked for in 
the powers or means of the county or city. The 
State alone can remedy this evil. And yet the 
Legislature will not assemble for nearly two years, 
unless specially called. If it should be convened, 
and appropriate money for a new building, it would 
do little good, “so long as politics and political in- 
trigue shall continue to poison the waters of charity.” 

Meanwhile the Court must go on sending those 
adjudged insane to this dreadful institution, be- 
cause there is no other place, until public opinion 
demands a reform. At present the people are so 
interested in discovering the murderers of Dr. 
Cronin that they seem likely to forget about the 
crimes which are being committed by their servants 
against the most pitiable and helpless of any class 
in the community. We expect corruption and 
dishonorable methods among politicians, but the 
mean and cruel wickedness with which Judge 
Pendergast charges them in regard to this asylum 
ought to profoundly stir every self-respecting 
citizen. ‘“ Will the people of Illinois,” asks the 
Judge, in conclusion, “ permit this wretched asylum 
for two years longer to menace the lives and 
health of one thousand of her people, and to 
disgrace the State itself?’ If they do, may we 
not conclude that they are even worse than the 
Fijians fifty years ago, for though the latter 
buried their aged and helpless alive, yet death 
came quickly; whereas we consent that our in- 
sane be buried alive, only death comes to them 
by the slow process of disease and brutal treat- 
ment? It isdoubtful, however, if anything will be 
done. The County Board is already seeking to 
divert public attention from themselves by laying 
the blame on the Superintendent ; and some of our 
newspapers are pointing out how expensive an 
extra session of the Legislature would be—as if 
this State, which is rich, and is thought to be 
civilized, could better afford to allow cruelty and 
neglect toward its insane to continue two years 
longer than pay the expense necessary for reliev- 
ing them! Where such an argument influences, 
there must be a great deal of barbarism. 


THE ELECTRA AT SMITH COLLEGE. 


By Vina D. Scupper. 


| a. revival on the stage of the Hellenic drama 


during the last ten years is a healthful sign of 
the growing vitality in classic studies that mani- 
fests itself in the face of the sneering opposition of 
science and business. The impossibility of com- 
prehending a living drama by mere closet study 
has long been demonstrated in the case of Shake- 
speare ; it remained for our own generation to show 
that the same rule holds good with almost greater 
truth in regard to the drama of Greece. Such a 
revival may with peculiar appropriateness come 
primarily from our colleges; the absence of pro- 
fessional ability is compensated by the scholarly 
apprehension of thought and language and the 
direct insight into the Hellenic spirit to be found 
among students alone. 

The performance of the Electra given this year 
as senior dramatics by the graduating class of 
Smith College was peculiarly full of beauty and 
interest. ‘The students had received an excellent 
training on the dramatic side from Mr. Sargent, on 
the scholarly side from the Professor of Greek, and 
the result was a production memorable for its har- 
monious dignity, grace, and power. 

The drama, given in a strange language and 
marked by that monotony of intense and painful 
emotion always characteristic of the Greek tragedy, 
seems at first repellent in the unflinching terror of 
its barbarian justice. One concession at least, 
however, was made to the modern instinct; and 
relief was afforded from the monotonous strain of 
high and bitter emotion by a large introduction of 
the pictorial element. The treatment of the chorus 
in particular, through the introduction of rhythmic 
motion, had a breadth and variety hardly accurate 
from the point of view of the scholar; yet the 
effects, though not always native to the drama, 
were kept for the most part strictly within Hellenic 
lines; and no one could watch them without a 
clearer comprehension of classic beauty. The 
chorus of Greek maidens presented a sequence of 
slowly shifting pictures so exquisite in tint, grouping, 
and movement that they would utterly have dis- 
tracted the attention from the working out of the 
drama had they not in every case presented, not an 
interruption, but a harmonious interpretation of 
the successive phases of dramatic action. 

The setting of the Electra, severely simple as 
always in the classic plays, presented only a plain 
palace front, a narrow strip of stage, and two altars. 
The drama opened with a bit of dignified and 
graceful pantomime. Three maidens slowly en- 
tered, first the priestess, robed and veiled in white, 
bearing aloft a torch ; her companions, with filleted 
brows, carrying libations and offerings of fruit and 
flowers. A mute invocation, a stately movement, 
and the sacred flame leaped forth to life. Wine 


and flour, sprinkled from exquisite vessels, in- | 


creased its brightness; and this act, which to the 
student has often seemed trivial, gained real solem- 
nity as the slender-lipped wine-vessel was held high 
and inverted with serious grace. 


rite was over. But the pure worship of the house- 
hold gods formed a fitting prelude to the story of 
the divided and polluted race, the punishment of 
whose sacrilege against the laws of the family was 
to be unrolled before our eyes. | 

After the entrance of the full chorus arrayed in 
garments of delicately harmonious tone, the eye 
was rejoiced to the very end of the drama. There 
was never a monotonous movement. The groups 
were constantly changing, yet so slowly and quietly 
that the effect was one of statuesque repose. Dra- 
matic power was everywhere involved with picto- 
rial grace, and the interpretative function of the 
Greek chorus could hardly have been more per- 
fectly rendered. Their constant sympathy, which 
seems a little artificial to the reader, produced an 
exalted sense that the destiny of the whole nation 
was spiritually interwoven with that of the house 
of Atreus. Whether with stately movement the 
maidens lifted appealing arms to the sorrowful 
Electra, or shrouded their heads and stood in statu- 
esque groups of mourning, everywhere their pres- 
ence gave added intensity to the passing phases of 
emotion. The drama, with this constant and sol- 
emn accompaniment, not unlike the musical accom- 
paniment of a Wagnerian opera, was singularly 
impressive. Its power lay in its simple reiteration 
of one idea; it is one thought, one image, that 
abides in the memory—the thought of a course of 
terrible and unrelenting retribution. We see — 


Wreaths and 
flowers were reverently laid upon the altar, and the 


tra, faithful to the memory of her murdered father, 
driven to desperation by her own wrongs, and to 
despair by the supposed death of Orestes, accept- 
ing the belief that she must take into her own 
hands the execution of divine vengeance. Then, 
after the brief interval of joy at the return of Ores- 
tes, the drama hurries to its tragic end. There is a 
vision of two youthful figures, severe in unflinching 
purity, uncompromising in purpose, contrasted 
against the guilt and cowardice of Clytemnestra 
and AXgisthus. Swift and violent retribution fol- 
lows, the chorus, slowly chanting, withdraws, and the 
play is over. 

The costumes of the chief actors—the unrelieved 
black of Electra, the glistening white of Orestes, 
the magnificent scarlet and purple of Agisthus 
and Clytemnestra—were harmoniously fitted to char- 
acter and thoroughly effective against the delicate 
tints of the chorus. 

To say that the acting was worthy of the drama 
would be superlative praise; to say that it was 
surprisingly and unquestionably good is but justice. 
The part of Electra was taken, in the first place, 
with dignity. It lends itself with fatal ease to the 
possibility of ranting after the modern fashion; 
but it was here rendered with a grave power and 
sad control thoroughly Hellenic in its self-mastery. 
Especially strong were the arraignments by Electra 
of her guilty mother. Here, where passion might 
so readily have taken the place of dignity, each 
word was spoken with the sad though scornful re- 
luctance of the judge; and her repressed passion 
of sorrow over the supposed ashes of her brother 
showed equally the power of tenderness and of self- 
control. 

It is impossible to refrain from mentioning the 
effect produced by the Greek. Perhaps not more 
than two or three of the hearers were competent 
to-pronounce on its accuracy; hardly more could 
have followed it. Yet so clear was the enunciation 
that even a college familiarity dimmed by years 
of disuse could follow here and there words, phrases, 
almost sentences. And the artistic effect of the 
sonorous language, with its depth of mellifluous 
vowel sound and its consonantal strength, is not to 
be forgotten. Whether accurate or not, it was a. 
revelation of what Greek could be. 

. It remains to mention with a word of criticism 
the music of the drama. Written for the occasion, 


"It possessed a solemn, haunting, and primitive beauty, 


yet, especially in the later choruses, it produced an 
effect slightly incongruous. One seemed rather in 
a cathedral than in a Greek theater, and the wail- 
ing chant had a distinctively Gothic trend curiously 
at variance with the classic setting and theme. The 
effect was strongly like that of the Helena in the 
second part of “ Faust,” where the medieval knight, 
with his turrets and his minions, meets in strange 
union the calm beauty of the Hellenic world. 
Almost as we listened to the barbaric, solemn, yet 
Gothic strains of these choruses we expected to see 
in like manner a train of monks enter, following 
the leading of the cross. Thus during the music 
the effect of the drama possessed a distinct interest © 
—an interest rather of that fusion of Hellenic and 
Christian elements which marked the Renascence. 
But the choruses were brief, and, with this one 
exception, the play probably presented as truthful 
a reproduction of a purely classic theme as a mod- 
ern audience could bear. 


LABOR STATISTICIANS IN COUNCIL. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE seventh annual Convention of the State 
and National Bureaus of Labor Statistics at 
Hartford, June 25, 26, and 27, has been of un- 
usual interest. Of the twenty-two bureaus in this 
country seventeen were represented, while a few 
economists and public men of note, accepting the 
cordial invitation extended to all interested in the 
subject, attended, with much pleasure and profit to 
themselves. It is strange that many more economic 
writers and teachers did not do likewise. These 
bureaus are of greatly unequal merit, owing in chief 
measure to lack of funds and of a proper compre- 
hension by the general public of the importance of 
the work before these bureaus sufficient to secure 
able chiefs ; but the general impression produced by 
those who came to Hartford was good. Evidently 
the work of statistical investigation in many of our 
States will compare favorably with anything in 
Europe. 
President Carroll D. Wright, head of the National 
Bureau, opened the Convention with an interesting 


address on the limitations and difficulties of statis- 
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tical inquiry. Figures don’t lie, but liars will fig- 
ure. The greatest care must be used, or the figures 
will mislead. Wages must be studied for each 
class of labor in each industry or place separately. 
To average different classes of labor, and say that 
because one man gets $1,500, and nine others under 
him $500 each, therefore the average of all is 
$600, is entirely misleading. We cannot, as yet, 
make comparisons of much, if any, value between 
such things as child-labor now and twenty years 
ago, or wages on any large scale, or amount of 
crime, because few statistics on these subjects even 


_ of the National Census prior to 1880 were suffi- 


ciently exhaustive and accurate. _ 

In the recent study of divorce statistics, from 
1866 to 1887, the same trouble has been experienced, 
although a careful study of all the 2,700 local court 
records of this country where divorces are recorded 

- has done much to remove the above difficulty in 
this case. 

The National Bureau, it appeared, is now collect- 

ing, for presentation to the next Congress, the}statis- 
tics of railway labor. This is exceedingly difficult 
because of the number of temporary employees. 
To meet this, every one of the ten thousand or 
more employees of several of our leading roads 
is investigated with reference to earnings for a year, 
lost time, and other points. | 

This remarkably efficient bureau has also begun 
a study of the comparative cost of production in the 
various parts of this country and Europe. Samples 
of the goods are forwarded to Washington with 
every report as to the cost of labor, of capital, etc., 
in them. Our manufacturers were willing to make 
full returns for comparison with others in this 
country, but were loth to do so for comparison 
with Europe. This was finally promised on condi- 
tion that returns be first obtained abroad, and from 
the success in Europe in the last six months great 
results are expected. ; 

A chemical analysis of the food of the working- 
man is also to be made in various countries. “If 
the workman of Lancashire when brought to Lowell 
produces more than at home, we must find out why 
this is so. We must go far deeper in these ques- 
tions than we have hitherto done,” remarked 
Colonel Wright. 

Each of the sixteen State bureaus represented 

‘also outlined their work and methods, which proved 
to be the most important feature of meetings, 
questions and discussions being frequently inter- 
spersed. 

Professor Bolles, of Pennsylvania, stated that 
his bureau had obtained full returns from one-third 
of the twelve hundred building and loan associa- 
tions of that State, and was still at work on this 
and on a study of wages of the 90,000 miners of 
that State. Every mine operator is requested to 
fill out a blank giving the wages of the ten highest 
paid and the ten lowest paid regular workers, and 
from the returns thus far made, wages in this great 
line of work seem to be far higher than commonly 
supposed. These results and the methods by which 
they are being obtained will be studied with keen 
interest when the report is completed. 

The next report of the New Jersey Bureau will 
summarize the list of railway casualties in this 
country and Europe for many years. The sys- 
tems of workingmen’s insurance on the Penn- 
sylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Philadelphia 
& Reading, and the Lehigh Valley railroads, 
the age at which children leave school to go 
to work, and the wages in some industries, are 
also being studied. 

The New York Bureau, in striving to study 
wages, strikes, hours of labor, and the effects of 
organization of labor among the 45,000 manufact- 
uring establishments and 1,000 to 1,200 labor 
organizations of the State, has an enormous task. 
This bureau and that of the Factory Inspectors 
deserves, both in New York and almost every other 
State, a far better support than is anywhere given 
save in Massachusetts. In commenting upon the 
work of the New York Bureau, Mr. Keene, the 
able assistant, stated that the number of strikers 
in his State had declined from 127,000 in 1886, 
and 51,000 in 1887, to 23,879 in 1888. - 3 


One of the most interesting features of the forth- 


coming Massachusetts report will be a study of the 
percentage of each nationality of voting age which 
has actually made use of the suffrage in the last 
three Presidential elections. ) 

The complicated nature and the difficulties at- 
’ tending the tabulation of statistics in our most 
advanced bureaus was vividly brought out by Mr. 
Pidgin, of the Massachusetts Bureau. In statistic- 


al, as in most other work, in proportion as inven- 


tions and scientific methods are applied, there is 
an increasing need for a high order of ability in 
the manager or chief who maps out and controls 
the work, and a decreasing need for it among the 
mass of the clerical force and other employees. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky, daughter 
of Congressman Kelley, of Pennsylvania, aroused 
the Convention by sending a paper criticising the 
labor bureaus as not sufficiently analyzing their 
results and not adequately studying the subject of 
child labor. The Convention agreed with the desir- 
ableness of securing the information she called for, 
but considered it more appropriate to the work of 
the Census Department. Other admitted short- 
comings of the labor bureaus were excused on the 
ground of lack of sufficient financial and other sup- 


rt. 
a discussing the execution of the child-labor 
laws, it was brought out that in most States the 
word of the parent as to the age of the child 
worker is accepted as conclusive, even though the 
size of the child would indicate falsehood in the 
parent’s statement; but in Wisconsin, whose fac- 
tory laws give more power to the inspectors than 
even in Massachusetts, the inspectors can order any 
child to leave the factory whose appearance indi- 
cates under age. | | 

The last day of the Convention was most de- 
lightfully and profitably occupied in an excursion to 


‘the famous silk mills of the Cheney Brothers at 


South Manchester, with their 1,600 employees, and 
beautiful cottages at $5 to $10 a montg rent, for 
all the help ; to the cotton thread works, employing 
1,400 hands, of the Willimantic Linen Company, 
whose treatment of their employees is also famous ; 
and to the Ponemah cotton mill at Taftville, Conn., 
where the 1,500 employees all live in the cottages 
of the corporation, attend the corporation church, 
and, I believe, buy at the company store, but who 
do not seem to suffer from abuses of the system as 
so common in other places. As we entered the 
South Manchester mills through beautiful lawns and 
groves of trees, or walked between many fine tropi- 
cal plants in the neat cloak-rooms at Willimantic, 
and stood in a room 820 feet by 174 feet, light and 
airy, with flowers in all the windows, at the same 
place, or even studied the healthy appearance and 
often rosy cheeks of the necessarily cheaper class 
of help of both sexes in the fine rooms, 750 feet by 
75 feet, at Taftville, all the Commissioners and 
other visitors were more than pleased. 

The ideal factory life in most respects is pre- 
sented in these three mills, perhaps the largest of 
their kind in the country. Ninety-three guests par- 
took of the hospitality of these noble manufactur- 
ers, and felt much indebted to Mr. Hotchkiss, 
Labor Commissioner of Connecticut, and to the 
New York & New England Railroad, to whom this 
excursion was due. 

As we were returning to Hartford, and stopped 
on a side track for another train, the instincts of 
the native American were betrayed in a way that put 
to shame even the typical Kentuckian of cross-roads 
fame. Over fifty of the party seated themselves 
on the fence, as composedly as if it were their nat- 
ural resting-place. That fence, as Colonel Wright 
observed, contained over $50,000,000 of property 
and also great poverty. It contained the Govern- 
ors of Connecticut and Rhode Island, an ex-Gov- 
ernor and the two Senators of the former State, and 
others who aspired for their places and equally 
found it convenient to be “on the fence,” as well as 
a few labor commissioners who, if report be true, 
may topple off the fence of office whenever politics 
or Governors change in their State. The rapidity 
with which all fell off the said fence as soon as the 
balance of advantage in the shape of the engine 
whistle lay on one side thereof was equally sug- 

tive. 

Thus closed the important Convention which 
marks an epoch in the advance of statistical science 
in this country, and which will prepare the way for 
a still better meeting a year hence at Des Moines. 


THE RETURN TO THE COUNTRY. 
IN TWO PARTS.-—II. 
By Hitcueock. 


T= country club represents a healthy tendency. 


There is nothing to be urged against the mod- ° 


ern gospel of outdoor recreation and athleticism in 
moderation. But are we to stop short at Tuxedo 
and Westchester, at hunts and tennis clubs? Are 


the poor, always with us, to have no share in 


our revival of interest in country life? The ques- 
tion was asked and answered at the outset. It is 


one of the most grateful facts of the past score of 
— that the poor have been made to share the 
efits of our rediscovery of the country. Against 
the country clubs for the few we may set the work 
of the Fresh Air Fund; against the tennis tourna- 
ments and hunts we may place the growth of free 
excursions, and the multiplication of summer resi- 
dences has been accompanied by the rapid growth 
of summer homes for the poor. 
Every one has heard of the “ Tribune” Fresh 


Air Fund, but few know its history or the quality 


and amount of work done every year. The idea 
which annually brings happiness and renewed 
health to some ten thousand little ones originated 
with the Rev. Willard Parsons, who has been from 
the first the manager of the Fund. He has de- 
scribed the origin of the Fund as follows: “ Late 
in the summer of 1876, while I was driving alone 
over the hills in my parish in Sherman, Pa., enjoy- 
ing the sunset, the pleasant views, and the berries 
ripening on the hills, the longing suddenly came to 
bring some of the poor and sickly city children into 
these green places and give them plenty of air and 
room, plenty of care and plenty of milk. It was 
one of the moments when thought and purpose are 
twin-born.” 
The next summer Mr. Parsons preached a ser- 
mon from the text, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me ;” and he made the practical application of his 
words “the bringing out into our homes some of 
the waifs and outcasts from the city.” There was 
a ready response from his people. On July 19 Mr. 
Parsons. started from New York with the first 
company of poor children—nine boys and girls— 
for a stay of two weeks in Sherman. Two other 
companies were received there that year, making 
in all sixty children, and thus “the Fresh Air en- 
terprise was fairly launched.” Since then Mr. 
Parsons’s time has been devoted exclusively to this 
work for the poor city children. For four years it 
was conducted under the care of the New York 
‘‘ Evening Post,” and in 1882 it was transferred to 
the New York “ Tribune,” and “under the ‘ Trib- 
une’s’ auspices the work has grown rapidly and 
steadily and far beyond all expectation—a result 
chiefly due, however, to the earnest and hospitable 
support given by the public.” Statistics lose some- 
thing of their proverbial dullness when they illus- 
trate the growth of so beneficent a work. In 1878 
over a thousand poor children were sent to the 


‘country; and in 1879 more than double that num- 


ber. By 1882 the number of beneficiaries exceeded 
5,000, and by 1886 it had risen to 8,336. Last 
year nearly 11,000 little ones were taken from 
tenement-houses into country air. The expenses 
last year fell below $23,000, or an average cost for 
each child of $2.94. The children are selected by 
workers among the poor and by church missions, 
and are examined by physicians in order that those 
unfit for the journey may not be sent. The ex- 
penses of transportation, always at reduced rates, 
are met by the contributions of “ Tribune ” read- 
ers, and as there are no salaries or office ex- 


penses, every dollar is applied directly to the work. - 


“ After all,’ writes Mr. Parsons, “it is.to the 
country friends who give this difficult, beautiful 
service for the children that all credit is due. 
Doubtless they will have their reward ;” and he 


added in the article which we quote: “I most — 


earnestly ask the assistance and co-operation of all 
of you who have comfortable homes and a bit of 
food to spare. There are hosts of children needing 
just what you can readily give, and we stand ready 
to bring them to your doors—strangers, and poor 
and hungry. Will youtakethemin?”’ The readers 
of The Christian Union are not indifferent to such 


ide by side with the increase of country clubs 
and outdoor sports within the last twelve years we 
may place the record of a fortnight of country life 
for nearly sixty thousand of the children of the Fresh 


Air Fund, sent through the generosity of those who 


have freely given over $173,000 and of those who 
have freely opened their homes to these little ones. 
“This simplest of all charities has such a warm 
place in the hearts of its generous patrons that beg- 
ging is unnecessary.” One journal, “ Life,” raised 
money enough to pay the board of two thousand 
children who were sent out by the Fund. Usually, 
as [ have said, the farmers open their houses with- 
out any reward, but the need of summer homes, I 
take it, is apt to be in excess of thesupply. Of the 
benefit, physical and moral, of the Fresh Air Fund 


‘work it would be almost superfluous for me to speak. 


I have looked over the reports of physicians telling 
of lives literally saved by country air, and news- 
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paper letters which have attempted to sketch the 
indescribably touching delight of these poor waifs 
in the open green fields and wild flowers which 
many of them saw for the first time. But I can 
only offer the statistics of this noble charity, and 
leave its beneficent results to sympathetic imagina- 
tions. 

This, as I have said, was the first enterprise of 
the kind, the first effort to give the poor a fort- 
night of country life. Since 1878, however, many 
churches and other organizations have established 
Fresh Air Funds. Some have bought summer 
homes for the poor, and others pay the board of 
poor children in the country. One of the first to 
enter this field was the Anthon Memorial Church, 
under the direction of the Rev. Heber Newton. 
Grace Church and the missions connected with Dr. 
Hall’s church, the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, have 
summer homes for the poor. There is a seaside 
home connected with Trinity Parish, and summer 
homes are supported by the Church of the Holy 
Communion and St. George’s, both centers of chari- 
table activity. These and other churches and mis- 
sions send only their own poor children to the 
country, and the board is paid for out of contrib- 
uted or separate funds, while in the Fresh Air 
Fund work the children are boarded without any 
compensation to their hosts. There are other or- 
ganizations which provide country board for moth- 
ers as well as children. The Children’s Aid 
Society maintains summer homes at Bath where 
children from the industrial schools and missions 
are taken for a week. Again, the American Fe- 
male Guardian Society and Home for the Friend- 
less, which conducts industrial schools, has a sum- 
mer home where inmates of the city house and 


pupils of the schools enjoy outdoor recreation. . 


The Children’s Aid Society of Brooklyn is another 
of the organizations which have opened summer 
homes, but a complete list is hardly to be expected, 
and these examples may serve to indicate the share 
of poor children in our natural heritage of pure air 
and sunshine. Thegratifying conclusion of a com- 
petent authority is that no poor child under twelve 
in New York need suffer for want of a summer 
vacation in the country. 

Yet it must be remembered that this work needs 
constant support, and it must be remembered also 


that workingwomen are inadequately provided for, 


while as yet there has been practically no attempt 
t» solve the question of country holidays for the 
poorest class of workingmen. Some of the country 
homes admit mothers as well as children, and 
within the last few years the need of vacations for 
working girls has enlisted much sympathetic effort. 
This is the sixth year of the Working Girls’ Vaca- 
tion Society, which provides country board for girls 
recommended by clergymen, physicians, employers, 
missionaries, and others interested, and by the 
Charity Organization Society and the Working 
Girls’ Clubs. The principle of self-help is applied 
here wherever it is possible, and also in the kindred 
society in Brooklyn. Whenever they are able, the 
girls pay a nominal price for their summer board, 
and the balance is made up by the Society. There 
is a graceful instance of sympathetic charitable 
effort in the action of the graduates of Miss Porter’s 
school at Farmington, Conn., who have formed a 
Farmington Lodge Society, purchased a house and 
farm, and given to the Vacation Society permission 
to keep the house full throughout the summer free 
of expense. There is another instance of this kindly 
eare for leas fortunate sisters. The graduates of 
Miss Green’s school purchased a house at Green's 
Farms and presented it to the Society as a testi- 
monial to their former teacher. Last year 416 
working girls were sent to summer homes by this 
Society. 

To these examples there may be added the day 


_ excursions like those of the Floating Hospital of 


St. John’s Guild, those provided for bootblacks, 
newsboys, and others by individual charity, and 
those organized by the missions. The illustrations 
which I have cited are far from covering the field of 
New York’s summer provision for the poor, and 
even if a complete category were offered it would 
be seen that much remains undone; yet these 
examples, like the response to the Johnstown suf- 
ferers, show perhaps that the brotherhood of human- 
ity is not an empty phrase in New York. Side by 
side with the increasing interest in outdoor life 
among the well-to-do, there has grown up a larger 
appreciation of the priceless value of outdoor life 
to the poor. The growth of Fresh Air Fund work, 
of sammer homes, and of excursions for the poor 
has accompanied the growth of country clubs and 
outdoor sports. 


HOW CAN A BOY LEARN A TRADE? 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. 
By Grorcre J. Manson. 


_ has been the experience of Europe in 
regard to the apprenticeship question? In 
England a few years ago there was a general 
complaint as to the caliber of skilled artisans; the 
International Exhibitions furnished opportunities 
for comparing the work of Englishmen with the 
labor of workmen on the Continent. It was dis- 
covered that apprenticeship existed only in form, 
that boys were not thoroughly instructed, simply 
did the drudgery of other workmen, and that they 


uired habits of idleness and listless endeavor 
that lasted them through life, and which were 


powerful factors in corrupting their morals. 


Looking to the Continent, it was found that 


France and Germany were establishing schools for 
the purpose of supplying the technical training 
employers could not give to boys. In Europe, for 
quite a long time, schools have been in existence 
for the building trades, for workers in wood, metal, 
and leather, for weaving and dyeing, for furniture- 
makers, wood-carvers, watchmakers, etc. Some of 
these schools, like the Imperial Technical School 
at Moscow, and the schools at Crefeld and Chem- 
nitz in Germany, at Verviers in Belgium, the 
Trade Schools in Paris, and the London Guilds’ 
School, are on a magnificent scale. Instruction 
is provided by these foreign schools both for young 
men already in the trades and for beginners. 

In the United States the Master Plumbers’ 
Association in some of the cities provides instruc- 
tion for their “helpers.” The Carriage-Makers’ 
Association has a school in New York for young 
men employed in carriage building, and a number 
of private firms provide instruction for their em- 
ployees. Trades are taught to beginners at the 
Free Institute, Worcester, Mass., and at some 
of the colleges endowed by the United States 
Land Grant Act. Trades are also taught to 
colored young men at Hampton, Va., at Clark 
University, Atlanta, Ga., at Central Tennessee 
College, to Indians at Carlisle barracks, Pennsyl- 
vania, and to young men in several asylums and 
reformatories. In both the American and foreign 
schools where trades are taught to beginners, the 
trade instruction is usually combined with a general 
instruction extending over several years. _ 

A representative European trade school is the 
Ecole Communale of Paris, founded in 1873. This 
is located in a poor district back of the Pantheon, 
and most of the pupils are under nine years of age. 
They stay three years, get a good common-school 
education, and learn something of constructive 
industry. After awhile they are sent to work at 
different shops for a day at a time; one day the 
boy will go to a earpenter’s shop, the next to a 
machinist’s, the next to a metal turner’s, and the 
next to a shop where men are engaged in drawing 
and modeling. The oldest school of this kind in 
Paris was founded in 1827—Freres des Ecoles Chré- 
tiennes. Here there are about 900 boys, the chil- 
dren of artisans, 200 of whom are learning a trade. 
Here a boy can learn to be a wood-carver, carpenter, 
turner in wood, compositor, wood-engraver, map- 
engraver, a mason, brass-worker, bookbinder, carver 
and gilder, clockmaker, or a maker of philosoph- 
ical or wind instruments. In these shops the pupils 
in the various trades make articles complete, and 
nothing is made that will not sell. 

In the United States the technical class in New 
York City for carriage draughtsmen mentioned 
above has been in existence for the past seven 
years. It is now carried on at the Young Men’s 


Institute, at 222 Bowery,a branch of the Y. M.C.A. 


Apprentices who work during the day at the car- 
riage shops are in the evening taught the principles 
of designing carriages and the use of the various 
materials in their construction. 

It seems that all persons who want to become 
engineers have to be examined by the Police 
Department, and there is no school in the city 
where the necessary instruction needed to enable a 
person to pass the examination can be obtained. 
Some time ago the managers of the Young Men’s 
Institute started a class of engineering, the mem- 
bership of which is limited to iron-works’ employees, 
or those working in the machine-shop, the fire- 
room, or the engine-room. A practical mechanical 
engineer is in charge of the class, the fee to enter 
which is only fifty cents a month; pupils must also 
be members of the Institute, the yearly membership 
of which is four dollars. 


established a technological school “for the promo- 
tion of a higher course of instruction for the appren- 
tices than that now pursued.” The apprentices are 
graded into three classes; the company bears the 
expense of the education of the apprentices, and 
expects the privilege of availing itself of their serv- 
ices, at fair salaries, for at least three years after 
graduation. From the day of their admission the 
apprentices receive pay—from 70 cents per day the 
first year to $2 per day in the third year. In their 
appointment to the school preference is given to 
the sons of employees who have been killed or 
injured in the company’s service, and free tuition 
is given to those only who are sons of employees 
having been in the service of the company for five 
consecutive years. They must pass a satisfactory 


examination in elementary studies, be of sound 


health, and during the years of study are subject 
to rigid discipline and frequent examinations. 

A firm of machinists at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, lately introduced a system of apprenticeship | 
in their shops; they require fifty-eight hours a 
week in the shop, and nine hours of study. The 
term of apprenticeship is for six years, and boys 
are paid, according to their age, from five to seven 
cents an hour up to twelve cents an hour. This 
plan was started because the employers found it 
difficult to get thoroughly qualified machinists. A 
trade school for tailors was started not long since 
in Baltimore, the second establishment of the sort 
in the United States. 

About a year ago Mayor Hewitt, of New York, 
received a note from a young man who said that 
he wanted a chance tolearnatrade. He had vainly 
applied to more than fifty employers to receive him 
as an apprentice, and he wanted to know if the 
Mayor could not recommend him to a place where 
he could be instructed in some mechanical business. 
The Mayor replied that he was ashamed to say he 
could not give a favorable answer to his corre- 
spondent’s request; under the regulations of the 
trades-unions the number of apprentices was limited. 


“Tf,” said the Mayor, “this action of the trades 


societies in this matter really limited the competi- 
tion for employment which they experience, it 
might be defended, at least upon selfish principles ; 
but, inasmuch as foreign workmen are free to come 
to this country in unlimited numbers, the only effect 
of these regulations is to keep our own young men 
out of useful employment, which is freely open to | 
those who are born and trained in foreign countries.” 
The next day the Mayor found a place for the 
young man at the New York Trade Schools. 

These schools are owned by Colonel R. T. Auch- 
muty, a gentleman of means, and are located at 
First Avenue and Sixty-eighth Street. They were 
started seven years ago, and instruction is now given 
in the following trades: plumbing, bricklaying, 
plastering, stone-cutting, house and sign painting, 
fresco painting, tailoring, carpentry, and black- 
smith’s work. The attendance of students has 
grown from thirty during the first season to 469 the 
seventh season. 

Are these schools successful? Ask a journey- 
man, and he will be pretty sure to tell you he never 
knew a good workman to come out of them; con- 
sult the school authorities, and they will furnish you 
with considerable evidence that they are successful. 
The trades-unions have, at times, shown hostility to 
the schools. Colonel Auchmuty on his part says 
that he has been careful to admit only respectable, 
well-educated young men, charging a reasonable 
price for tuition. He says there is a great demand 
for trade school instruction from grown men; hod- 
carriers want to be bricklayers, janitors want a suf- 
ficient knowledge of the plumbing trade to be able 
to make repairs in the houses of which they have 
charge. Liberal payments have been offered by 
such men for the privilege of attending the schools, 
but the proprietor states that he has refused to 
allow them to do so, because he knew it would be 
distasteful to the journeymen, and because he has 
enough work on hand in helping the young men. 
He says, however, that if the schools are seriously 
interfered with by the trades-unions, or if the young 
men who graduate from them are persecuted, he 
will open them to all who wish to join, and, if nec- 
essary, make them free. He proclaims that “the 
young men of New York City must have a chance 
to share in the high wages paid to foreign-born 
mechanics.” According to his statement, each 
spring many hundreds of “ harvesters,” skilled work- 
men from England and Ireland, come here to work 
during the summer, and return home with their 
savings in the autumn ; among the bricklayers the 
“harvesters” represent ten per cent. of the whole 
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Master plumbers have recognized the New York 
Trade Schools, and give a certificate to graduates 
who pass a satisfactory examination before a com- 
mittee of their association. ‘The boss painters are 
in favor of it; so are the stone-cutters. The Na- 
tional Association of Builders have recommended 
that a boy who wishes to learn the building trade 
should first go to a trade school; they provide for 
graduates entering their shops, and gradually ad- 
vance them in their work. | 

For no trade school, in one sense, can teach a 
trade. This one is conducted on the principle of 
teaching thoroughly how work should be done, and 
leaves the quickness which is required of a first- 
class mechanic to be acquired at real work after 
leaving the schools. There is a certain tact which 
a man, whether he is a preacher or a plumber, has 
got to learn by experience—the knowing what to 
do and how.to do it under new and exceptional 
conditions; a man must get that experience in act- 
ual life. 

- But the trade school fulfills its promise. A boss 
stone-cutter who took one of the boys writes: 
“There was this difference in his case, that he came 
to us in full possession of all the primary instruc- 
tion which is necessary to a boy beginning the 
trade, thereby relieving us of all that trouble and 
attention which would otherwise have to be spent 
on a boy who is going into business. In short, he 
came to us as an apprentice, but went to work like 
a stone-cutter.” In the schools are excellent speci- 
mens of work in plumbing, carpentry, painting, 
and mason-work executed by the pupils, and they 
have done some very creditable work outside of the 
shops. 

Trade schools will probably solve the apprentice- 
ship problem. Very lately another trade school, 
the Pratt Industrial Institute of Brooklyn, has been 
opened on a grand scale, and there the busy hum 
of industry will sound all the sweeter when we 
remember that it is made by our own children and 
the children of our neighbors who are to be num- 
bered among the mechanics of the future. The 
manual instruction which will soon become common 
in our public schools will teach a boy how to handle 
tools and develop his mechanical taste as his mem- 
ory is strengthened by certain studies, while trade 
schools will teach him the theory of some art and 
put him a long way on the road to the mastery of 
some vocation by which he will make his own 


living. 
PADRE AGOSTINO DA MONTEFELTRO,’ 


THE ““MODERN SAVONAROLA.”’ 
By D. E. HERveEy. 


HE sensation created in Florence and Rome 
by the preaching of Padre Agostino is in- 
creasing. During the Lent which has lately passed 
he preached in the large Church of San Carlo, on 
the Corso, to audiences which crowded the build- 
ing, many hundreds being unable to gain admission. 
Every day for the forty days of Lent he preached 
to from four thousand to five thousand persons, 
and the influence he wielded over the ordinarily 
careless Roman people was immense. 

Four years ago a Franciscan monk made his 
appearance in the pulpit in Bologna, and at his 
very first sermon the people hailed him as a new 
Savonarola. In 1888 Agostino preached a series 
of sermons in the Cathedral of Florence, and this 
spring he was summoned to Rome by the command 
of Leo XIII. himself. 

Who is he? A Franciscan preaching friar. 
Who was he? To this second question no such 
simple answer can be given, for all sorts of roman- 
tic stories are current. One report makes him a 
widower who entered the monastery on the death 
of a beloved wife. Another says he is a converted 
Garibaldian. But the story which is the most 
romantic of all, and the most believed, is this: 
About twenty years ago Agostino, then a hot- 
blooded Italian youth, of good family, became 
deeply enamored of a young girl. There was some 
opposition, however, on the part of the lady’s guard- 
ians, and Agostino, with the recklessness of youth 
and love, ran away with his beloved to Switzerland. 
Here they remained for a short while in a lover’s 


paradise, when the brother of the young lady ap- 


peared on the scene, and attacked Agostino with 


his sword. In the encounter that ensued the lover 


proved himself a better swordsman than the brother, 
and very soon the brother fell to the ground, 
pierced to the heart. 


1 We print in our Sunday Afternoon this week a sermon 


by Father Agostino. 


The current Roman reports do not say what 
happened to the young girl, but they do say that 
Agostino, being horror-struck at his act, fled to a 
Franciscan monastery, where for twenty years he 
endeavored, by penance, by hard study and rigid 
seclusion, to wipe away the stain of blood upon his 
soul, and to win pardon for his sin by a life of 
devotion. His qualities were soon accurately meas- 
ured by his superiors. His intellect was vigorous, 
his eloquence was unmistakable, and he was bidden 
to prepare himself to be a preacher. The extraor- 
dinary success that follows him everywhere is 
a testimony to his influence. While preaching in 
Florence he was ill, and had to be carried to the 
Cathedral almost daily in a litter. But his ser- 
mons showed no signs of illness. They were 
taken in shorthand for the papers, and within a few 
hours of their delivery were bought on the streets 
and avenues of Florence. In Rome it was neces- 
sary to give him a military guard to protect him 
from the crowds that followed him everywhere. 
When he reaches his hotel he has to appear on the 
balcony before the crowd will disperse. When he 
rises in the pulpit of San Carlo a murmur runs 


through the vast congregation, “ Hecolo! eccolo!” 


(There he is! there he is!), and as the sermon 
goes on it is punctuated by the sobs and smiles of 
the congregation. Nay, even the rigid convention- 
alities of ‘the Church are forgotten, and “ Bene/ 
bene /” or even “ Bravo /” may be sometimes heard. 

His sermons are essentially the productions of 
to-day. Each age has its own idiom, and each 
great preacher endeavors to express himself in the 
idiom of his age. Agostino uses the idiom of the 
nineteenth century, and thus he interests alike the 
highest and the lowest, the most cultured and the 
simplest, of his hearers. He is not only a born 
orator, but a close logician, and his sermons are 
constructed with admirable art. He is now in the 
prime of life, and his powers are in their fullest 
vigor. His finely formed head, strong and well- 
defined features, sweet and firm mouth, and deep 
flashing eyes, attract the notice of every one the 
moment he appears in the pulpit. A quiet smile 
plays about his mouth as he leans forward to 
begin his discourse, and by that smile the people are 
won. 

If the story told about him be true, it gives one 
reason for his power. He knows the force of 
human passion, and can warn and exhort his 
hearers with a fervor born of personal experience, 
for “out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” The counter-currents of dissension and 
strife that agitate the daily life of man he knows 
can be calmed only by the Master who stilled the 
waves of the Sea of Galilee. He is no cold ascetic, 
resting content to point his hearers only to. the 
ideal that they should aim at, but, with intense 
sympathy, he leads them on, making them feel that 
he knows and has shared their weaknesses and griefs, 
that he has felt their sorrows, that his own heart 
has been torn by the storms of life, and that the 
victory which he has achieved may be won by them 
also, if they will only strive faithfully and seek for 
help from the Source of all strength. The art of 
sympathy belongs to a few highly gifted natures 
only, and no preacher can be truly great who lacks 
it. Agostino possesses it in the fullest degree, and 
his discourses are permeated through and through 
with the most profound human feeling. 

Another secret of his power is his fearless 
courage, as when he stood before the vast audience 
in the Cathedral of Florence and, with ringing elo- 
quence, said to them: “ My friends, your great de- 
sire is to press onward, to advance in every sense of 


the word. Well, then, in the name of the faith of | 


our fathers, I say to you, Forward!” There is 
little or none of the old style of dogmatism in his 
preaching. He is not expounding a creed; he is 
laying bare the secrets of life, uncovering the fes- 
tering sores of society, cutting out with unflinching 
hand the cancers that are eating away the life of 
Christianity in the soul, but all in the most loving 
spirit of charity. What shall be thought of a 
Roman Catholic monk who, in an Italian cathe- 
dral and before a congregation of Italians, can assert 
as follows: “ There is no doubt that if a man is 
born outside the fold of Christ’s Church, and, in his 
ignorance of better things, believes his religion to 
be the true one, while no doubt to the contrary has 
ever entered his mind—if he has conseientiously fol- 
lowed the dictates of his conscience, this man will 
be saved, for in his soul he belongs to the true re- 
ligion.” Do we not detect here an echo of the 
words of John, “ He that doeth truth cometh to 
the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, 
that they are wrought in God.” 


In the construction of his sermons Father Agos- 
tino exhibits a mastery of design. Each discourse 
is devoted to a single theme, and begins with the 
simplest form of the proposition to be elucidated. 
In Florence he began his series with a discourse on 
Truth. He opens with a broad assertion : “ I am not 
here to represent any one particular school of 
thought ; I come in the name of God, the Ambas- 
sador of his mercy. I have but one message for 
you; I should betray my trust if I did not deliver 
it. I come, I repeat, to teach you the truth. It is 
no moment to veil our standard, which is that of 
Jesus Christ.” Then he asks, “ What is truth ?” 
and this question, which Pilate vainly asked, Agos- 
tino answers, “Truth is for man the beginning of 
everything, the germ of beauty, the secret of hap- 
piness.” After dwelling on this for a time he 
narrows the inquiry, and asks, “ What is the 
truth, my brethren, which the age professes to 
teach?” and he sums it all up—“ That they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent” (John xvii., 3). Thus 
following out strict logical principles, he carries on 
the chain of argument to its irresistible conclusion. 
Casting aside all digressions, he goes on in a 
straight course, each link in his chain depending on 
what has gone before, and when he reaches his per- 
oration his eloquence rises, and, while his hearers 
listen in breathless silence, he turns their thoughts 
back from the world, points them to the Cross and 
the Saviour that suffered there, and, when their 
feelings are roused to the highest point, he stops, and 
while the awestruck throngs file out of the church, 
Agostino is on his knees, praying that God, who has 
impelled him to deliver the message, will make it 
lodge in the hearts of the people and bring forth 
abundant fruit. | 

What will be the fate of this eloquent and fear- 
less man? His countrymen call him a modern 
Savonarola. Will he meet the fate of his proto- 
type? He has the courage to denounce the vices 
of bishop, cardinal, or pope. Will they submit to 
the ordeal? The non possumus of Rome broke the 
heart of Lacordaire, cowed Passaglia, paralyzed 
the intellect of Montalembert, overcame the effect 
of the words of Massilon and Bossuet, burned 
Savonarola and. Giordano Bruno at the stake, and 
drove Déllinger and Hyacinthe out of the Church. 
Can Agostino stand the storm which will arise when 
the truth which he is impelled to deliver runs coun- 
ter to some of the cherished designs of Rome? Heis 
strong and fearless, but are his strength and courage 
sufficient? Already he has felt a little of what is 
coming. He called down a blessing on the King of 
Italy and his army as well as on the Pope, and was 
summoned before one of the Cardinals and severely 
reprimanded. He is said to have apologized and 
made his submission, but how long will his proud 
spirit endure such repression ? | 

The sermons which Agostino preached in the 
Florence Cathedral were stenographically reported 
in the Italian newspaper “ Elettrico.” ‘They have 
been translated into English, and published both 
in England and America. The Roman sermons 
have been published in the Roman papers, but have 
not yet appeared in English. An edition of them is, 
however, in preparation. Sermons are not usually 
very exciting reading, but these sermons are in an 
entirely new mold. ‘They constitute a new depart- 
ure in preaching. They are vivid, alive with 
touche® of genius, strictly in consonance with the 
spirit of the day. The old commonplaces of the 
pulpit are entirely discarded, and in their place are 
found themes of present interest handled in fresh 
and vigorous style. The theologian and dogmatist 
is absent, but here is a man, human in feeling, 
modern in thought, and sympathetic in manner. 
His influence is at the moment paramount, but 
whether it wee permanent is yet a question. 


A TRICYCLE TOUR IN NORMANDY. 


IN TWO PARTS.-—-II. 
By ADELA E. ORPEN. 


S it takes a pedestrian several days to get into 
proper condition for a walking tour, so like- 
wise it requires a few days’ riding before one be- 
comes hardened to the tricycle. One’s muscles, 
however, soon get braced up, and by the end of 
the first week we were in excellent training. We 
did our five hours’ riding each day without feeling 
it, and we were quite ready to go sight-seeing the 
moment we had got off the machine. Indeed, 
living so much in the open air and taking so much 
exercise soon brought us into a state of rude health, 
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and we used to do great credit to the victuals at 
the table d’héte twice each day—at lunch and at 
dinner. We became objects of envy to dyspeptic 
gentlemen feebly partaking of this and of that, 
while we boldly faced the entire menu and ate of 
everything. The Professor and I made it a rule to 
taste everything, both the known and the un- 
known. But the known presented itself under 
such curious appellations that we sometimes failed 
to recognize the most familiar dishes. Who that 
didn’t know would ever guess that “apples of the 
earth jumping at the butter” meant simply fried 
potatoes and nothing more? Yet such is the fact. 
After a while we learned that there were things we 
did not like; and whenever “tripe after the fashion 
of Caen” appeared on the scene, we rejected the 
unsavory mess, and resorted to bread during the 
time of its transit round the table. 

French people are polite: that everybody knows. 
Nevertheless we were quite prepared to find them 
astonished out of their politeness by the sight of a 
lady on a tricycle; but they were not. We, or at 
least I, was a very novel sight to them; only at 
one place, so far as I know, had they ever seen a 
lady riding before; yet they never greeted me 
with anything but friendly interest. They looked 
at us, of course; in fact, we interrupted the work 
of all the men, the talk of all the women, and the 
play of all the children wherever we went; but 
they were never rude. They used to make cheer- 
ful remarks about us, and were always ready to 
reply to our greetings, but they were never insult- 
ing. A word now about the horses, for their con- 
duct was in its way quite as remarkable as that of 
the people. We have beeu accustomed for some 
years to ride among a race of frivolous, addle- 
pated quadrupeds who are forever snorting, jump- 
ing, and shying at us. Horses, mules, or donkeys, 
all seem equally unable to bear the sight of 
flashing tricycle wheels (our spokes are nickel- 
plated) with two inoffensive people in the midst. 
But Norman horses are of quite another type; 
they never shied. They took stock of us, and 
came to the conclusion that we were harmless, 
and therefore, like the philosophical beasts that 
they were, they did not consider it their duty to 
upset their carts in a futile effort to run away. 

The roads of the Seine Valley have spoiled us 
forever. We shall always now compare roads with 
those about Rouen, and the comparison can scarcely 
fail to be a trying ordeal to all other tracks. The 
surface was perfect and the gradient easy, so that 
whenever we had to climb hills we felt that matters 
had been made as little difficult for us as the utmost 
skill of engineering could accomplish. It was quite 
another thing when we got into the Vaux de Vire. 
The roads of that picturesque country were devised 
by an enemy of the cycling species—nothing can 
shake my belief on this point. In the first place, 
the country is hilly around Vire, and the aforesaid 
enemy who laid out the roads proceeded upon 
the principle of joining all the highest points by 
straight lines. ‘The result of this simple plan is 
highly disastrous. Under the distorting influence 
of atmospheric foreshortening those innumerable 
straight roads up those innumerable hills assume 
the aspect of receding telegraph poles of outrageous 
height, up and down which minute black specks of 
human beings may be seen painfully to crawl. The 
telegraph poles flatten out a bit as one gets near to 
them, but they make sufficiently unpleasant riding. 
Our machine, too, was very heavily loaded by this 
time, for the Professor delights in old brass, and 
I like quaint china, while we are both addicted to 
curious books. Whenever, therefore, we toiled up 
one of these interminable hills and rushed by the 
force of gravity down the other side only to toil up 
another, we vowed we would never come to the 
Vaux de Vire again on a tricycle. 

Being at Valognes, we determined to ride around 
the coast line to Cherbourg, in order to see the spot 
at Barfleur where the ‘“‘ Blanche-Nef ” went down 
so long ago. Very little ever happens at Barfleur 
nowadays, so that, when we rode into the stable- 
yard of the only inn, our arrival produced quite an 
excitement. The landlady came herself and showed 
us our room, built over the stables, but looking out 
across the garden. She expatiated upon the view, 
and said we could see the railway most beautifully 
from the window. The railway had only just 
arrived at Barfleur, and was, naturally, considered 
more of a novelty than the sea, which is not a new- 
comer. Yes, we could see the railway, and by and 
by there would arrive a train. We were absent 
when this great event took place in the evening, 
but the only engine of the town woke us up next 
morning at five o’clock, and, with much spluttering 


and noise of whistles, betook itself to its duties and 
left us at last in peace. 

There are a great many ugly-looking rocks off 
the coast of Barfleur, so that we were in doubt as 
to which was the one that proved fatal to the 
“ Blanche-Nef.” We asked some sailors who were 
working at a boat, and they instantly pointed it 
out—a long, low reef lying about a mile from the 
shore. Everybody knows the story of how the Prince 
of England, only son of Henry I., with his gay 
young court, set out from Barfleur to sail to Eng- 
land in 1120, and how the crew were elated with 
wine, and the pilot also. The ship struck on a 
rock, but the Prince was put into a boat and was 
being rowed into safety when he heard the ago- 
nized cries of his half-sister, Alice, the Countess of 
Montagne. She besought him to save her. The 
Prince ordered the boat to be put back, and when 
it neared the sinking ship, the drowning wretches 
on board jumped into it from all sides, and in- 
stantly swamped it. The captain and a butcher 
from Rouen named Bérold clung to the wreckage 
until the morning, when the former asked had the 
Prince been saved, and, on learning that he, too, 
was drowned, the unhappy man threw himself into 
the waves and disappeared. Some accounts say the 
butcher swam ashore (a powerful swimmer could 
do it on a calm day, but scarcely after a night’s ex- 
posure in the rigging); others again tell how he was 
brought away by a boat; but one and all agree 
in this: he alone was saved out of all who had 
sailed in the luckless “ Blanche-Nef.”’ King Henry 
never recovered from the dreadful shock, and those 
who have read Mrs. Hemans’s poem are firmly con- 
vinced that he never smiled again. What must fill 
the modern visitor to Barfleur with wonder is the 
fact that nobody else was saved; for the rock, as 
already stated, is not far from the shore; and there 
must have been plenty of people watching the de- 

ure of the Prince’s ship; there would also 
probably have been some boats in the harbor even 
in those days; and yet only one man out of all that 
shipload of three hundred souls succeeded in get- 
ting ashore. It is still talked of at Barfleur as the 
great tragedy of the place, so the landlady told me, 
and when I said it happened long ago, and that 
people forget even great events when they come to 
be nearly eight hundred years old, she said: * Yes, 
but that shipwreck was a very serious one.” 

We finished our three hundred miles in Nor- 
mandy by a beautiful down-hill slide of near four 
miles into Cherbourg, and then we shipped our 
machine on board the Southampton boat, and 
waited twelve hours for the latter to sail. We in- 
spected Cherbourg. It is one of the finest ports in 
the world, and has marvelous defenses and forts and 
docks and basins and all sorts of things, but the 
most singular sight to our eyes was the emptiness 
of it all. There was only one ship loading in that 
vast port, and when she got up steam and made off 
with herself there was absolutely no vessel left, 
except our own steamer taking in hundreds and 
thousands of cabbages for the London market. But 
if there were no ships in the port, after the manner 
of English seaboard towns, there were plenty of 
soldiers in the streets. ‘They were mobilizing that 
particular evening by way of practice for the cen- 
tenary celebration on the following Sunday, and 
the number of soldiers was astonishing. The chief 
characteristic of the English soldier is stiffness and 


tightness. I don’t believe he ever for a moment | 


loses the appearance of having swallowed a ram- 
rod, while the tightness of his clothes would effect- 
ually prevent him from bending were he so far to 
forget himself as to wish to do so. The French 
soldier, on the other hand, is very loose and baggy as 
to garments, and often walks with his hands in his 
pockets. He does not strike the casual beholder as 
being very soldier-like, while he is certainly small. 
Frenchmen can fight, as a thousand years of wars 
amply prove, but the present generation does not 
look very martial, to a woman’s unpracticed eye. 
There came a small stowaway with us to Eng- 
land, whose arrival at Southampton created consid- 
erable interest. It was a cat which had taken up its 
position on that small ledge which runs along both 
sides of a steamer below the port-holes in order to 
prevent the ship knocking against the pier. Upon 
this ledge, not six inches wide, the cat had perched 
itself while the steamer was in the harbor at Cher- 
bourg, and there it clung during the whole of a 
rather rough night, only to be discovered as we were 
getting into the Solent next morning. It was wet 
and terrified out of its poor little wits by the night 
of horror that it had passed. Every one on board 
was interested in it, and we all did what we could 
by gently calling to it in the hope of making it 


somewhat tamer. The boat that came out to tow 
in our stern hawser put back, after doing its work, 
and endeavored to rescue poor pussy, but she re- 
treated to the bow, out of reach. As we came 
alongside, the quay was lined with men anxiously 
watching the cat,and as soon as we were close | 
enough a sailor let himself down to the ledge and 
tried to get her. Butshe, poor thing! terrified out 
of all knowledge of kindness from any quarter, 
sprang madly into the water. They instantly 
manned a boat and went after her, and so, in a few — 
minutes, even against her will, the poor animal was 
safe. Three of the sailors on our ship declared 
their intention of keeping her. I am sure that 
whichever of them gets her will treat her well, if 
only out of recognition of her heroism during that 
terrible night. 


SUNDAY IN A VERMONT CHURCH 
SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
By A. H. Ear.e. 


Cure years ago the yearly town meeting and 

Training Day and the weekly religious services 
in the village church were the only recreations which 
a New England farmer and his family ever had. 
So, through wet weather and cold weather and hot 
weather alike, they never failed to go to meeting. 
This church of which I tell was not built in the 
middle of the little town of Andover, as it would 
then have been for the convenient attendance of 
one village only ; but it was situated at the “ cross- 
roads,” where it was really at the convenience of 
none, though farm people from three townships 
worshiped there. | 

There was only one house within a mile of this 
“‘ meeting-house,” and that was Farmer Jackson’s, 
and was just across the road from it. In fact, 
Farmer Jackson had given the land and lumber for 
the church, and so had chosen to have it near his | 
own home. His great red brick house (with only 
one story of perpendicular walls, and three low- 
studded stories in the peaked roof), his sheds, 
barns, and outbuildings, and the small, square, 
barn-like church, with its long horse-sheds, made 
quite a little settlement at the top of the hill. 

From far around came on Sunday morning the 
farm wagons (generally painted a bright light-blue) 
and an occasional carryall, bearing grim, thin farm- 
ers, lean, unhappy-looking wives, and children with 
cheeks ruddy with that glow of health which lasts 
only through early youth in the cold, bleak hills of 
Vermont. 

The farmers wore suits of home-spun clothes, 
long, full-skirted coats of drab, light brown, or 
bottle-green, with double collars and capes, and 
frequently around their necks wrapped heavy gray 
shawls. They had also heavy beaver hats, bought — 
in Boston, generally as part of wedding finery, and 
often worn for thirty years as a “meeting hat.” 
In winter, however, these beaver hats gave place to 
heavy fur caps of rabbit, mink, or muskrat skins, 
with great projecting visors and well-tied-down 
ear-laps. 

_ The women wore gowns of calico and nankeen 
in summer, and in winter of home-spun wool. 

‘hese short-waisted gowns were made with round, 
low-open necks and short sleeves. In summer and 
winter alike, they wore in the necks of these 
dresses a tucker and frill of white dimity or book- 
muslin. From early summer until fall they drew 
on their hands and arms for church wear long 
sleeves of yellow nankeen, with fingerless hand- 
coverings like a “mitt.” These sleeves were but- 
toned to the shoulder of the gown, and as they were 
freshly washed and starched each week, they 
formed a most uncomfortable addition to the sum- 
mer toilet. In winter the women wore, instead of 
nankeen gloves, great “leg-o’-mutton” sleeves, 
— carried huge muffs of lambs’ wool and bear- 
skin. 

_ Each farm-wife made her own straw bonnet from 
coarse imported straw braids for summer wear; and — 
she stuffed and quilled the heavy woolen “ punkin 
hood” which kept her warm in winter. A favorite 
article of summer headgear among the older 
women was the green silk “calash,” being easily 
pushed back or forward by its green ribbon bridle, 
somewhat like an old-fashioned chaise-top. These 
calashes stood well up from the head, and thus did 
not crush the cap which every married women then 
wore; and, as they bore no hot weight on the head, 
and yet shaded it, formed a most sensible and com- 
fortable head covering. Shawls and great round 
cloaks gave warmth to the shoulders and body, and 
these latter, when once spun, woven, and made up, 
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lasted a lifetime. In the spring and fall a few of 
the richer farmers’ wives and daughters had fringed 
black silk capes and spencers, but these were 
unusual luxuries. The children were little minia- 
tures of their parents ; even the smallest boys wore 
the great beaver hats, which were large enough in 
the crown to last them until the boy was quite 
grown. 

In winter each woman and child carried a foot- 


stove full of hot coals; for the icy church had no. 


means of being heated, and the warm breath of 
each worshiper was plainly visible in the cold air 
within the church. 

At all seasons the noon interval between the two 
services was spent at Farmer Jackson’shouse. The 
men, after feeding the horses, gathered in his farm- 
yard or his outer kitchen and discussed theological 
points in a loud voice, or the crops and stock in an 
undertone, while the women, in their low, nasal 
voices, compared rheumatic pains and other griev- 
ances in the inner kitchen. 

Farmer Jackson was the most “ sociable” man 
in the entire township, and the weekly noon-gather- 
ing at his home was a great source of delight to 
him; and perhaps he did not wholly, in his hospi- 
tality, lose sight of the advantages derived from his 
visitors, for many a shrewd bargain in the sale and 
exchange of cattle and pigs did he conclude upon 
the Lord’s Day. To the children he was most kind 
and cordial, giving to each a glass of hot cider-flip, 
with two or three raisins in it, to warm their chilled 
bodies in winter, and a great pewter mug of cold 
well water flavored with molasses and ginger to 
slake their almost unquenchable thirst in summer. 
Then he took them in little groups to see the 
glories of his “ best parlor,” and explained to them 
its extraordinary decoration. 

The walls of this room had been painted by a 
traveling artist, and were regarded by the Jackson 
family as a triumph of high art. Above the high 
black mantelpiece a yellow dchre sun threw his 
rays over vermilion and purple clouds. These rays 
of light were gilded, and curved in various direc- 
tions, and gave Phebus the appearance of a good- 
tempered, smiling octopus, withal somewhat intoxi- 
cated. From each side of the fireplace sprung a 
great palm tree, most carefully and elaborately 


painted ; they bore, at the base of their spreading 


cluster of leaves, great bunches of hanging pine- 
apples. Around one of these palm trees was coiled 
an appalling and frightful serpent, his striped folds 
most beautifully diversified with gilded spots. Be- 
hind the other palm tree lurked a crouching tiger. 

On the plastered wall, on either side of the fire- 
place, was painted a portrait, with a fine simulated 
gold frame, apparently held to the wall by large 
cords and tassels which were carefully and minutely 
painted. One of these portraits was of George 
Washington, in full uniform, and the other was of 
the owner of all these glories, and, like many a 
wooden-faced daub, bore an astonishing and comi- 
cal resemblance to the sitter for the portrait. 

On one blank wall-space beside the door was 
painted a coach and four, bearing as passengers 
all the members of the Jackson family, some lean- 
ing out of the coach windows, some seated on top. 
They were dressed in rich attire, such as no one 
had ever seen the Jacksons wear, and were adorned 


with a profusion of rich gold jewelry ; their abnor- 


mally large heads were all painted at full front 
view, irrespective of the position of their bodies, and 
gave a somewhat disjointed and startling effect. 

On another large wall-space was a marine view : 
fierce waves, and a strangely rigged brig with gilded 
cannon, and many fine flags and pennants all blow- 
ing stiffly against the wind which filled the sails. 
A steamboat, too, sailed those waters blue—the 
greatest triumph of the painter’s art. It was evi- 
dent that neither the artist nor the farmer had, at 
the time of the execution of this decoration, ever 
geen asteamboat, for Robert Fulton’s invention was 
then in its infancy; but this steamboat was con- 
structed from description. The hull was shaped 
like that of an ordinary boat, and bore two brick 
chimneys. It rested on two cross-bars like a wagon, 
and had four great wheels which set well up out of 
the water. The explanation of this new and won- 
derful invention was a source of weekly delight to 
the farmer. 

Various small wall-spaces, otherwise unoccupied, 
bore little painted cannon, soldiers, and flags, all 
with a most Japanesque lack of perspective. The 
free use of gold-leaf in these mural decorations had 
added much to their expense, but had certainly 
made them most unique in effect. The only other 
ornaments in this room were a few framed silhou- 
ettes, a family Bible, two pairs of tall brass candle- 


sticks, and a little row of oblong silvered discs, 
bearing names and dates. These latter were coilin- 
plates. 


ing in Portland, and came home full of a “ new- 
fangled”’ city way for the children to spend the 
nooning—a Sunday-school. The church members 
adopted the idea of it slowly but gladly, because it 
rid them of the care of the children at midday ; 
but Elder Whiteinch, the minister—whose Scotch 
mother had never known of Sunday-schools—looked 
on the innovation as a foothold given the Scarlet 
Woman. He preached long, bitter sermons against 
the school ; hurled long passages of Scripture at his 
parishioners when they ventured to speak to him of 
it; would not consort with the children at n»on- 
time, nor even stay in the house with them; but, 
when he had pronounced the morning benedic- 
tion, ostentatiously gathered up and carried off 
his leather-covered Bible and hymn-book to the 


horse-shed, where, seated on a stone, he spent the 


nooning in fasting and prayer. 

At last, after many months of silence on the 
hated subject, during which the Sunday-school 
prospered, he caught little Alvin Adams by the 
arm and said, fiercely, “ What do you talk about in 
there? What mummery does she teach you?” 
‘She teaches us to say the Commandments and the 
Golden Rule, and ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me,’” answered Alvin, stoutly, “and to sing 
prettier songs than Windham and Mears and 
Omer.” “And doesn’t she teach you to make 
crosses and bow to the Virgin Mary?” The aston- 
ished stare of the child at this question must have 
been convincing proof to the contrary, for the Elder 
never preached again against the Sunday-school. 

But he had another mode of revenge. He 
lengthened his morning sermon from occupying 
two hours’ time to two hours and a half, thus giv- 
ing a short half-hour for the Sunday-school teacher. 
After his death, the school took the time formerly 
given to the afternoon service, and all, old and 
young, took part. 


Elder Whiteinch was a characteristic specimen 


of the. most rigid and bitter form of Calvinistic 
religion. His Scotch mother had formed his relig- 
ion and belief, and his hard, unbeautiful New 
England life had strengthened all these views. His 
yearly salary was, of course, slight; ‘donation vis- 
its’ were unknown in that part of the country. So 
he worked through the week as a cobbler and a 
bootmaker. His work-bench always bore his open 
Bible, which he studied as he worked. As he read 


| portions of the Scripture which bore upon the text 


upon which he meant to preach the following Sun- 
day, he marked the place with a long needleful of 
waxed shoe-thread. These threads hung down out- 
side the Holy Book, and often thirty or forty of 
these markers would be used in asinglesermon. It 
was a great source of watchfulness and attention to 
the younger children in the congregation to see 
whether Elder Whiteinch ever opened at the wrong 
place in the Bible, or, rather, whether he ever mis- 
took one thread of reference for another; but no 
one had ever been able to say that they had caught 
him in error. - 

His clothing on Sundays was a well-worn suit of 


shining black broadcloth which would make the 


fortune of a character actor of the present day. 
The coat had been made for a much shorter man 
than the Elder, and the buttons at the back were 
well up between his shoulder-blades ; but, in spite 
of his ill-fitting garment, his voluminous white neck- 
cloth and his thin, pale, severe face gave him an air 
of dignity which made its due impression on his 
congregation. 

His week-day costume was most singular—a 
pair of shapeless home-spun and home-made black 
trousers (this in deference to his clerical position), 
and a long brown smock-frock (this to show his 
humbleness of spirit in his week-day work). But 
as he hated and abhorred the frock, he had a habit 
of tying it in a great knot in the back at his waist, 
where it hung, a comical forerunner and caricature 
of the present fashionable ladies’ tournure. Oh, 
those long, tedious doctrinal sermons! the women 
eating in the summer (to help pass the weary time) 
sprigs of caraway and fennel, and the children 
surreptitiously chewing spruce gum and nibbling 
maple sugar. A curious habit prevailed among the 
old farmers who attended this church when they 
grew tired during the long sermon. They stood 
up, leaned over the pew door, and stared up and 
down the aisle to rest and amuse and stretch 
themselves. One day Deacon Puffer stood up to 
stretch himself in his accustomed way, but his pew 
door was insecurely fastened. As he leaned heavily 


against it, it gave way under his weight, and he 
sprawled out into the aisle on his hands and knees, 


| with a clatter that wakened all the sleepers. 
Farmer Adams’s eldest daughter had been visit- - 


This unfortunate mischance of the deacon’s was 
a source of most‘intense mortification to his wife, 
but it paled before a second terrible episode which 
caused the good woman to absent herself from 
church for a month. The deacon had been hard at 
work, and was quite worn out with a busy week of 
sheep-washing, and, in the quiet rest of the church 
and under the droning voice of the Elder, he fell 
asleep. Suddenly he sprang to his feet, with his 
eyes closed, seized his wife by both shoulders and ° 
shook her violently, shouting at the top of his voice, 
“Haw, Buck! haw, there! Stand still, will ye!” 
Poor Mrs. Puffer! what woman could endure with 
calmness such a frightful disgrace as that ? 

The pews of this church were square, with a floor 
raised about inches above the aisle floor. This 
formed a step at the door of the pew which was a 
great trap for clumsy feet of the country children. 
They stumbled at the pew door, and recovered 
their footing only to trip again over the various 
“crickets” or foot-stools which lurked within the 

w. 
The pulpit was very high and narrow, and over- - 
hung by a clumsy sounding-board. It was reached 
by a narrow flight of steps, and lighted from behind 
by a window high up in the wall. This window 
served a double purpose, for the pulpit was so small 
that the long-limbed Elder could not kneel in it. So, 
when he wished to lead the congregation in prayer, 
he gravely turned his pulpit chair around, knelt in 
“~ and rested his feet on the window ledge behind 

im. 

As soon as the text was given out, Deacon 
Batchellor, who was old and very deaf, rose frem 
his pew, walked heavily down the aisle, and half 
ascended the pulpit steps. Then he adjusted an 
enormous tin ear-trumpet, and sat there through the 
long sermon, a pious and attentive, but most gro- 
tesque, figure. 

The singers’ seats stretched entirely across the 
church in front of the pulpit—two long rows, with 
a rack or desk for hymn-books between them. The 
men singers sat with their backs to the pulpit, while 
the women faced them. When the leader struck 
his tuning-fork and gave the key, all stood up and 
literally bawled and sung in each other’s faces. All 
the old mournful minor tunes were great favorites, 
and the rhymed stories of hell-fire, damnation, and 
lost souls gave the greatest satisfaction to both 
singers and parson. 

Questions of doctrine were Elder Whiteinch’s 
greatest joy and most frequent discussion, and sev- 
eral times a year he preached on the “ unpardonable 
sin ;” but we must remember that he had none of 
the sins of great cities to form subjects of sermons 
and to preach against—not even that of intemper- 
ance, for the simple reason that it was then con- 
sidered a sin in no one to drink strong liquors, pro- 
vided a man stopped short of gross intoxication. 
Habitual drinkers were all those New England 
farmers. In nearly every household in the winter 
months a little pewter flagon or tankard filled with 
boiling water (and with straw-covered handle to 
prevent burning the hand) was brought in to the 
farmer at eight o’clock, the regular bedtime. Then 
a great pitcher of rum-toddy or cider-flip was 
brewed, and every one, men, women, and children, 
drank of it, and thus went warmed to their ice-cold 
chambers, where the snow sifted in little drifts on 
the floor. No farm hand would work at plowing 
and haying without three glasses of rum a day. 
Even the few workwomen who took their rounds 
among these farms—a tailoress, wool-weaver, an 
Indian “ squaw nurse ’’—all demanded, received, and 
drank their daily glass of rum. ‘ 

Bears were not infrequent visitors in Vermont in 
those days, and many a bear’s tracks and depreda- 
tions were reported at the Sunday “ nooning,” and 
the hunt planned there as well. It was  subse- 
quently carried out in action, dealing death to the 
bear, and giving sufficient reason for the large con- 


sumption of New England rum. 


But the bears are gone with the forests, and the 
old Andover church is gone also. A chance spark 
from an oil lantern set fire to the Jackson barn. 
The fire could be ill-fought with only the bucket 
from the old well-sweep and the milk pails to ca 
water in. So the flames spread, and the high winds 
blew them across the road to the old wooden church, 
and all were destroyed together, and only a cellar 
wall and a few half-burned bricks mark the spot 
where so many dull but happy Sundays were spent. 
Let this slight account help to keep their memory 
living. 
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A FACTOR, NOT A RESULT. 


ATURALLY, the minds of men and women 
turn at this time to thoughts of independence. 
Is not the air charged with the electric current of 
thought turned to the beginnings of the Nation? 
Old school histories, covered with dust, are taken 
from topmost shelves with the high purpose of re- 
freshing the memory of the early days of the Nation. 
The book is carefully dusted, spectacles adjusted, 
the light arranged to fall at the most favorable 
angle, and the work begins. What magic is there! 
The printed letters on the page do not refresh 
the flagging memory of forgotten lessons, but there, 
written in invisible characters, are the life-histories 
of those who bent over the pages, struggling, amid 
the crowded interests of youth, to remember the 
names and figures that covered them. Heads will 
bend lower as the mind recalls the unconstitutional 
declarations of independence that were thought and 
expressed by those who to-day are the slaves of 
habit, of circumstance, of limitation, that miracles 
alone could remove. How far each had traveled 
from the early purpose! ‘To the one whom physical 
power made master, there has come the slavery of 
sin: Samson slain by his own strength, which was his 
snare instead of his crown; and to-day, an old man, 
weakened in body and mind, he is chained to the 
sin from which physical weakness would have 
saved him. And the brilliant one whose powers 
won every honor, whose smile gave entrance into 
the charmed circle, when called into life expected 
to find the same victory that was in the old school- 
room, but too many lances of equal brightness and 
greater strength were among the ranks in the larger 
field, and the knight of the school is unhorsed, and, 
in the battle of life, forgotten. 

How many of those who read their declarations 
of independence so fearlessly, chafing and rebelling 
against the unrighteous restrictions of youth arbi- 
trarily exercised, have forced the world to accept 
their enactment and bow before their decrees? 
Too many have fallen victims to the laws they 
made for their own governing, and are the marked 
objects of rebellion against the laws that men and 
time have proved the world’s salvation. 

Independence! What does it mean? Is it the 
self-constructed idol, developed without plan or pur- 
pose beyond the impulse of the hour? It is the 
basis of life’s harmony. It is the root of progress ; 
for that only is true independence which brings the 
life of the individual in contact with the men of his 
day. All individual life that neglects to consider 
in life’s problem the addition and subtraction that 
grows out of living in a world of men, each with 
his own purpose, each with his own plan, each with 
his own place, is never worked out, but is always in 
the beginning, always writing the figure1. Noman 
liveth unto himself. He cannot make one plan that 
does not involve another life, and his freedom to 
execute his plans depends on his power to imbue 
other men with his theme, his purpose. He gains 
independence by gaining dependence. Independ- 
ence can never be of the one only as it is at war 
with the many. There may be independence of 
thought, but thought is valuable only as it is ex- 
pressed in action. The world would not be where 
it is to-day if men of thought had not found expres- 
sion in words, in brush, in action. The dreamer 
may live in his shell; the world rushes by him 
unconscious of him, for he ministers to neither its 
thought nor its activities. 

We leave an impress on our day, not as we live 
for the one, but for the many; and, by a strange 
but undeniable process, we best minister to the one 
as we lead the many. He is truly independent who 
works out life’s problems seeing himself as the least 
numeral, but a part of each. Not one colony made 
a nation, but the sum total. No one individual 


changes the history of a race; but as his spirit is 
multiplied in the many, changing the thought of 
each till it finds expression in action. Not the 
doing gives true independence, but the being. And 
to be means living as a part of the best in each 
whom we meet by the wayside. Neither strength 
nor talent makes independence, gives freedom. 
Samson destroyed himself with his enemies; Byron, 
Burns, and innumerable of the world’s most gifted 
sons passed out of life in slavery. 


A BOBOLINK RHAPSODY. 


By Oxuive THoRNE MILLER. 


She anything be more lovely than a meadow in 
June, its tall grass overtopped by daisies 
whose open faces, 


* Candid and simple and nothing-withholding and free, 
Publish themselves to the sky ” ? 


One such I knew, despised of men as a meadow, 


no doubt, but glorious to the eye with its unbroken 
stretch of white bowing before the summer breeze 
like the waves of the sea, and charming as well to 
pewee and kingbird who hovered over it, ever and 
anon diving and bringing up food for the nestlings. 
When to a meadow not quite so abandoned to 
daisies as this one, where buttercups and red clover 
flourish among the grass, is added the music of the 
meadow’s poet—the bobolink—surely nothing is 
lacking to its perfection. 

Passing such a field not long ago, I noted the 
babble of bobolinks, though too far off to hear well, 
and a little later I set out down another path which 
passed through the meadow, to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the birds. It was a warm summer 
morning, near the middle of June, and when I 
reached the spot not a bobolink was in sight, but 
from under the vast expanse of daisies and butter- 
cups came a medley of sounds that indicated a pop- 
ulous bird-city beneath—little spurts of song, low 
calls, enchanting bits of music. 

Seeking a convenient bank under an old apple 
tree, I sat down, made myself as inconspicuous as 
possible, and waited. With these birds, however 
—as I soon found out—to be inconspicuous is not 
necessary. ‘They are not chary of their music; on 
the contrary, they often appear to sing directly toa 
spectator, and they are too confident of the security 
of the nest to be disturbed about that. In a mo- 
ment a blagk head with its buff cap appeared at the 
top of w grass_stem, and instantly the black body, 
with its grotesque white decoration, followed. The 
bird flew half a dozen feet, singing as he went, 
as if the movement of the wings set the music 
going, alighted a little nearer, sang again, and 
finally, concluding that here was something to 
be looked after—a human being, such as he was 
accustomed to see pass by, taking possession of 
a part of the bobolink domain—he flew boldly to a 
small tree a few yards from me. He alighted on 
the top twig, in plain sight, and proceeded to “ look 
me over,” a performance which I returned with 
interest. He was silent only a few seconds, but the 
sound that came from his beak amazed me; it was 
a “mew.” If the catbird cry resembles that of a 
cat, this was a perfect copy of a kitten’s weak wail. 
It was always uttered twice in close succession, and 
sometimes followed by a harsh note that proclaimed 
his blackbird strain—a “ chack !” 

His utterance was thus: “mew, mew (quickly), 
chack !’’ and I interpreted it into a warning to me to 
leave the premises. I did not go, however, and after 
several repetitions his vigilance began to relax. He 
was really so full of sweet summer madness that it 
was impossible to keep up the rdle of stern guard- 
ian of the nests under the veil of buttercups and 
daisies, which he knew all the time I could never 
find. So, whenhe opened his mouth to say “ chack,” 
a note or two would irresistibly bubble out beside it, 
as if he said, “ You really must go away, my big 
friend. We cannot have you in our fields—But, 
after all, isn’t the morning delicious ?” 

After a long struggle between desire to sing and 
his conviction of duty as special policeman, which 
ludicrously suggested Mr. Dick in his struggle 
between longing to be foolish with David Copper- 
field and to be grave to please Miss Betsey, he fairly 
gave in and did sing—and such a burst! Everybody 
has tried his hand at characterizing this bird’s incom- 
parable song, but no one has fully expressed it, for 
words are not capable of it. Perhaps Mrs. Spof- 
ford has caught the spirit as well as any one: 


‘‘ Last year methinks the bobolinks 
Filled the low fields with vagrant tune, 


_ The sweetest songs of sweetest June— 

_ Wild spurts of frolic, always gladly 

_ Bubbling, doubling, brightly troubling, 
Bubbling raptnrously, madly.” 


Expressing himself was so great a relief to my 
bobolink, after his unnatural gravity of demeanor, 
that he repeated the performance again and again. 
I say repeated it; I found that he had two ways of _ 
beginning, but after he got into his ecstasy I 
couldn’t think of anything but how marvelous it 
was, so that whether the two differed all through I 
am not sure. It was every time a new rapture to 
me as well as to him. One of his beginnings that 
I had time to note before I was lost in the flood of 
melody was of two notes, the second a fifth higher 
than the first, with a “‘ grace-note,” very low indeed, 
before each one. The other beginning was also 
two notes, the second at least a fifth lower than the 
first, with an indescribable jerk between, and uttered 
so softly that if I had been a little further away I 
could not have heard it. It sounded like “tut, 
now.” 

Seeing that I remained motionless, the bird for- 
got altogether his uncongenial occupation of watch- 
man, and launched himself into the air toward me, 
soaring round and round me, letting fall such a 
flood, such a torrent, of liquid notes that I thought 
half a dozen were singing, and then dropped into 
the grass. Soon others appeared here and there, 
and sang it mattered not how or where—soaring or 
beating the wings, on a grass stem, the top of a . 
tree, or hidden in the grass, beaten by rain or 
rudely rocked by the wind, they “sang and sang 
and sang.” 

Then for awhile all was still. A turkey leading 
her fuzzy little brood about in the grass thrust 
her scrawny neck and anxious head above the 
daisies, said “quit! quit!” to me, and returned to 
the brooding mother-tones that kept her family 
around her. ‘Tiring of my position while waiting for 
the concert to resume, I laid my head back among 
the ferns, letting the daisies and buttercups tower 
above my face—strangely enough, by this sim- 
ple act realizing as never before the real mother- 
hood of the earth. It is doubtless not without sig- 
nificance that the Eastern chela treads the earth 
with bare feet, to unite himself more closely with 
nature, to draw into himself her magnetism for 
strengthening and for refreshment. 

While I lay thus musing, lo! a sudden burst of 
music above my head! A bobolink sailed over my 
face, not three feet from it, singing his merriest, 
and then dropped into the grass behind me. Oh, 
never did I so much wish for eyes in the back of 
my head! He must be almost within touch, yet I 
dared not move; doubtless I was under inspection 
by that keen dark eye, for the first movement sent 
him away with a whir. 

My next visitors were a small flock of six or 
eight cedar-birds, who were seriously disturbed by 
my choice of a couch. Evidently the green tent 
above my head was their chosen tree, and they 
could not give it up.. Finding me perfectly silent, 
they would come, perch in various parts of the 
branches, and turn their wise-looking black spec- 
tacles down to look at me, keeping up an animated 
conversation the while. We call the cedar-bird 
silent, because he has, so far as known, but one low 
note ; but he can put into that one an almost infinite 
variety of expressions. If I so much as moved a 
hand, instantly my Quaker-clad friends dived off 
the tree below the bank across the road, as if, in 
their despair, they had flung themselves madly into 
the brook at the bottom. But I did not suspect 
them of so rash an act, and, indeed, in a few min- 
utes the apple tree again resounded with their cries. 

Meanwhile the sun marched relentlessly on, and 
the shadows without and the feelings within alike 
pointed to the dinner hour (12 m.). I rose, and 
thereby created a panic in my small world. Six 
cedar-birds disappeared over the bank, a song-spar- 
row flew shrieking across the field, a squirrel inter- 
rupted in his investigations fled madly along the 
rail fence, every few steps stopping an instant, with 
hindquarters laid flat and tail resting on the rail, 
to see if his head was still safe on his shoulders. 

I gathered up my belongings and sauntered off 
toward home, musing, as I went, upon the bobolink 
family. I had not once seen or heard the little 
mates. Were they busy in the grass with bobolink 
babies ? and did they enjoy the music as keenly as 
I did? How much I “ wanted to know”! How I 
should like to see the nests and the nestlings! What 
sort of a father is the gay singer? (some of the 
blackbird family are exemplary in this relation.) 


| Does he drop his part of poet, of reveler of the 


meadows, I wonder, and come down to the sober 
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prose of stuffing baby mouths? Are bobolinks 
always this jolly, delightful crowd? are they never 
quarrelsome? Alas! it would take much more 
than one day, however sunny and however long, to 
tell all these things. 
At the edge of the meadow I sat down agai, 
hoping for one more song, and then came the crown 
of the whole morning—the choicest reserved for 
the last. A bird sailed out from behind the daisies, 
passed over my head, and delivered the most be- 
witching rhapsody I had yet heard. Not merely 
once did he honor me, but again and again, without 
pausing, as if he intended to fill me as full of bobo- 
link rapture as he was himself. His voice was pe- 
culiarly rich and full, and, what amazed me, his 
first three notes were an exact reproduction of the 
wood-thrush’s (though more rapidly sung), includ- 
ing the marvelous organ-like quality of that bird's 
voice. I could have listened forever. 
“ Oh, what have I to do with time ? 
For this the day was made.” 


But when he had uttered his message he sank back 
into the grass, and I tore myself away from the 
bobolink meadow, and came home far richer and far 
happier than when I set out. 


TWILIGHT OR SUNSET? 


T is a question if the Stoics learned to view old 
age, with all its limitations, in the spirit of their 
school. It is the period of life when pleasures 
depend on how far life has been lived as a prepara- 
tion for it. It is not easy for the young man, whose 
blood leaps through his veins in ardent anticipation 
of what life has in store for him, to remember that 
the enjoyment of the treasures of life’s storehouse 
can be exhausted, and leave hours when even the 
memory of them adds bitterness to present inactivity. 
If we stop in youth to question about old age, we 
give it for ourselves greater heat, greater interest, 
than we see in the old age that surrounds our own 
youth. That wrinkles, stiff joints, rheumatic 
muscles, inflexible minds, will be the inheritance of 
our old age we refuse to believe. Yet every boat- 
race is affecting those same muscles which must go 
with us through life ; every opinion that refuses to 
measure its strength in accordance with the laws of 
reason and of men is affecting a mind that will be 
ours in old age. We are constantly talking of 
watching a child’s development, because of its 
importance in shaping maturity. Do we realize the 
influence of childhood’s environment on the far 
distant old age? As we study life, do we not see 
that there is no end to growth for the men and 
women who are alive to its issues? That some die 
before death, die to the questions that affect the 
mass of men, die physically because of powers 
abused, is but a warning. Life’s opportunities 
should never end; death should be the open door into 
a freer atmosphere. ‘To the wise men and women 
old age is not a mere chrysalis state; it holds 
possibilities as great as youth, though of far different 
order. To live so that physically we are not bank- 
rupt is worthy of the thought and effort of the 
wisest, and that old age can be the supercharged 
storehouse of spiritual wealth, each year lived in 
the service of God and truth proves to our inner- 
most consciousness that such years add treasures. 

How much the health of the body has to do with 
the health of the soul we are only beginning to 

learn. How much every exhausted muscle, every 
- worn-out nerve, has to do with the spirit that dwells 
within is one of the facts that have influenced 
modern theological thought. Recognizing this, 
should we not give to the body the care, the train- 
ing, that will leave the spirit unmarred ? 

Dr. Robson Roose, in a recent number of the 
“Fortnightly Review,” has a most valuable paper 
on “ The Art of Prolonging Life,” in which he says: 
‘The whole term of life may be divided into the 
three main periods of growth and development, of 
maturity, and of decline. No hard and fast lines 
can be drawn between these two latter phases of 
existence; the one should pass gradually into the 
other until the whole picture is changed.” The 
word picture is happily used, for it suggests beauty, 
and each phase of life has its own beauty, if lived 
naturally. The old phrase, “ Whom the gods love 
die young ” might be added to: Whom they wish to 


honor live to old age. . Dr. Roose says that occupa- 


tion is an absolute necessity to the prolonging life ; 
that frequently mental power grows stronger as the 
bodily power decreases, and for this reason he urges 
that the mental powers be exercised during the 
period of maturity. Persons in middle life, he says, 
should seek and find pleasure in definite ends. He 


points out the fact that life at the present time 
offers many more allurements to the mind than in 
the past. Science has become an open gateway 
to the most elementary seeker; the difficulty in 
literature is to keep to one line where there are so 
many pathways offering both pleasure and training. 
Hobbies, he tells us, are a great possession, keeping 
the mind fresh when the muscles have lost power. 

The secret of a working old age, after all, lies in 
the power to adjust life to the changing conditions. 
Dr. Roose says that when a man finds that severe 
mental effort is necessary to accomplish that which 
was previously accomplished with ease, he must 
yield to the power that controls his faculties, and 
adjust effort to that power. The same rule should 
govern physical effort. Exercise is a necessity, 
inactivity a cause of physical degeneration ; but the 
exercise must never be exhausting, as that which 
depletes physical power robs the mind. No law or 
rule can be made by which the machinery of life 
can be perfectly balanced. Each man must learn 
from experience how much exercise he is capable of, 
and then wisely refuse to exceed that limit. Dr. 
Roose says: “ Above all things, sudden and rapid 
exertion should be scrupulously avoided by per- 
sons of advanced age.” Many times a man who 
might have lived to accomplish his share of life’s 
work for years longer has perished because of sud- 
den exercise that used all reserved force. Old age 
cannot store up a fund of strength that can be used 
at once. Food has an important place in the pres- 
ervation of mental and physical powers in old age. 
The man who has violated the laws of digestion 
during a period of thirty years or more cannot hope 
to redeem the error by a sudden revolution in his 
habits, any more than the spendthrift can accumu- 
late a fortune by economy when he bas lost his 
earning power. 

Sleep is an important factor in the preservation 

of powers, and for many old people an afternoon 
nap is atonic. Careful bathing, Dr. Roose insists, 
is another preservative, and should be a part of the 
daily routine; warm water is better than cold, and 
brisk rubbing very essential. 
. Then the secret of a healthy old age is a wisely 
lived life that began in the cradle. Habits of tem- 
perance in food, in exercise, in occupation; the 
cultivation of a philosophy or creed that distin- 
guishes between essentials and non-essentials, and 
gives to every event, every incident, its proper 
place; the wisdom to keep a perspective in life, 
not bringing every possibility into the immediate 
foreground—this is the secret of an old age of use- 
fulness. Happy the men and women who can say 
with Rawdon Brown, who, in old age, commenting 
on the death of a friend, wrote: “It seems to me 
to bode my own speedy departure hence, and always 
with gratitude to the Almighty for having been 
allowed to pass so great a portion of my life here.” 
He found his work and his place, and life was, from 
beginning to end, one great opportunity. 


CONVERSATION AT TABLE. 


By M. Nortu. 


Hager of the animal creation excepting man takes 
its food in eager, selfish silence. It would, 
perhaps, be uncharitable to conclude that the man 
who never engages in conversation while at the 
table, and who speaks only to supply his wants, is, 
in so far, brutish. For many causes—weariness, a 
troubled mind or conscience, bodily pain, or embar- 
rassment—may prevent the expression of thought. 
But in too many households silence is the result of 


selfish concentration or of indifference to the pleas- 


ure of others. 

“Can you come out again in five minutes?’ asks 
Johnny Plunger of his skating companion. “I 
can get my supper in that time, any day.” And 
one can easily form a mental picture of the Plun- 
gers’ tea-table. 

What a charm lingers about those households, of 
which we all know, where the exchange of cheerful 
thoughts, humorous anecdotes, and sprightly ac- 
counts of the experiences of the day holds in abey- 
ance the multitude of discomforts, big and little, 
which are tempted to assail us at the hour when 
the mind is not actively employed ! 

In many, indeed in most, families the larger 
part of the time available for general intercourse is 
that spent at the table; and she is a wise mother 
who seeks to prolong these happy hours and make 
them occasions to be anticipated with pleasure and 
to be recalled in after years with delight. 

In many families of superior ability and liberal 
education, bright conversation is as natural as the 


| talking things over one night after tea. 


breathing process. In many others, an ill-condi- 
tioned or unfortunate relative, a fretful mother, a 
gloomy father, a discontented son, or a selfish 
daughter, effectually destroys the pleasure and in- 
jures the digestion of the entire circle. 

All distressing topics of conversation should be 
carefully avoided, such as accounts of terrible ac- 
cidents, pestilences, crimes, diseases both general 
and personal, and family annoyances of ey ery sort. 
Suppose that Tommy fas broken a big light of 
glass, or thrashed his next-door neighbor, or the gas 
bill is doubled since last month, or the coal is poor, 
or the cook has given notice, or the water-pipes have 
burst, or the children in the next block have the 
scarlet fever. The housewife should, so far as 
possible, bear these cares alone, just as much as the 
head of the house should keep his business worries 
to himself. But especially should the dinner or 
tea hour be kept free from these harrowing recitals. 
Why bring a cloud over half a dozen a 
faces, when it can as well be kept for yourself? 
Let the family cares be discussed, if necessary, 
after the inner man has been refreshed. Life 
looks so different when one has been warmed and 
filled ! 

Mr. Emerson utters a trenchant warning to those 
who would deprive the morning hours of their 
beauty and sweetness by despondent or unrefreshing 
conversation. Muffins and coffee become tasteless 
and unsatisfying when discussed to the recitative 
accompaniment of symptoms of disease or the de- 
tails of horrible dreams which have afflicted one 
overnight. Put ona bright face at the breakfast 
table, in spite of a headache. Recall some _pleas- 
ant story, even if you are forced to seek it in the 
funny column of a newspaper; and find some cheer- 
ing word for each member of the household, espe- 
cial for the grouty one. It is astonishing how 
many incipient headaches and heartaches disappear 
under just such simple treatment as this. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


~ WHY JACK DIDN’T CELEBRATE. 


By AbA SHERWOOD. 


oR days before the Fourth Jack Harrington 

was in a state of the wildest excitement. 
An ordinary Fourth of July by itself is about 
enough to furnish the average boy with food for 
thought, but when you take into consideration the 
fact that Jack’s birthday and his country’s occur 
on the same day, and that on this particular birth- 
day he entered his teens, and had been promised 
$10 by Uncle Ned wherewith to help celebrate, you | 
can easily see that the event promised to be one of 
unusual interest. : 

“It’s going to be a regular ‘ Hail Columbia,’ 
‘Yankee Doodle’ kind of a Fourth of July,” Jack 
declared to his intimate and confidential friend, 
Dick Torrey, as they sat on the fence whittling and 
We 
must get everything ready the night before, and at 
half-past five we'll serenade the family. We'll fire 
off the big cannon crackers under Em’s window. 
Hoh! won’t she squirm?” And Jack was so 
amused at the thought of his sister’s behavior that 
he fell off the fence, and rolled ignominiously on 
the ground. 

Every night until the eventful day was close upon 
them the boys, perched upon their favorite resting- 
place, the fence, talked things over, and laid their 

lans. 
: Mr. Harrington had told Jack that he could keep 
his firecrackers in the sugar-house in the maple 
grove, and that he could consider the place his own 


special property for the day, and make just as much 


noise as he wanted to. 

In the morning they were to make “ music in the 
air”’ with dozens of packages of firecrackers; at 
noon there was to be a picnic lunch with five of 
Jack’s friends as guests (“ No girls, thank you,” — 
said Jack, for, I regret to say, he was at the age 
when he regarded these important members of soci- 
ety as entirely beneath his notjce); in the afternoon 
there was to be a circus at which Uncle Ned had 
promised to take “the gang,’ as the six dubbed 
themselves, and in the evening they were to have 
fireworks on the lawn; this was the programme. 
Jack had made several elaborate posters—using an 


entire cake of “vermilion” from Emily’s box of 


water-color paints, and ruining one of her very best 
camel’s hair brushes—and nailed them to trees all 
about the sugar-house, so that the maple grove pre- 
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sented the appearance of an Anarchist’s encamp- 
ment. So startling were the posters, covered with 
letters of a fiery hue, and bristling with exclama- 
tion points, that I will copy one for your benefit, 
but a great deal must be left to the imagination: 


PROGRAMME FOR FOURTH OF JULY 


AND 


THE BIRTHDAY OF J. HARRINGTON, JR. 


[Here were broad dashes of red paint.] 

5.30 aA.M.—GRrAND OPENING SERRANADE OF FIRE- 
CRACKERS, Horns, AND Drums!!! 

7.30 TO 7.45.—BREAKFAST. 
7.45 To 11.45.—Frrine oF CRACKERS, &c., &., &e.!!! 
12.—Luncu (Ice Creem, Candy, etc.) 

[Various ornamental designs in paint. 
1 ro 2.—Ly1nc AROUND. 

STORIES BY THE HONRABLE 
MR. HARRINGTON 
AND Mr. NEDWARD ROBBINS, Ese. 

2 o’clock.—_CI RCUS! 


[Exclamation points all across the ptper, and several broad hori- 
zontal lines under the important word.] 


6 o’clock.—SuPPER ON THE LAWN. 
Arrer Dark, GRAND Display 
or FIREWORKS By 
Pror. JACK HARRINGTON, 
WITH THE KIND ASS'‘STANCE OF 
Mr. NEDWARD ROBBINS. 
FINNIS. 


{Here scroll work and fancy designs utterly beyond my powers 
of description. 


This programme was looked upon as a triumph 
of art by Jack and the five kindred spirits who con- 
stituted “the gang,” and many were the hours 
spent upon it. 

Everything progressed finely, and the night 
before the Fourth all plans were perfected, pur- 
chases made, and the firecrackers and__fire- 
works reposed calmly in the sugar-house. Not so, 
however, Jack in his bed ; he had been persuaded to 
retire early in view of the next day’s festivities, but 
he was far too excited to sleep ; all sorts of visions 
flitted before his eyes and danced through his 
brain. 

At last it occurred to him that he had not locked 
the door of the sugar-house. What if tramps should 
get in and steal his precious treasures! 

The thought was intolerable, and the more he 
dwelt upon it the more certain he became that 
unless that door was locked not a firecracker would 
remain to cheer his eyes in the morning. So, slip- 
ping out of bed, he put on his stockings, trousers, 
and jacket, and, taking his shoes in his hand, crept 
softly down the back stairs and out of the kitchen 
door. Norah was out,and no one saw or heard 
him. The crescent moon was setting in the west, 
and the stars shone calmly down, giving every 
promise of a bright to-morrow. 

To reach the sugar-house, which was not far be- 
yond the barn, and lock the door was the work of but 
a few moments; then Jack turned to go back—when 
his foot slipped on a rolling stone and over he fell. 
When he tried to get up a cry of pain escaped him, 
and he found that he could not take a step. 

“ Here’s a pretty state of things!” he said aloud, 
lapsing unconsciously into the language of Koko. 
“ What’s a fellow to do?” 

He knew that the barn had been locked long 
ago, and that William, the man, had gone home, so 
there would be no help from that quarter. There 
was nothing to do but get himself home as best he 
could—a slow and very painful process which it 
took some time to accomplish. 

He reached the house just as the lights were 
about to be put out and the doors locked for the 
night. His mother’s surprise and terror when Jack 
crawled upon the piazza and she saw his white face 
can better be imagined than described. 

Mr. Harrington carried Jack upstairs while 
Uncle Ned hurried off for the doctor ; and while his 
mother was cutting the stocking from the badly 
swollen ankle, and getting the foot into hot water, 
he told her how it happened. 

“Tt will be all right in the morning, won’t it, 
mother?” he asked, so anxiously that Mrs. Harring- 
ton hadn’t the heart to tell him that she feared it 
would be many mornings before he could use it. 

“A pretty bad sprain,” Dr. Rogers’ said, half an 
hour later, and he ordered the ankle kept in hot 
water for an hour and then bandaged with hot 
compresses. 


Jack finally fell asleep with his mother’s hand 
smoothing his hair, and all night dreamed of fire- 
crackers and big red letters, which seemed to be 
alive and possessed of legs, dancing the wildest 


kind of jigs in the orchard, while he himself was 


going up like a rocket, only to be pulled down by 
Dick Torrey’s seizing hold of his ankle with such 
a grip that he awoke, calling out, “Stop that, old 
fellow!” 

The sunlight was streaming into his room, and he 
heard a soft whistle under his window; he started 
up, remembering what day it was, and thinking 
that he was late for the “Serenade,” but a twinge 
in his ankle reminded him of last night’s experience, 
and he sank back on his pillow, buried his face 
under the sheet, and—will you think any the less 
of him if I tell you of it ?—-yes, actually cried. But 
no one knows of it to this day but you and me, for 
Jack scorned tears, and had been heard to say 
only the day before, when Emily had had some 
slight disappointment, that “only girls and babies 
cried.”’ 

~ 0 he dried his eyes very quickly when he heard 
his mother’s step, and swallowed the big lump in 
his throat, and said, in an off-hand way, when she 
came into the room, “I guess I’m in for it. You'd 
better tell the fellows” —for the soft whistles had 
grown by this time into loud calls of ** Wake up, 
sleepy-head !” “ Hurry up, lazy-bones!” “ You're a 
nice one to sleep over on Fourth o’ July!” and 
various other complimentary salutations. 

Mrs. Harrington went down and told the boys of 


Jack’s accident, and they walked sorrowfully away. 


The doctor came soon after breakfast, and said 
that Jack could be carried to the piazza and lie in 
the steamer-chair, but that on no account must he 
take a step that day. 

It was hard, wasn’t it, boys? I wonder how many 
of you would have borne it as bravely as Jack did! 

Every one was kindness itself, and I cannot 
describe the attentions and tenderness shown him 
by his family. 

Birthday presents were showered upon him, the 
tender-hearted and forgiving Emily emptying 
her bank of its contents in order to buy a five- 
bladed knife to give him in addition to her other 

“The gang” came around and tried, in their 
boyish ways, to show sympathy; they offered to 
bring all their firecrackers and fire them off in 
Jack’s yard; but this was a little more than human 
nature (at least Jack's human nature) could bear, 
and he said, politely : 

“No, thank you; the noise might disturb the 
family.” 

But do you think no victories were won that 
day? Let me tell you. Toward noon the thought 
of those dozens of packages of firecrackers lying 
untouched in the sugar-house appealed to Jack, and 
he said to Emily: e 

“You might as well get some of those firecrack- 
ers, and if we see Tim Reilly or any of those kids 
[I am sorry to say that my hero did talk slang] 
who didn’t expect to have any, why, just toss out a 
few to them ” 

The lunch which had occupied so large a place 
in Jack’s thoughts was served on the piazza, and 


Mr. Harrington and Uncle Ned tried their hardest 


to be entertaining, and were so successful that Jack 
forgot his pain and disappointment and laughed 
merrily as any one. fe 

It wasn’t easy to see the party start off for the 
circus. Dick Torrey magnanimously offered to 
stay with Jack and play checkers, but I am proud 
to say that he wasn’t listened to for a moment; and 
when they all went off down the street, Jack waved 
his hand as cheerfully as if he hadn’t been thinking 
of it day and night for weeks. 

There was quite a fight with selfishness as night 
came on. Several of his father’s and mother’s 
friends had been asked to come and see the fire- 
works in the evening, but it seemed to Jack that he 
could not bear it to have to lie in the chair and see 
some one else fire them off. Selfishness prompted 
him to ask his mother to send word to the people 
and have the fireworks put off until he was well ; 
but he knew that this would mean a great deal of 
trouble, and that those who were expected had not 
provided fireworks of their own. And, I am glad 
to say, his better nature won the victory, and he 
made Dick supremely happy, when he came over 
to report about the circus, by asking him to take 
his place. The fireworks were a great success (and 
so, at least in the boys’ opinion, was the ice-cream 
which followed), and when the guests finally took 
their departure, one of the boys proposed three 
rousing cheers for Jack, which were given so 


enthusiastically and with such prolonged energy 


that the older members of the family fully expected 
to see the police at their gate. phen 

When Jack was helped up to bed that night he 
told his mother that he had had almost as good a 
time as he expected to have. Perhaps the sweetest 
moment of all was when his mother, after giving 
him her good-night kiss, said : 

“You haven’t celebrated the day, dear, as you 
meant to do; but you have made me very proud 
and happy by bearing so bravely all the pain and 
disappointment, and I reaily think you have shown 
yourself a man.” 

To which Jack, somewhat irreverently, but with 
an accompanying hug which prevented any reproof, 
replied: “ Mother, you’re a daisy !” 


THE ISLAND OF FOURTH OF JULY, 
: By Mrs. Annie A. Preston. 

D? you want to hear of an island in the midst of a 
_ summer sea, 

Where ’twas the Fourth of July the whole year through 
_ —or so it was told to me 

By a sailor old when I was a child? We called him 
Unele Jay, 

And gazed at him with round, wide eyes because he had 
sailed away | 

Around and around this world of ours more times than 

we could tell | 

On all our fingers, with thumbs thrown in; strange 
_ things had him befell. 

“Yes, once,” said he, “I was cast away on the Island 

of Fourth of July ”— 

And then, with a wink, “You know, little folk, this 

story is all in my eye. 

The sand of the beach was gunpowder, and the ledges 
rock-candy sweet ; 


~The pebbles were dandy torpedoes that went off beneath 


my feet 

As I crossed the bluff to a lemonade spring in a silk 
umbrella grove, 

Where spiders, as big as turtle-doves, red, white, and 
_ blue banners wove. 

Firecrackers grew instead of flowers, and pin-wheels 

threw their sparks 

Till the air was as full of fire-balls as grass-meadow is 

of larks. 

Ice-cream sprang up plenty as toad-stools, and there 
_ Was a gingerbread tower 

Where Roman candles and rockets flew into the air 
every hour. 

The waves chimed ‘Yankee Doodle’ as the tide rolled 

out and in, 

And ’twas just about the nicest place where I had ever 
been. 

But the worst of it was, dear children, I was there all, 

all alone, 

And was glad enough when it all blew up and landed 

_ me safe at home !” 


| 
A WISH: WHAT CAME OF IT. 


| By Mary 


OF course everybody was talking about the 
Fourth of July in Berlin. For that was the 
day of the great farmers’ picnic, when everybody 
went to the great grove in the Center, listened to © 
the speeches, heard the band, watched the bicycle 
race and the base-ball game, and ate the big dinner. 
It would not be Fourth of July in Berlin without 
this great picnic, when brothers and sisters, cousins 
and aunts, and old school friends met—the only 
time in the year for some of them. Big and little 
looked forward from one year to the next to this 
great occasion. Several years before this Fourth 
the fathers in this little village had decided that no 
fireworks should be let off in the village, for a large 
shirt factory had been destroyed through the care- 
lessness of some boys who set off rockets at the side 
of the building. The owners never would rebuild, 
and this threw out of work a number of people, 
who were compelled to move away from the village 
to find work. Now the fireworks formed part of 
the amusement at the great picnic. For this reason — 
Berlin was one of the most attractive villages in the 
State on this noisy holiday, and would have been 
freely patronized by nervous people, young and old, 
if this fact had been generally known. It was not, 
and, as a result, it was an almost deserted village 
every Fourth of July. : 

This year greater preparations than ever had 
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been made for the picnic. The early crops were 
ood, the season well advanced, and the farmers 
elt sure of a prosperous year; so the picnic this 
year would be the best they ever had, all were 


sure. 

As I said in the beginning, everybody was talk- 
ing about the picnic and planning for its success. _ 

“Sometimes I wish that every mother in the 
village could go this year,” said Mrs. Green one 
morning to her husband.\ “Some of the women 
work so hard, and never have any chance to rest or 
have pleasure. We read so much about the fresh 
air work in cities, of the sending away of mothers 
and children for a day; and yet I do not believe 
that these women work any harder than the poor 
women in our village, or have any harder time to 
get along. We give them work, and do things for 
them if they are ill, but we never give a day’s 
pleasure.” Mrs. Green looked out of the window 
thoughtfully, and did not notice how interested Ida 
was in what she had said. Ida was fifteen years 
old, and was an only child. It was the first time 
the knowledge that there were people right in their 
own village who could not have one day’s pleasure 
in a whole year was brought to her mind. She 
knew there were many people in the city who knew 
nothing but work and struggle from the beginning 
to the end of the year; but right here in Berlin— 
why, it was dreadful! She walked quietly to 
school, filled with this new idea. Shouts and 

eetings met her as she came in sight of the 
schoolhouse, for the girls had been talking over the 
possibility of giving the fan-drill at the picnic that 
they gave in the winter to raise money for the 
Mission Band. Ida became deeply interested at 
once, and forgot the busy mothers. 

At noontime it was very warm and muggy. The 
girls gathered under a big tree on the hillside, and, 
after the lunch-baskets were emptied, some leaned 
against the fence, some threw themselves on the 


“T wish I had a fairy godmother,” said Molly 
Dinslow, one of the brightest girls in school. 

“ What would you do with her?” asked practical 
Sarah Burke. “You have all the grandmothers 
the law allows now.” 

“Why a fairy godmother would grant every 
wish, do anything you wanted done,” Molly an- 
swered. 

“ Well, what is the particular want at the present 
moment ?” another of the girls asked. — 

“ Well, a pony anda dog-cart. I think it would 
be lovely to have a dog-cart of your own, and invite 
your best friend to ride with you to the picnic, 
instead of riding three on a seat and with one’s 

feet crowded by baskets, the way we always go,” 
‘ and Molly looked uncomfortable at the thought. 

“Let us all tell our wishes,” said Ida, sitting up, 
with a face full of animation. “I wish I could 
have a new flannel dress, red and white stripe, with 

a white sailor hat, for the picnic. Come, now, all 
must tell.” 

“I wish that cousin Frank could come in time 
to go with us, for he took the prize at the Archery 
Club and would give us lots of points—we certainly 
need them,” said Alice Wilson, whose devotion to 
archery was a worn-out joke. 3 , 

“T wish I had two dollars,” said Sarah Burke, 
with so much earnestness that Ida looked at her 
with intense interest. 

“ What for?’ asked Molly. 

“To buy something I’ve wanted a long time.” 

The girls were too polite to press the question 
further, and the wishes grew and multiplied till it 
would have taken a host of fairy godmothers to 
grant them all. 

- The bell rang and the girls were busy till school 
closed. When Ida got home, the thought suggested 
by her mother in the morning came back, and she 
found herself counting the poor women of the village 
who could not go to the picnic because of the 
children who were too young to go and could not 
be left without some one to care for them. 

“Mamma, I’ve been thinking about those women 
of whom you spoke this morning. It does seem as 
if we ought to dosomething ; there are only eight,” 
said Bessie, as they sat on the stoop waiting for 
Mr. Green, who was a lawyer, to return from his 
office. | | 

“Tt does seem so, but what can we do! The 
mothers could go, but the children are too young to 
enjoy the picnic, and how could the mothers, if 
they had to carry those babies about all day? And 
there is the drive. Itis nine miles to the Center, 
and the woods are a mile beyond the village,” and 
Mrs. Green looked quite troubled as she saw the 
im possibilities. 


“ Mamma, would you be willing to let me stay at 
home and take care of those children for the day ?” 
Ida leaned forward and looked anxiously into her 
mother’s face. 2 

_ Mrs. Green looked at her in amazement. “Why, 
Ida! you never took care'of a baby an hour in your 
life! Certainly, I would not consent. If those 
children are left, it must be with some one who 
understands, who knows how to care for, children. 
There, do not be so disappointed; perhaps some- 
thing can be 


Mrs. Helden left Charley and Kitty with countless 
directions as to what they should and should not do; 
Mrs. Clark’s Lillie looked as demure and old- 
womanish as any old grandmother as she sat with 
a handkerchief tied over her head; it was the 
only substitute for a hat that her devoted mother 


-could find. At last all the babies were present ; 


the last mother had driven away with many an 
anxious look. But the babies were perfectly con- 
tented—round and dimpled, clean and _ happy. 


done,” and 
Mrs. Green 
leaned _for- 
ward and 
patted Ida’s 
hand. 

“T wonder 
if we could 
find some one 
who would 
rather have 
money than 
go to that pic- . 
nic ; some one 
who knew 
how to care 
for children, 
who was used 
to them.” 

Mam ma, 
Sarah Burke!”’ 


Ida almost 

screamed. “She has a lot of brothers and sisters, 
and at recess to-day we wished wishes we would 
have made if these had been fairy days, and Sarah 
wished for two dollars.” 

‘¢ She is so young—only eleven,” said Mrs. Green. 

“‘ But she seems older, and she always knows just 
what to do for the little children in school if any- 
thing happens,” said Ida, eagerly. 

“There, perhaps you have found a way to do 
it,” and Mrs. Green put on her thinking-cap, as 
Ida said. 7 

The result was that after school the next day 
Mrs. Green went to see Sarah Burke, who lived 
about a mile from the village, where a beautiful 
meadow separated the house from a lovely brook. 
Mrs. Burke was a hard-working woman, and Sarah 
was next to the youngest child. The other chil- 
dren were employed in the houses in the village or 
on the outlying farms. The picnic always brought 
the family together, and was anticipated by all. 
Mrs. Green told her plan. All the little children 
of the village were to be brought to Mrs. Burke’s 
and left for the day, and to be called for on the 
way home from the picnic. Sarah was to care for 
them for the day, and to be paid two dollars for 
her services. Sarah was wild with delight, and 
declared she would much rather stay at home and 
earn the money. Finally Mrs. Burke consented. 

When Mrs. Green got home she found Ida in as 
great a state of excitement as that in which she 
had left Sarah. | 

‘* Mamma, I want to pay half; I thought of it, 
and you really ought to let me.” 

“Well, you may. You cannot be nurse your- 
self, you are too ignorant, but you can help pay 
for one. Never undertake to be responsible for 
work of which you know nothing, my dear,” and 
Mrs. Green held Ida’s face between her hands as 
she kissed her. 

The morning of the Fourth came. Six o’clock 
found Sarah up and ready for her new duties. 
First there came from Mrs. Green’s a large basket 
with sandwiches, cookies, and raspberries, and a 
big can of milk. Sarah put these away with her 
mother’s help, but the can of milk was put in the 
brook where it is shaded by the trees. 

The first babies to arrive were the Finnerty 
twins, just as clean and rosy and good-natured as 
a pair of babies could be ; the mother just as clean 
and rosy, but not nearly so dimpled, as the babies. 

‘‘ Shure, I niver left thim a minute before,” she 
said, as she tied Mary’s apron-strings and smoothed 
Jimmy’s hair. But the babies were so happy— 
one with a ball and the other with a doll—that she 
had the ghost of a smile on her face as she drove 
away in Farmer Hull’s big wagon with Mrs. Harley, 
whose Johnny gave a warwhoop as he rolled down 
the hill toward the group of trees where the chil- 
dren were to spend the day. Mrs. Miles kissed 
her Daisy, who was perfectly content sitting on the 
grass holding fast to her precious rag baby, while 
Mrs. Stein’s Polly, who was not much larger than 
her sunbonnet, adopted the Finnerty twins at once. 


| 


Sarah found her hands full; but they were such 
self-helpful little things, had such loving little 
ways of helping each other, that the burden was 
not too heavy. Then there were so many new 
things to be examined. For somehow the plan had 
gotten abroad, and it was astonishing how many 
things were found to be in the way. A soft, warm 
coverlid, just the thing to double and put on a dry 
place where the sun had been shining, for a baby 
to take a nap; little rockers that had belonged to 
children who had gone away, big men and women, 
to live in cities; picture-books, at least a dozen ; 
broken doll sets, with a three-legged table that 
could lean against a tree; old rubber cloaks to 
spread on the grass; a kite, three balls, a half- 
dozen dolls, some with legs off, some with only one 
arm—well, it was a hospital for broken toys, but 
whole ones never gave more pleasure. 

Sarah was perfectly happy, and amused the 
children without trying, it seemed. At dinner- 
time they gathered about her on the grass, and 
she gave them their dinner, putting a Japanese 
paper napkin on each little diner, and never 
did babies enjoy a dinner more. The birds 
looked on in amazement, but greatly relished 
the crumbs and broken bits that ‘furnished them 
with dinners for a number of days. The babies 
took naps in the afternoon, and were just as 
dimpled, but not nearly so clean, when at seven 
o'clock they danced and called to their mothers, who 
looked so rested with their day’s pleasure that I’m 
sure the babies heard nothing but love-tones the 
next day. 

Sarah bought a new blue-and-red gingham dress 
which she made herself. It was the first new 
dress she had ever owned. Always before her 
sisters’ outgrown dresses had fallen to her; and 
many times these dresses were not new when given 
to her sisters. She won the prize at school that 
term, and told her mother she knew it was because 
she never thought of her clothes, she was so satis- 
fied with her blue-and-red gingham. 


It is doubtful whether the male head of a family 
often appreciates the opportunity he has for diffus- 
ing sunshine at home, or comprehends how much 
of gloom he can bring with him in a troubled face 
and moody temper from the office or the street. 
The house-mother is within four walls from morn- 
ing till dinner time, with few exceptions, and must 
bear the worriments of fretful children, inefficient 
servants, weak nerves, and unexpected «allers. 
And she must do this day after day, with monoto- 
nous regularity. The husband goes out from the 
petty details of home care. He meets friends. 
He feels the excitement of business competition. 
He has the bracing influence of the outdoor walk 
or ride. If he will come home cheerful and buoy- 
ant, his presence is like a refreshing breeze. He 
has it in 4is power to brighten the household life, 
and add to the general happiness in a way that no 
man has the right to forget or neglect. 
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THE SORROWFUL DEATH OF ELI.’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE Ark of God was the most sacred and rever- 
ential object in the entire Jewish paraphernalia 
of public worship. It had been made by command 
of God, and he had given precise directions as to 
its dimensions, materials, and structure. It stood 
in the Tabernacle, in the Holy of Holies—the most 
sacred spot—the place which gave sanctity to the 
entire inclosure. It contained the tables of stone, 
the ten great laws of God, which were the only 
embodiment of the divine Person allowed by the 
divine law. It thus occupied the place in the 
Jewish Tabernacle and in the Jewish imagination 
oceupied in other systems by the idol. It was the 
representative—so far as any representative was 
allowed—of Jehovah. All that the crucifix is to 
the devout Roman Catholic, all that the Bible is to 
the devout Protestant, that and much more was the 
Ark of God to the devout Jew. 

It was, therefore, an act of real, though blind 
and ignorant and somewhat superstitious, faith 
when the Israelites took this sacred ark from its 
resting-place and put it at the head of their army. 
It was like the banner of the cross in the sky to 
Constantine; like the prayers of the Ironsides 
before the battle of Marston Moor; like the cross 
borne at the head of the Crusaders. It was greeted 
with a shout of enthusiasm by Israel. And the 
Philistines interpreted the shout aright; they heard 
in it the exultant anticipations of their foes. They, 
too, believed that Jehovah was in the box: a Jeho- 
vah of whom they stood in wholesome dread; and 
they were at first afraid, and then nerved to new 
courage, by the reinforcement. One can readily 
imagine with what reluctance Eli, the venerable 
custodian of the sacred chest, suffered it to be borne 
away from its sacred and customary resting-place ; 
with what forebodings and sinkings of heart he 
waited at the gate for news of the result of the 
dreadful experiment ; with what trembling anxiety 
he listened to the answer of the messenger from the 
battlefield to his eager questionings: ‘ What is 
there done, my son?” ‘Israel is fled before the 
Philistines.” ‘Go on! Go on!” “There hath been 
also a great slaughter.’’ Go on! Go on!” “Th 
two sons also are dead.” “Go on! Goon!” “And 
the Ark of God is taken.” All else he could bear 
—defeat, slaughter, death robbing him of his ay 
supports. But the ark of God taken, the symbo 
and manifestation of Jehovah in captivity, subject 
to all the desecrating triumphs of the Philistines— 
this was more than he could endure; and he fell 
backward, overcome with grief and terror, “and 
his neck brakes and he died.” 

The first feeling in reading this story is one of 
sincere pity for the good and pious old priest— 
gentle, tender-hearted, full of compassion. When 
he sees one whom he supposes to be a drunken 
woman kneeling in the precincts of the Tabernacle 
courts, he speaks to her in no language of bitter 
rebuke, but with gentleness unexampled in that 
rude age. Thrice awakened out of sleep by Samuel, 
he shows no trace of asperity in his replies to the 
troublesome boy, but simply bids him lie down to 
sleep again, until at length it dawns upon him that 
the Voice which has called to Samuel is the Voice 
of God. Then he is without envy, although the 
revelation long denied to Israel is afforded, not 
through him, the high priest, but through his 
adopted son, the child of the temple ; and without 
bitterness, even though the revelation is of dire 
calamity to come upon him and his household. Nor 
ean we withhold admiration for the unaffected 
piety of this venerable father, who bears with resig- 
nation the news of the nation’s defeat and his own 
personal loss, but falls backward into the arms of 
death at the news of dishonor to the Ark of the 
Covenant. ‘To him, more than Israel’s welfare, 
more than family ambition or even family affection, 
was the honor of his God. 

Nevertheless, his piety, though sincere and simple, 
was not intelligent; nor was his reverence wisely 
directed. He had seen his sons carried captive by 
their own unholy passions, and had not interfered to 
punish or restrainthem. He had seen them putting 
the grossest affront that can be put upon the name 
of God, that of a hypocritical and self-seeking wor- 
ship,” and had not been overwhelmed by shame, 
1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 14, 1889,— 


1 Sam. iv., 1-18. 
2 See 1 Sam. ii., 27-30, 


nor excited to action. So long as the Ark was in 
the Holy of Holies, and the forms of the ritual 
were carried through with conventional propriety, 
he was not greatly exercised, at least not so greatly 
exercised as to interfere with the profanation of 
spirit which he, and he alone, was able to prevent. 
But when the form was broken in upon, and the 


symbol was éarried off, when injury came, not to. 


the spirit of worship, not to the souls of men, but 
to the box—he was overwhelmed with dismay. 

And yet he had no reason. The capture of the 
Ark by the Philistines brought not disgrace but 
honor to the name of God. Wherever it went in 
the Philistine territory, there went with it a witness 
to Jehovah’s presence and power; the very priests 
of the pagan worship were made reluctantly to 
certify to the truth that Jehovah was a God above 
all gods; and the captors made haste to return the 
captive ark with the testimony, “ Who is able to 
withstand before this holy Lord God ?” 

Eli’s mistake has been a common one in the 
history of the church in all ages. It is a twofold 
mistake. It substitutes the image, the symbol, the 
eidolon, for the reality ; and it is careless respecting 
the dishonor put upon God within the church, and 
is anxious only lest he should be dishonored by 
attacks from without. 

In the time of Christ the Pharisees were devoutly, 
and many of them sincerely, anxious lest religion 
should suffer in a decay or a change of ritual ; 
while they were utterly indifferent that men and 
women were going down to death without a word 
spoken to guide or a hand put out to save. In the 
Middle Ages the priesthood looked on with equa- 
nimity upon a people given over to ignorance and 
oppression and defilement; but were filled with 
horror at the iconoclasts who broke in pieces the 
images and ravaged the cathedrals. In our own 
country and century we have seen Christian men at 


-a white heat to defend the literal truth of the first 


chapter of Genesis, and indifferent to a system 
which forbade education and denied the sanctity of 
marriage and the home in half the Union. To-day 
it is easier to arouse a church court to defend a 
creed from the infraction of an article than to arouse 
it to defend the lives and souls of men from the 
invasion of the drink fiend. The religious press 
devote ten words to a defense of the faith, 7. ¢., of 
the doctrines of the church, to one word devoted to 
the defense of humanity from the practical sins of 
greed, worldliness, and sensuality. The four great 
symbols of Protestantism are the Creed, the Church, 
the Sabbath, and the Bible. These ought to be 


guarded and reverenced; but only because they are 
symbols and instruments : symbols which represent 


invisible verities ; instruments for the cultivation 
of a divine life. The reality is more than the 
symbol; the life is more than the instrument. 
Love, joy, peace, meekness, temperance, are more 
than the Creed ; reverence, humility, gratitude, are 
more than the Church; sacred resting and sacred 
living are more than the Sabbath; the soul of 
man is more than the printed Book. He who is 
oblivious of spiritual life, and anxious only for the 
symbol and the instrument, falls into Eli’s mistake. 
He may be devout, but he is not spiritually intelli- 
gent. 

In all ages of the world, too, the worst enemies 
to God’s Church have been those within ; Hophni 
and Phinehas have been more dangerous enemies 
than the Philistines. The Pharisees were worse 
enemies to the Church of God than the Sadducees ; 
the Jesuit priests and the mendicant monks did 
more injury than Voltaire and Diderot; it suffered 
more in the eighteenth century from fox-hunting, 
wine-bibbing, and card-playing parsons than from 
Hume and Bolingbroke ; and its most dangerous 
assailants to-day are neither Ingersoll’s demagoguery 
nor Spencer’s philosophy, but the Rev. Creamcheese 
in the pulpit and Mr. Worldly Wiseman in the 
pews. If the pulpit and the press, if the parents 
and the Sabboth-school teachers, were to enter into 
an alliance, defensive and offensive, covenanting for 
five years to say nothing about infidelity outside 
the church, that they might unite all their forces 
against greed and self-seeking and insincere wor- 
ship and worldly ambition within it, the church 
would win a victory over itself, and therefore over 
the world, such as no other five years in its history 
has ever witnessed. Alas! our eyes watch the 
Philistines on the border; and we are blind to the 
doings of Hophni and Phinehas in the heart of the 
Tabernacle, 


He doeth much who loveth much; and he also 
doeth much who doeth well.—['Thomas a Kempis. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE SORROWFUL DEATH OF ELI. | 
By Emity Huntineron 


Tz E Lord's prophet. The Lord did not leave 
off speaking to Samuel as he grew older ; he 
talked with him more and more, as he will talk with 
every one who studies to find out and do his will, 
until by and by all Israel understood that Samuel 
was the chosen prophet through whom they were to 
hear the word of the Lord. ageeces 
Battle and defeat. It was not a peaceful time 
in the land.. The people were at war with their old 
enemies, the Philistines, who were much stronger 
than they, and had better weapons to fight with. 
As long as the people obeyed God and trusted 
in him, he helped them to overcome their enemies, 
as he had promised to do; but now that they had 
forgotten his commandments, and learned to live 
wickedly just as the heathen did, God no longer 
helped them, and they were beaten in battle. 
Thousands of them were slain, and they feared the 
Philistines would conquer all the land and make 
them slaves. After the battle the elders and the 
people came together in the camp and talked the 
matter over. | | 
A consultation. They knew very well that 
they had been beaten because the Lord had not 


helped them, and they said, “Why has the Lord 


smitten us to-day before the Philistines?” They 
knew how many times the Lord had delivered 
them, and how Moses and Joshua used to say, “ Be 
not afraid ; the Lord your God he it is that goeth 
before you.” They did not remember that Joshua 
had told them that if God was their leader they 
must serve him from their hearts, because he would 
not have any pretended service ; and if they wanted 
him for a helper in trouble, they must live so that 
he might dwell with them, and lead them every 
day. They tried to please God exactly as the 
Philistines tried to please their idols, by bringing 
sacrifices and offerings to his house, and now, when 
they were in danger, they could think of nothing 
better to do than to send to Shiloh and bring the 
Ark of God down to the camp, exactly as the Philis- 
tines sometimes carried the images of their gods 
to battle with them. : 

Foolish counsel. ‘They said, “Let us fetch the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord, that it may save 
us out of the hand of our enemies.” This ark of 
the Lord was only a beautiful little chest of precious 
wood overlaid with gold, in which were kept the 
stone tablets with God’s commandments engraved 
upon them, and some other things. It was meant 
to remind them of God’s presence and promises, 
and also of their own promises ;, but the ark could 
not save them, any more than we can be saved by 
just having the Bible in our homes, or even by 
reading and learning its words, unless we take its 
teachings into our hearts, and let it make us wise 
unto eternal life. | re 

The coming of the Ark. They brought the ark 
from Shiloh, and the two wicked sons of Eli, 
Hophni and Phineas, came with it. We do not 
know what Eli thought about it, but he was old and 
blind, and nobody paid much attention to him. All 
he could do was to go and sit on a seat by the way- 
side, watching for news. When the people in the 
camp saw the ark, they shouted so that the earth 
rang again, and the Philistines heard the sound. 

A mistake. The Philistines began to inquire 
what wonderful thing had happened, and when 
they heard that the ark of the Lord had been 
brought, they were afraid. They had heard of the 
great things God had done for his people in Egypt 
and in the wilderness, and they said, “ God is eome 
into the camp. Woe unto us! who shall deliver 
us out of the hand of these mighty gods that 
smote the Egy ptians?’”’ No one could deliver them 
out of the hand of the mighty God that smote the 
Egyptians, and they had reason to be afraid when ~ 
they believed he had come to help the Israelites. 
But the Philistines were mistaken in their fear, 
and the Israelites were mistaken in their joy. God 
had not come into the camp, and the foolish people 
were very soon to learn that one idol is no better 
to trust in than another. The ark of the Lord 
could not deliver them, any more than an image of 
Dagon. 

Disappointment— Defeat— Death. The Philis- 
tines roused all their men to fight more desperate] 
than ever, lest they themselves should be conquer 
and made slaves; and the people of Israel could not 
stand before them. The er did not save them; 
they were killed by thousands, and their enemies 
rushed upon the ark itself, killing the priests who 
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arded it, and carrying it away. Now indeed 
was mourning disappointment and dis- 
tress, as the people fled away to hide themselves, 
feeling that the worst possible thing had come to 
them. 

Tidings. All day Eli had been watching on his 
seat by the wayside, his heart trembling for the 
ark of God. He knew the ark could not save a 
disobedient people, but he felt that if God let it 
fall into the hands of the Philistines it would be a 


sign that he had utterly forsaken Israel. By and 


by a man came running, with his clothes rent. and 
earth upon his head, to bring the news to Shiloh. 
As he told it all the city cried out, and Eli heard 
the sound. He asked for the messenger, and the 
man came to him. Can you not see the blind old 
man holding the messenger by his robe, and listen- 
ing silently, while he says: “ Israel is fled—there 
hath been a great slaughter—thy two sons are dead 
—and the ark of God is taken ?” 

This was what he was listening for—to know 
what had become of the ark of God; and when he 
heard that, he could bear no more. He fell from 
his seat by the gate and died. A sorrowful death 
indeed, because he died thinking that God’s love 
and pity and compassion for his people had come 
to an end. Hophni and Phineas were dead, but 
Samuel was left; the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord was taken, but God and his covenant were 
secure. 


HOPE.’ 


By PApRE ANGOSTINO DA MONTEFELTRO. 


Y BRETHREN,—We have acknowledged 

that we are all subject to the inevitable law 

of pain and suffering. Man that is born of woman 
hath but a short time to live, and is full of misery. In 
fact, there is no one of us, however short his life 
may have been, who has not experienced his share of 
sufferings. The centuries roll on, and, as wave 


succeeds wave, so does each century in turn bring 


its own, contribution to the vast and overflowing tide 
of human tears and misery. Man’s first cry on 
entering the world is a cry of pain; a cry of pain 
accompanies his last sigh. From the cradle to the 
grave the short pathway of life lies along a dark 


cypress avenue ; itisstrewn with thorns, it is bathed 


in tears. Alas! how many a bitter tear must we 
shed! how many a parting must we endure! how 


many a bitter disappointment must we experience ! 


Sorrow links itself to sorrow in a never-ending 
chain; and just as day follows day, so does grief 
follow grief. 


From the rich man’s palace to the poor man’s cot- 


tage, all are subject to the law of pain; and the 


sentinel who keeps guard before the palace gate 


cannot prevent its access even to the very foot of | 


the throne. Yes, in all circumstances, at all times, 
and in all places—from east to west, from north 


to south; from the ocean’s utmost isle to the heart | 


of the sandy desert ; from the din and stir of the 
city to the peaceful country village—the ery of suf- 
fering has ever gone up from mankind. Is there 
_ no remedy for so much pain, no consolation for so 
much suffering? Surely there is! But where? 
Shall we turn to our brothers in misfortune? But 
what can they do to assist us? They may share 
our sorrow and weep with us; but they cannot 
- content us, for they have need of consolation them- 
selves. Shall we turn to science, to philosophy ? 
But in the face of grief, science and philosophy 
are cold and impassive. Nor can their well-turned 
periods bring any comfort to the weary, heavy- 
laden heart. Nay, I would rather weep by myself 
than be consoled with their empty theories, their 
sterile maxims. Where, then, shall I turn for 
comfort? Where can I find consolation? In the 
religion of Christ ; it alone possesses the secret of 
soothing our grief, of binding up our wounds, of 
mitigating our woes. “It alone,” says Chateau- 
briand, “ has been able to make a virtue of hope.” 
Christian hope! this our pole-star in the darkness, 
our light in the midst of the tempest; in it lies the 


strength, the joy, of humanity. It is of hope that 


I would speak to you this morning. 1 would speak 
of its causes and its effects, and I would show you 
how, without it, there is nothing but utter despair 
‘to look for in the world. I believe you will gladly 
listen, because, in the midst of so many troubles, 
surrounded by so many enemies, it is of vital im- 
portance to us poor wayfarers through life to know 


1 Preached in the Cathedral at Florence, and reprinted 
from a volume of sermons publis by James Pott & Co., 
New York. See sketch of the preacher on another page. 


Youth has its secret, pungent woe; 
nor is the white hair of age exempt from grief. 


wherein lies the hidden secret of our strength, our 
comfort, and our joy. 

My brethren, the life for which God has created 
man is twofold: there is the present life, and there 
is the future life—the one visible, corporeal ; the 
other spiritual. The one we enjoy in the present ; 
the other exists only in our faith. One is in our 


hands ;. the other belongs to hope. Of these two, 


the one is the battlefield, where our powers of 
courage and endurance are subject to a constant 
strain; the other, the exceeding recompense of 
reward which is to crown our efforts. The one is 
the brief passage over the waves of this troublesome 
world; the other is the haven where we would be. 
The one is time; the other is eternity. For this 
reason happiness is not to be sought for on earth. 
This life is not our rest, but it is the way which 
leads to rest. This is what St. Paul means by “the 
earnest expectation of the creature, which waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God.” It was 
made subject 7m hope, “because the creature itself 
also shall be delivered from the bondage of the 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God” (Rom. viii., 19, 21). Christian hope leads 
our thoughts beyond this life to the life to come: 
it directs them to that moment when the exile will 
stretch forth his hand to his home in a transport of 
happiness ; to that moment when, having conquered 
in the fight, the Christian soldier will receive the 
crown of victory laid up for him in heaven. Yes, 
in all the serenity of her beauty, with her fair, 
glad eyes and never-fading youth, Hope is indeed 
the immortal child of heaven. From those heav- 
enly bowers she comes to succor us on earth, and, 
just as the heroic mother of the Maccabees com- 
forted the last of her children in his martyrdom, 
she addresses herself to each suffering member of 
humanity in turn; she bids him lift his tear-stained 
face to heaven, as she comforts him in words like 
these: “ Thy brethren have trodden before thee the 
path of suffering to glory; they see thee, they cry 
to thee, they wait for thee, and soon thou wilt 
rejoin them and reign with them. Thou hast, it is 
true, to traverse this thorny vale of tears; but the 
way is short, and it leads to heaven. Thou must 
fight against cruel enemies; but the reward will be 
sweet and the glory eternal. Thou must indeed 
undergo the bitterness of death ; but heaven is the 
recompense of. thy sufferings, and through death 
thou wilt attain to immortality; thou wilt awake 
up after God’s likeness, and thou wilt be satisfied 


with it, and never more wilt thou know the torment 


of conflicting desires which keep thy soul hovering 
betwixt heaven and earth, betwixt time and eter- 
nity.”” In these days there is an outery raised 
against this hope, against this heavenly aspiration 
which religion awakens in our hearts; and there 
are those who would pin our thoughts to this world, 
and fill them with its cares. ‘ What folly,” they 
say, “to bid map look beyond this earth and raise 
his thoughts to heaven! As for hope, it is nothing 
but a dream of the cloister; a fallacy which 
has long been exploded.” And I reply: “This 
is the language of egotists, worthy of those 
who can believe in nothing which they do not 
see, nothing which they cannot handle, nothing 
which cannot be measured, or reckoned up in 
figures. And this is the language one would 
expect from those who have made gold and 
silver their idols, that they may fall down and 
worship them. But I ask, What do they mean, 
these rebels who have declared war against 
heaven? Have they never suffered in the, course 
of their lives? Have they never shed a tear? 
Have they never experienced the inefficacy of all 
human comfort in time of grief? Is it not enough 
that we have to labor upon this earth in the sweat 
of our brow, and to water it with our tears? 
Would they have us make it also the center of our 
best and only hope? What, my brethren! is the 
captive in his horrible dungeon never to be per- 
mitted even to get up and shake his chains, while 
he looks through his grating at the little patch of 
sky, and tries to catch a faint breath of the pure 
air for which he pines? How could we endure the 


slanderous attacks of calumny, the poisonous darts 


of envy, the tyranny of the oppressor, if hope did 
not divert our thoughts to the eternal justice which 
will judge ‘our quarrel and avenge our cause? 
What is there to hinder our frail human nature 
from taking refuge in self-destruction when misery 
seems let loose upon our lives, in order to make 
havoc of our very existence, if hope did not turn 
our gaze heavenwards, and bid us have respect 
unto the recompense of reward. Oh! wretched 
skeptic, renounce, if you will, all hope of heaven: 
grovel at your ease, if you choose, upon the earth ; 


but remember there are others who have a soul for 
better things, and do not come to insult those who 
toil on in want and misery by depriving them of 
their last consolation—the hope of heaven. It is 
cruelty worthy only of barbarians to rob a person 
of that which may bring comfort in his grief ; 
which may perchance dry one bitter tear, even 
were this comfort a delusion—mark well what I 
say, were it even a delusion. We know that there 
was once a young prisoner who, to cheer his miser- 
able condition, made a pet of a little spider, which 
learned to know him, and would come to him in his 
cell. The prisoner looked forward to his coming, 
awaited him with impatience, fed him every day, 
and made a friend of him. One day the jailer 
noticed this, and crushed fhe little spider with his 
foot. Ah! poor Silvio Pellicd, even this consola- 
tion was taken from him! It was a trifle, and yet 
any one thinking yer it would say, “ What a 
cruel thing to do! what a brute that man was!”’ 
But to deprive a suffering man of the hope of 
heaven is to cut away his last alleviation in sorrow, 
and plunge him into the abyss of despair; or as if, 
when a drowning man clutched hold of a bush upon 
the bank, you were to wrest it from him, and push 
him back into the remorseless current of the stream. 
You may as well say to a starving, suffering man, 
“You hunger and you thirst, you are cold and 
nal-ed ; but you have nothing else to hope for, for 
there is nothing beyond the grave.” Do hearts so 
eruel, so hard as this exist? But this is by no 
means a true account of our condition upon earth. 
Our condition here is that of an exile banished 
from his country. These days of exile will have 
an end; the chains by which our soui is held cap- 
tive will soon be burst asunder. Does the burden 
of life seem heavy to you? ‘Take comfort, then ; 
look to heaven: there you will find rest from your 
weariness, there you will find a haven from the 
tempest. You suffer here below, but in a few 
days, in a few months, in a few years, you will 
be forever launched upon the ocean of happiness. 
Oh! my poorer brethren, if you who are here 
listening to me to-day are suffering from hunger, 
thirst, nakedness, or—and it is the worst pang of 
all—if you are surrounded by your little ones 
asking you for bread, and you have nothing but 
tears and kisses to give them, look up and be com- 
forted; lift up your heads, for your redemption 
draweth nigh (St. Luke xxi., 28). A little while, 
and your rude dwellings will be exchanged for 
heavenly mansions. God himself will wipe away 
the tears from your eyes, and each sorrow that you 
have bravely borne, each tear that you have shed 


here, will have been treasured tip by his holy angels 
_to shine as a gem in your immortal crown. 


There 
will be no more misery, no more pain, no more 
grief; God will receive us into the everlasting arms 
of his mercy, and we shall be forever with 
Him. But on what does it rest, this hope which 

is so beautiful, so true, so ineffable in its con- 
solation? It rests on a foundation which can- 


not be shaken: it rests upon the promise of 


Jesus Christ our Lord ; it rests upon His Cross 
Listen to the words of Jesus Christ. One'day we 
read, Jesus, seeing the multitude, went up into a _ 
mountain. He looked down thence upon the people - 
gathered together in their misery, in their suffer- 
ing, and he opened his mouth, and taught them, 
saying: “ Blessed are the poor, blessed are they 
that mourn, blessed are those who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake.” What does the Lord Jesus 
say? “Blessed are the poor’? But, Lord, hast 
not thou felt the privations of poverty? “ Blessed 
are they that mourn’? But, Lord, hast not thou 
known the bitterness of tears? ‘ Blessed are those 
who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake’? But 
thou, when thou wast on earth, didst thou not 
experience the bitterness of persecution? Then 
wherefore, Lord, dost thou calk them “ blessed” ? 
Because theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven! Now 
you know the reason, and it is Jesus Christ who 
says it—Jesus Christ, who is Lord of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, because Jesus Christ is God. 

And how does Jesus Christ ratify these words ? 
By his death upon the Cross: “And I, if I lifted 
up from the earth, gill draw all men unto me.” 
Yes, lifted up upon the Cross, dying for all mankind, 


‘the Lord Jesus beheld from thence all the genera- 


tions which have come and gone upon the earth, 
all those which were passing then, and all those 
which were to come, all swept along by the vast 
tide of human suffering and tears. “I have com- 
passion on the multitude,” he said, when he saw 
them fainting in the desert; and out of the fullness 
of his infinite love he took away the sin and the 
sorrow, and bare it his own self in his own body 
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on the tree. And the sorrows of life, which have 
been sanctified by Jesus Christ, are sent back to 
man in order that they may work out his sanctifi- 
eation. For Christ did not promise his disciples 
earthly joys, but, on the contrary, he says: “If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.” St. Paul 
tells us to glory in the Cross of Christ; the suffer- 
ings of the moment will work for us an exceeding 
weight of glory. What strength, what comfort, 
what joy should not this hope bring to the sad and 
weary heart! If the hope of delusive gain can 
sustain the pilot in the midst of the tempest, if the 
peasant can joyfully bear the burden of labor in 
the hope of an uncertain harvest, exposed though 
he may be to the severity of winter or to the fierce 
heat of summer; and if that great conqueror, 
whose mighty footprints still remain upon the earth, 
could reanimate his drooping soldiers by pointing 
to the glory which awaited them at the Egyptian 
Pyramids, what may not hope be able to effect in 
our hearts—hope which is founded on the promise 
of God, hope which has for its object no earthly, 
transitory joy, but which finds its fulfillment in the 
certain, perfect, everlasting happiness of heaven. 
My brethren, the annals of hope can record many 
an heroic deed, many a sublime triumph. You 
have read of the noble army of martyrs—their suf- 
ferings, their triumph over pain and death ; of the 
saints and holy men of old—their fasts and vigils, 
privation and self-imposed discipline, endured with- 
out a murmur or complaint; of Christian maidens 
who have devoted their lives to God, and for 
Christ’s sake have courted suffering and death. 
You can see for yourselves the Sisters of Merey 
ministering to the sick, who go about among you 
asking alms for the poor. Speak to them of 
worldly pleasures; they show you the woolen gar- 
ments which cover them, they point to the straw 
pallet on which they rest, and they speak to you of 
prayer. But what is it which works this change in 
their souls? What is the motive which inspires 
them? It is the hope of heaven. They can see 


through the open gates of heaven, and, like St.. 


Paul, they glory in their bonds in Christ. I would 
not say that the man who hopes is any more exempt 
from suffering than he is who is without hope. 
But look, how great is the difference between them! 
Look at the man who has the consolation of hope! 
There is a noble resignation even in the midst of 
suffering. If he speaks, it is to follow the divine 
example, and say: “If it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; but nevertheless, not my will, but 
Thine, be done.” The other, who is without 
hope, bears the stamp of a deep sorrow; there 
is an expression of terror in his features; he 
seems well-nigh desperate. The one_ inspires 
sympathy, the other horror. You speak words 
of comfort to the one; you can scarcely dare 
to look at the other. And how could it be 
otherwise? He who hopes for nothing beyond the 
grave dwells with bitterness on the happiness he 
has lost. He feels the evils which oppress him ; 
he curses God, curses the human beings whom 
he calls the instruments of God, and ends a life of 
misery either in despair or by committing suicide. 
Both suffer; but what a difference between the 
resignation of the one and the despair of the other! 
Remember the scene of the Crucifixion. Look at 
the crucified thief to the right of the Cross of the 
Lord. He blasphemes and curses before hope en- 
tered his heart; but as soon as hope takes posses- 
sion of him, be becomes calm, his countenance is 
lit up with holy joy. ‘Lord, remember me,” he 
says, “when thou comest into thy kingdom ;” and 
Jesus answers him, “‘ This day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.” 

Let us look back on the first days of Christianity, 
and recall St. Ignatius of Antioch, that martyr who 
gained so great a reputation by his zeal; look at 
him in company with the gladiator who is about to 
die in the arena. What a difference between St. 
Ignatius, who looks upon death as the nearest road 
to heaven, and the gladiator, who undergoes it as a 
necessity from which he cannotescape! The glad- 
iator passes in front of Ceesar’s throne, and salutes 
him with the prescribed formality: “ Ave, Cesar, 
morituri te salutant!” The fight begins; the glad- 
iator is wounded, he falls, and in falling sees around 
him that immense Roman multitude. He thinks 
of his country in the far distant regions, of his wife 
and children, of his parents deserted in their old age. 
In the very act of dying he invokes the army of bar- 
barians to come and avenge his blood, and with fierce 
imprecations draws his latest breath. St. Ignatius, 
on the other hand, walks down to the arena; the 
peace of God sits radiant on his brow. There is a 


smile on his lips as he speaks thns to his disciples : 
“Do not pray that the wild beasts may be gentle 
with me. I know what I desire; I desire to reach 
heaven quickly, and that I may do so I desire to 
be torn in pieces by these wild beasts.” And when 
he heard the animals roar, he exclaimed, “ Come, I 
do not fear you!” The wild beasts rushed into the 
arena, and in an instant, torn by them, he fell to 
the ground. As he lay there in a pool of blood, 
while the film of death gathered over his eyes, he 
looks up, sees the vast concourse of people who in 
their savage joy are rejoicing over his fall, but he 
does not curse their heartless cruelty. There is no 
despair in his heart. Looking up steadfastly to 
heaven, he calls to mind the saints and angels, and 
the great cloud of witnesses, and prays to God that 
his blood may return in blessings upon that city. 
It is hope that sustains him in death; in hope he 
breathes his last blessing; in hope he utters his last 
prayer. But we need not go back to the early 
centuries of Christianity to seek for the effects of 
hope; we may find them to-day all around us. 
Speak to the Sisters of Charity ; ask them how they 
meet the misery in the midst of which their work 
is cast; what they do when they enter the sad 
haunts of poverty and crime; and they will answer 
you that their task is to bear the lamp of hope into 
the midst of suffering, and that with that they can 
shed light upon the darkest sorrows of humanity. 
Hope, then, may enter the poor man’s cottage and 
the rich man’s palace, an ever-welcome guest. 
Over the pale features of the captive in his dun- 
geon it can spread a gladdening ray, and, by re- 
minding him of the freedom of his soul, save him 
from a last despair. Nay,more. Hope penetrates 
the closed doors of the convict’s cell, upon whom 
justice has passed sentence—an outcast, and con- 
demned. Yet, still undaunted, hope will lift the 
head weighed down in misery and shame, and claim 
her place upon the clouded and despairing brow. 
Hope seats herself beside the bed of sickness ; here, 
in power of consolation, she reigns supreme. Our 
learned men may boast, if they will, of having fur- 
thered the progress of art, of having discovered the 
truth ; but they have not yet been able to further 
the art of comforting sorrow and suffering. Let 
them come and stand beside this bed of pain. Here 
is an unhappy sufferer, struggling with one of those 
diseases which slowly consume life. Look at him. It 
is @ poor man’s cottage; the sick man is alone; there is 
no one at hand to help him in his approaching strug- 
gle with death. It is not here that you may look 
to find the freethinker and the skeptic, who have 
no hope of heaven. This is no place for them. 
They must, perforce, remain dumb at the sight of 
such suffering. ‘They could not have the face to 
repeat their high-flown words. The utmost they 
could do would be to produce a little money and 
turn their heads the other way. But if they were 
called upon to find some comfort for the soul of 
the suffering man, what could they say to him? 
What will they say? Perhaps they will say: “ Poor 
fellow, I feel for you; I should like to share your 
sufferings; I sympathize with you all the more 
inasmuch as [ have myself suffered.” But, my 
brethren, in these words can you not discern a 
something full of sadness, like the sound of a 
funeral bell? Perhaps they will say: “Do not 
think about it.” Do not think about it? You 
may as well tell a wounded soldier not to think of 
his wounds; does not the pain compel him to do 
so? Or perhaps they will say—what one hears 
continually: “You must be patient.” Patient? 
The poor man will reply: “ But I have been pa- 
tient ; for ten, twenty, or thirty years I have suffered 
pain and misery and want.” And what is the 
meaning of “patience” when unaccompanied by 
the hope of heaven? “TI understand very well,” 
the skeptic will say; “all the man has got to do is 
to stifle his sighs and groans, and, instead of strug- 
gling, just accept his fate.” And the man may 
fairly answer: “ Patience is nothing but an insult 
to my misery.” “Well, then, suffer and die.” 
This, then, is the supreme consolation that can be 
supplied by human wisdom. It is now our turn, as 
priests of God, to bring comfort to that poor, suf- 
fering man, whose soul is as precious in the sight of 
God as the soul of a king. We will hold the cross 
before his closing eyes; we will bring it within 
reach of the cold hand now stiffening in death, of 
the last kiss from the clammy lips, and we will say 
to him: “ Be strong, my son; be of good courage. 
Hope in the infinite mercy of God. He will not 
leave thee or forsake thee. He is near thee now, 
is about to be revealed, and from his almighty 
hand thou shalt receive the crown of righteousness 
laid up for thee in heaven. Thou knowest that 


the leaves must fall before the branch can grow 
green again, and this corruptible frame fall to 
pieces before we can receive one that is incorrupti- 
ble from the hand of God. Be strong; be of good 
courage. A few days—nay, perhaps only a few 
hours—of suffering borne with resignation, and 
this mortality will put on immortality, and from 
the safe shore of eternal peace thou wilt look back 
upon this world and say, ‘ My earthly sufferings 
were not worthy of so great a reward.’” Now 
look at the dying man, and you will see that de- 
spair and misery have fled away, and that divine 
peace instead has settled on his brow. He turns 
to his wife, his children, who surround his bed, and © 
says to them: “ Weep no more. I am dying, it is 
true; but I am happy. Our parting is only for a 
time—we shall meet again; we shall see each 
other in heaven.” His hopes are centered on the 
cross of Christ, and in that hope he dies. But, my 
brethren, there is yet one more scene I would bring 
before your eyes, more piteous, more pathetic still. 
Death has claimed his prey. Cold, motionless, in 
the most awful stillness, the lifeless form lies be- 
fore you. It may be your father, or your mother, 
or the son you love more than yourself—the light 
of your eyes. Let those who do not believe in 
heaven come near and stand before the corpse. 
Let them come and see those features on which 
death has set his seal; let them dare to fix their 
eyes on those inanimate remains. What does their 
science tell them? Is it, indeed, an eternal fare- 
well? Is it, then, indeed, only a little clay, a little 
dust, that has claimed and received the fondest 
affections of our hearts? “Oh, my mother! my 
mother !”—such might be the passionate cry—“ I 
was not able to be present at thy last sigh, I was 
not able to receive thy last kiss, and am I never to 
see thee again, my mother?” The name alone can 
stir my heart to its innermost depths. Has this 
love been lavished on an object which is about to 
be laid earth to earth, dust to dust? Oh! hapless 
skeptic, begone! Either you have never loved, or 
you have never been present at the death of one 
you loved. It is impossible to hold fast to this 
doctrine of desolation and despair, and at the same 
time watch the last moments of those we love. 
But if, indeed, you know what it is to love, and it 
has been your fate to see your beloved one die, 
then go and break your head upon the marble 
tomb: you have believed in nothing; you may 
find your consolation in nothing also. But for us, 
who have hope in heaven, let us take comfort, for 
there we shall meet again those we have loved 
upon earth, whose death has caused us such bitter 
grief. And when your heart is full of anguish as 
you kneel beside the tomb which hides those you 
love forever— What do I say—/forever? No! 
no! Come yet once more, fair Hope, thou child of 
God, and say to him who is about to dash his head 
on the grave that covers the mother that he has so © 
fondly loved, that his mother is not there ; tell the 
mother that her son is not there ; tell the husband 
that the wife is not there. They are in heaven, 
and there you will find them again; for in heaven 
we recognize, we love, we meet again and recognize 
those we love, because man does not lose the per- 
sonal identity he has received from God. There- 
fore I say, Weep not! To-day God gives you 
strength to suffer; to-morrow he will crown you 
with glory. Take comfort and pray, and you will 
find that an ineffable consolation will steal over 
your soul, and that you will be able to look beyond 
the grave and the miserable remnants of mortality 
to the eternal home “where the righteous live for- 
evermore ; their reward also is with the Lord, and 


the care of them is with the Most High. There- 


fore they shall receive a glorious kingdom and a 
beautiful crown from the Lord’s hand, for with his 
right hand shall he cover them and with his arm 
shall he protect them ” (Wisdom v., 15,16). We 
will, then, reserve our pity for those who have no 
hope. Ah! hapless people; for when everything 
has been taken from them, when death has robbed 
them of those they love, when afflicted by trouble 
or grief, what is left for them to do? They have 
nothing to hope for on earth, and their only refuge 
lies in suicide—the revolver or the poisonous 
draught. And then what do they hope for? What 
awaits them then? Let us, indeed, pity and pray 
for such as these. And thou, O Hope, fair child of 

heaven, comforter of the afflicted, friend of those | 
who suffer, companion of the exile, helper of the 
weak, comfort of the dying, guardian of the grave, 


do not forsake us! Be thou the light of our eyes, 


the leader of our steps, the guide of our actions, the 
desire of our hearts, and so sustain them through 


their earthly trials that we may hereafter merit the 
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exceeding great reward that God has prepared for 
those that love him in the land of rest. 

My brethren, in the Vatican there is a picture 
which excites the admiration and wonder of all who 
look upon it, and I will tell you which it is. It is 
the “Transfiguration,” by Raffaello da Urbino. 
And this picture has supplied me with the practical 
application for the subject of my sermon. Listen! 
The lower part of the picture represents the miracu- 
lous healing of the lunatic. You see the boy pos- 
sessed of the devil. ‘The father of the boy is hold- 
ing him in the midst of his convulsions. The child 
is agitated by the evil spirit. The violent convulsion 
of his lips, the horrible contortion of his eyes, give 
him a terrible appearance. In a corner of the 
picture there kneels a2 woman showing every sign 
of horror, despair, and grief. In the distance some 
of the disciples of Jesus Christ gaze helplessly on 
the terrible spectacle. The crowd, assembled in 
various groups, have plainly no intention of giving 
any assistance. This is a true, a real, picture of 
life. What does it say to us? That scene is a 
scene of comfortless grief—an unassisted misery. 
And what is our life but a tangled skein of hopeless 
suffering and comfortless despair? You notice that 
Jesus Christ is not present on the scene; he is on 
Mount Tabor; and no one is thinking of him ex- 
‘cept, perhaps, one man, who, with outstretched 
hand, points toward the mountain, as if to say: 
“Surely there is God Almighty, All-merciful. 
Call on him, pray to him, and he will deliver you 
from this misfortune by healing the child.” But no 
one heeds this man. Well, is not this what happens 
in life? Who is there—tell me—who is there 
here below who thinks of heaven, who acknowl- 
edges its existence, who speaks of it? And if the 
priest sees his people in sorrow and suffering, 
and tells them that their sufferings are but the 
path God has chosen by which to lead them to 
heaven, how are his words received? Now we 
come to the last part of the picture, which I am 
anxious that you should not overlook. The Lord 
Jesus is not present, but there is some one else 
present—a tyrant, a great unseen power. And who 
is this tyrant? What is this unseen power? The 
same as that which has possessed the boy and 


mastered him: the power of the devil. And will it 


be any exaggeration on my part, my brethren, if I 
say that this is what happens to us in life? Answer 
me frankly: What is it that reigns in the world 
when the hope of heaven is banished from it? 
What is to be found in the soul when sorrow comes, 
if she is deprived of all hope of paradise? ‘The 


answer is: A demon; the most terrible demon of. 


all— Despair, whose only suggestion is suicide. 
This is why, my dear brethren, suicide, which at 
one time was hardly known in our country, now 
increases in a most alarming manner. ‘This is the 
cause of the desolation which has blasted the family 
hearth, which has shaken the foundations of society. 
If you rob the sad and suffering of their hope of 
heaven, despair must be the consequence. And 
great, indeed, is the crime of those who have robbed 
their country and their homes of this comforting 
hope, and theirs is the awful responsibility of 
suicide. Would you fly from the demon of despair? 
Would you seek comfort in your sorrows, in your 
trials? Then rekindle the hope of heaven, which, 
of God’s mercy, is always open to you. Whenyou 
have lost all that you possessed, all that is most 
dear to you, all those you hold most dear; when 
you feel utterly alone and exiled in this wide 
world of ours, without a friendly voice to cheer you, 
or a kind glance to help you—then remember that 
heaven is above you, that God is ever ready to 
listen to your voice, that his holy angels are ever 
ready to minister to you, as they ministered to the 
Lord Jesus in his agony in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane. They will call to your remembrance the 
divine saying, “ The servant is not better than his 
lord ;’ and that it was the Lord Jesus who said, 
‘“‘ Blessed are the poor, blessed are those that weep, 
blessed are the persecuted, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Once again, my brethren, be of 
good courage. This life is a but a short pilgrimage, 
and we shall soon reach its goal, and enter the 
heavenly mansions which have been prepared for 
us. This is no delusive hope. Courage! my 
brothers, you are not alone in your sorrow; other 
- tears than yours will be one day wiped away by the 
hand of God. Courage! the path of sorrow is the 
only one which leads to paradise. Drink eagerly 
of the cup of sorrow, and let no word of blasphemy 
escape your lips. I feel for you deeply; I pity 
from my heart your privations, your sorrows, your 
sufferings; but remember that all is transitory— 
life is but the span of a day—and that the time is 


fast approaching when the exile will forget his 
wanderings in the joys of home. Look up, my 
brethren, to heaven, and do not say, in a moment 
of despair, “ Heaven is beautiful; but it is not for 
me ;” but rather say, “‘ Heaven is beautiful, and it 
is for me.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC." 


BEARING WITNESS FOR CHRIST. 
(Acts vii., 37-60.) 


By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


Ea Book of Acts might be almost called also 
The Book of Witnesses. When the Lord left 
his disciples. he promised the gift of power, as a 
consequence of which they were to become witnesses. 
It will be helpful to consider some type of witness- 
ing. Such an example of true witnessing is presented 
to us in Stephen. He is noted as being the first, 
after his Lord, whose name is entered on the long 
martyr-list of the Church of Christ. The age of 
persecution has begun. 

1. Stephen’s witnessing began in a thoroughly 
consecrated character. This is the basis of all 
witnessing which is healthful. He was chosen to a 
responsible office, which required “men of good 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom.” His 
witness-bearing had been established acceptably 
before those with whom he walked in close com- 
munion. There are cranky Christians whose wit- 


ness-bearing amounts to very little with those who |. 


know them best. They are obliged to seek their 
praise from the world. Stephen was the type of 
such as are acknowledged by the most devout dis- 
ciples to be faithful witnesses. It is said, moreover, 
of him, particularly, that his character was not 
merely meditative and devotional; it was positive 
and robust, “full of faith and the Holy Ghost.” 
If, therefore, we desire to be witnesses (for this 
was the favorite name in the early church, which 
indeed Christ gave them), let us know that a true 
and believing life, endued with the Holy Ghost, is 
essential. Such a witness was Stephen. (Acts vi., 
x., 30.) 

2. But Stephen witnessed by his deeds. What 
were “the great wonders and miracles among the 
people ” which he wrought we are nottold. He 
did not believe in letting his witnessing end with 
an irreproachable life. It was full of work. Not 
the noisy, inefficient work which seeks to guarantee 
its usefulness by dubbing itself “Christian.” But, 
esteeming their new life as an instrument, they 
devoted themselves to others. In all the insistence 
which is rightly laid upon an exalted style of life, 
there is a real danger in forgetting that there are 
further obligations. If Stephen had never witnessed 
with earnest deeds, he never would have been stoned. 
Nothing makes such an irresistible appeal as a 
Christian faith which is characterized by active 
efforts for the world. It will be intensely hated 
and intensely loved. | 

Stephen bore eminent witness with his words. 
This was the sense in which Christ used the word 
when he told his disciples that they were to be his 
witnesses. They had a message to tell. Stephen 
thus witnessed, and with such power that his ene- 
mies could not resist his wisdom. They therefore 
availed themselves of the ready resource of error, 
and had him arrested. Then began that marvel- 
ous epitome of Jewish history by which he led them 
up to their guilt and his own martyrdom. All in 
that early church bore witness in words. That is 
the simplest meaning of being a witness. And to-day 
there is no reason why the responsibility of using the 
voice to tell of Christ should be put on some and 
not on all. Nothing would do so much good as a 
renaissance of this spirit. (Acts iv., 13, 20, 29, 31; 
v., 20; vi., 10.) 

4. Stephen witnessed by his death, or rather this 
was the seal that was put to his testimony. Indeed, 
the Greek word for ‘“ witness” is our very word 
“martyr.” A martyr was simply a witness, and 
finally it grew to be used of the many who wit- 
nessed at the cost of life. But any witnessing will 
cost something. One must consent to some sacrifice 
in order to bear testimony. Whether it be the mis- 
sionary who goes far off or the Christian girl who 
bears witness for Christ among all her set, and meets 
with some things which cut sharply, in all cases the 
witness meets sacrifice. There are many indica- 
tions that the scene of Stephen’s death-witness was 
so deeply impressed upon Saul’s mind that the Holy 
Spirit used the memory of that terrible day to bring 
the proud young Pharisee to himself, and then to 
Christ. 


1 For the week beginning July 7. 


Other references: Acts i., 8, 22—ii., 32—iii., 
31—xxii., 15—xxvi., 16; 

im. 12; 2 Tim. i., 8; 1 John i., 2—iv., 14; 
1 Peter v., 1, 12; John iv., 39. 

Daily Readings: (1) Acts iv., 1-22; (2) iv., 
23-37; (3) v., 1-16; (4) v., 17-42; (5) vi. 
1-15; (6) vii., 1-36; (7) vii., 37-60. 
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KELIGIouS News. 


SUPERANNUATED METHODIST 
MINISTERS. 


AST week the Rev. J. B. Hamilton, of Brook- 
lyn, read a paper before the Methodist minis- 

ters of the vicinity regarding the condition of the 
“‘superannuates ” of that denomination, which de- 
mands prompt and energetic action on the part of 
the Methodists, and thoughtful consideration on the 
part of the people of other churches. It is very 
true that a Methodist minister has less of an oppor- 
tunity than those of other denominations to build up 
a parish which shall care for him in old age ; this 
the itinerancy absolutely prevents. Yet in all denom- 
inations ministerial changes are becoming so in- 
creasingly frequent that the tenure of office is 
almost as unstable as among the Methodists. In 
all denominations the position of the old minister 
is exactly the reverse of that of the old doctor or 
lawyer. These are able to command higher pay- 
ment for their services as they grow older; the old 
minister is scarcely able to secure service. ‘The 
burden of supporting an old minister ought not to 
fall upon a single church, but upon the church at 
large. The security of workers against want in old 
age is along the line of current legislation in some 
countries, and of voluntary co-operative movements 
in all. The church ought not to lag behind. The 
more liberal payment of young ministers which is 
being urged in some quarters in order to influence 
young men in the choice of their profession is to be 


condemned. The pulpit quite as much as the court 


should be above suspicion of sordid considerations. 
But the virtual discharge of old employees—not 
only without half pay but with no pay—which is 
going on in our churches must, for the credit of the 
church, come to an end. | 

As reported in the “Times,” Mr. Hamilton some 
time ago sent out a circular letter to 300 of the 
2,000 superannuated ministers, and widows of such, 
asking them for answers to the following questions, 
among others : 

“1. How long have you ae the Church, and 
what average compensation did you receive ? 

“9. Have you any other income than what you receive 
from the Church? If so, how much? 

“3. What average annual allowance has been made 
you since you left the effective work? and for how 
many years ?” 

He has already received about one hundred 
answers. One minister had been over thirty years 
at work, had had a salary of $400, of which $100 
was not paid, grew old and no church wanted him, 
and was taken from harness and turned out on the 
commons with a collection of $70 from the confer- 
ence. 

A superannuated minister seventy-seven years of 

e, with a wife seventy-one years of age, had ré- 
ceived $25 from the conference, which saved his 
home from sheriff’s sale. He was contemplating 
making an effort to become an inmate of the poor- 
house. He spent the prime and vigor of his life in 
the itinerancy, and “over and above what he and 
his horse ate with the people, he had not received 
more than $100 as an average salary.” 

One of the largest conferences of the Church has 
fifty claimants, who divide an income, all told, of 
$1,341.67, aside from what they get from the con- 


of thebody. The highest figure is $300 per annum, 
paid by the Southern California Conference. The 
lowest is $5 per annum, paid by conferences of Ten- 
nessee, Central Tennessee, and Florida. Between 
these extremes the following selected figures are 
supplied: Philadelphia, $258; New York, $180; 
Kansas, $133; Illinois, $106; Nebraska, $64; St. 
Louis, $62; Virginia, $20; Texas, $12. The 
average salary paid to superannuated ministers by 
seventy-five conferences is $99. 

Among other special cases quoted by Mr. Ham- 
ilton were those of a blind minister who had a 
yearly income of $40; a minister’s widow with an 
income of $21; an aged minister, who had preached 
for forty-eight years, and had an income of $42; 
one, who had been sixteen years presiding elder of 
his conference, who was living on an income of $15, 
the interest on $250 which he had been able to 
save. Many other similar cases were quoted, and 


the ministers who listened asked Mr. Hamilton to 


suggest a remedy. 


The plan proposed is that every minister of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church give $10 annually and 


every layman twenty-five cents annually toward a 


superannuation fund, which will enable the confer- 
ence to pay an annuity to each of its old, worn-out 
ministers of $10 per year for every year of their 
service. If this could be done, the payment of an- 
nuities of from $200 to $400 could be begun within 
a year of the plan’s inauguration. | 

Of course, a poll-tax of this sort upon every 
member of the denomination is impracticable, but 
the wealthier members ought to be willing to con- 
tribute according to their ability to bring up the 
average and carry the planthrough. If $10 ayear 
forms any considerable percentage of present sal- 
aries, it only shows how painfully small these sala- 
ries are. | 


THE LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD. 


| Hes General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church met at Allegheny City in its thirty- 
fourth biennial session June 12-22. It represents 
the most conservative and yet the most aggressive 
wing of the Lutheran Church. It is recognized as 
low church in its usages. The Synod was organ- 
ized in 1820. The principal institutions under its 
supervision are located at Gettysburg, Pa., and 
Springfield, Ohio. Its ministers freely fraternize 
with the Christian world in general, and repudiate 
the exclusiveness indicated by the declaration, 
“Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran ministers, and 
Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants.” 
There were present 194 delegates, representin 
about 1,000 ministers, 1,324 churches, and 146,55 
communicant members, comprising in all about 
one-eighth of the Lutheran Church in the United 
States. | | 
The English language is the principal one 
spoken, although there are a considerable number 
of Germans, Swedes, and Norwegians in its com- 
munion. | 
Dr. H. W. McKnight, President of Pennsy]l- 
vania College, was chosen President. | 
The various boards, all of which showed com- 
mendable progress, occupied much of the time, 
the aggregate amount that was received for benefi- 
cent purposes reaching the sum of $500,000. | 
Among other encouraging features in the for- 
eign mission field, a college has recently been 
established in India, in support of which S. G. 
Watts & Son gave $10,000. | 
Miss Annie Kugler, M.D., who has just returned 
from Gantur, was present, and addressed the 
Synod. | 
In the home field 131 points are supported bj 
the Board, having a total enrollment of 20,83 
communicants. The home work is very pressing 
by reason of the peculiar advantages offered in this 
Church among the many Germans and Scandina- 
vians, all of whom are Lutherans by birth. | 
A prosperous Publication House is supported by 
the Church, located at Philadelphia, which made 
liberal donations to the various benevolent enter- 
prises. | 
The question of most exciting interest, and 
which threatened disturbance, was the adoption of 
a liturgical service known as “ the common service,” 
so called for the reason that it is intended for all 
English-speaking Lutherans, irrespective of synod- 
ical affiliations. The three general bodies directl 
interested are the General Synod, the ienens) 
Council, and the General Synod South, now called 
the United Synod of the South. | 


been on the decline for the last twenty-five years, 


although in certain quarters there was a manifest 


desire for a uniform service, which should tend 
toward a greater degree of union among the several 
general bodies. 

To bring about this end, a joint committee was 
formed six years ago consisting of representatives 
of the above bodies. The sources from which this 
service was compiled were the Lutheran Liturgies 


| of the sixteenth century, corresponding to that pre- 
pared by Cranmer for the English Church in 1549 


during the time of Edward VI. When the com- 
mittee presented the result of their labors for adop- 
tion, it at once became evident that great difference 
of opinion existed. 

Three distinct. parties appeared—one non-litur- 
gical, another advocating the old and simpler form, 
and the third, the high church or common service. 
A long and exciting debate ensued, which ended in 
a compromise ordering that both the old and new 
forms be published in the same copy of the Book of 
Worship, leaving congregations to their choice. A 
resolution was subjoined declaring that the continu- 
ance of the old form should in no way be construed 
as antagonistic to the new or “ common service.” 

The Rev. Dr. Valentine, President of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the General Synod, located at 
Gettysburg, resigned as a member of the Commit- 
tee. 

Another matter of general solicitude was the re- 
port of a committee appointed to prepare a scheme 
of Bible study which shall recognize and harmonize 
with the main features of the Christian year, having 
special reference to the great festivals, Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

The committee proposed some modifications in 
the International Series. Synod was not prepared 
to adopt the propositions of the committee. Never- 
theless, the probability is that the Church will, in 
the near future, withdraw from the International 
scheme. The chief objections to the latter are such 
incongruities as that the Christian world is to study 
the crucifixion of our Lord on Christmas, and simi- 
lar improprieties. Synod adjourned to meet two 
years hence at Lebanon, Pa. W. H. Lewars. 

Lititz, Pa., June 25. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO MISSIONARIES 
IN INDIA. 


HE Rev. R. A. Hume, missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board in Western India, while at Mahaba- 
leshwar, a health station, was invited, with other 
missionaries, to dine at Government House, by Lord 
Reay, Governor of the Bombay Presidency. Re- 
porting the occasion, Mr. Hume writes: “ At the 
close of dinner, Lord Reay rose and said that, as 
his term of office would expire before the next hot 
season, he would not have another opportunity of 
addressing them ; and he wished to say that, having 
been in the country four years, he had reached the 
condition where he understood the difficulty of 
wisely expressing opinions on Indian affairs. 
Still, he wished to say that much of recent criticism 
on missionary work he considered consummately 
unwise. He wished to pay his tribute of respect 
to the missionaries whose work seemed to him 
essential to the work which God has given to the 
English government to do for India, and he believed 
that the work of government could have a success- 
ful issue only when based upon Christianity. He 
said he had been gratified by seeing the unity 
among missionaries of different denominations ; 
and he looked for even greater success, and should 
always be glad to receive their reports. Such 
a man is rarely found in such a position.” Mr. 
Hume further writes of an interview with the 
Duke of Connaught (Arthur, second son of Queen 
Victoria) , who is at the head of the army in Western 
India: “ He [7. e., the Duke of Connaught] mani- 
fested much interest in the schools and work of the 
mission, and said he thought American missionaries 
the most practical and successful in India. The 
next day he sent a kind letter, inclosing a donation 
of one hundred rupees.” Later, Mr. Hume writes 
of receiving from two Hindu chiefs, heathen, each 
fifty rupees for the mission schools, and from a 
third twenty rupees. | 


—The Association of the Alumni of Harvard Divinity 
School held their annual meeting last week. The ser- 
mon was by the Rev. Moncure D. Conway on “The 
Humanization of Religion.” ‘The audience, numbering 
113, was the largest ever present at any meeting of the 
Association. 
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KRISCHNA AND CHRIST. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Brockhaus’s “ Conversations-Lexikon,” compiled un- 
der rationalistic auspices, and, as you will assure your 
correspondent, distinguished for impartial accuracy, 
says: “The real nucleus of the Krischna legends, out of 
which his personality has gradually developed itself, 
is yet obscure. The honor already accorded him as 

‘god or demigod at the time when the Indians be- 
came acquainted with Christianity has, on the ground 
of the similarity of name, led to the transfer of Chris- 
tian legends to Krischna, as is especially obvious in the 
celebration of his nativity, where he is worshiped as 
a suckling on his mother’s breast, resting in a stable on 
a bed, and surrounded by shepherds and shepherdesses.” 
The extreme sensitiveness of Hindu myths to all sorts 
of influences is well known. And from the fourth 
century scores of thousands of Christians have been 
settled in Western India, from whose neighborhood 
several of the great Hindu reformers have proceeded. 

The story of Krischna’s crucifixion is, of course, a 
mere experiment of infidel malice upon popular credu- 
lity,as Hindu mythology knows ‘nothing of it. Accord- 
ing to the Hindus, Krischna’s avatar came to an end by 
his being accidentally shot by a hunter. C.S. 

P.S.—Of course your correspondent is aware that 
‘‘ Krischna,” though slightly resembling ‘ Christ,” has 
not the remotest etymological connection with it. The 
latter means “ Anointed,’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rey. Dr. John Hall, of New York, George W. 
Cable, Professor Leonard J. Sanford, M.D., and ex- 
Minister Phelps are to lecture to the divinity students 
of Yale next year. : 


—The consecration of a negro as Catholic priest. 


brings out the fact that there are already two negro 
sisterhoods, a part of whose work is the conducting of 
negro Catholic schools. 

—The Philadelphia “Bulletin” reports that “the 
grand total of subscriptions received from the Catholic 
churches of this diocese for the Johnstown sufferers 
amounts to $35,956.63.” : 

—Mr. Moody’s College Conference opened at North- 
field, Mass., June 29, and will close Jaly 10. It will 
be followed by a general conference for Christian work- 
ers, to commence August 1. | 

—The 180th annual meeting of the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut Ministers held at Bridgeport week 
before last adopted a resolution indorsing the prohib- 
itory amendment by a vote of 43 to 23. 

—The Very Rev. A. Van de Vyvere, now Vicar-Gen- 
eral of Richmond, has been appointed Bishop of that 
diocese in succession to the Right Rev. John J. Keane, 
~ now rector of the new Catholic University at Washing- 

ton. 

—The Ocean Hill Baptist Church has outlived the 
troubles it recently experienced, and has a promising 
outlook again. The Rev. W. J. Mosher has accepted the 
unanimous call of the church to become its pastor, and 
entered upon his duties last Sunday. 

—Twelve young men were graduated from the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. The 
institution was attended during the year by fifty stu- 
dents. Enlarged and improved accommodations have 
become necessary, and are contemplated. 

—The Methodist ministers of Chicago, on the 17th 
inst., discussed the needs and prospects of Wesley Hos- 
pital, and, in accordance with a resolution then adopted, 
presented them to their congregation, as far as possi- 
ble, on June 23, the anniversary of Wesley’s birthday. 

—At a recent meeting of the Illinois Congregational 
Association, President _ Neate expressed the convic- 
tion that a boy is far safer in the average college than 
in the average home ; that he has more religious as- 
sociates, is brought under more religious influences, 
constant and special, and has a greater chance of re- 
taining his integrity if upright, and of becoming a 
Christian if he is not one. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Union during the past 
few weeks has received donations in aid of the “ Country 
Week” charity from over thirty different societies and 
from other sources. The committee expresses the trust 
that none of the 3,000 or 4,000 little ones whose names 

-have been recorded for a “Country Week” vacation 
will be disappointed, and will be glad to receive and 
acknowledge any sums sent for this charity to W. H. 
Baldwin, President, 18 Boylston Street, Boston. 


—An event of unusual interest to Catholics will take 


place in Philadelphia on July 7. Thomas Ewing Sher- 
man, a son of General William Tecumseh Sherman, 
will be ordained a priest, and Archbishop Ryan will 
confer the orders upon him in the Cathedral. Young 
Mr. Sherman is finishing his religious studies at Wood- 
stock, Md. It is not yet certain whether his father, 
the General, will witness the ceremony. The rest of the 
family, being all Catholics, will surely be in attendance. 

—At the June meeting of the Congregational Club 
of Minnesota, Professor Pierson, of Carleton College, 
gave a very interesting address on Sidereal Photogra- 
phy, with stereopticon illustrations of the appearance of 
the sun in total eclipse as seen by the Carleton party 
in California last January. He also gave some brilliant 
views of the Pleiades and the nebule in Andromeda 
and Orion as caught and held by the sensitive photo- 
graphic plates which bring out much which no telescope 
can reveal. 


' Church, Pittsfield, Mass., read a pa 


the former means “ Dark.” 


—The Rev. Charles Sp n, son of the famous 
preacher of London, addressed the meeting of the Ba 
tist ministers of Chicago on the 17th inst., on the su 
ject of Baptist work in London, and particularly as 
supported and carried on in the great idheniacle where 
the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, the elder, preaches. Following 
the address the pastors present made very encourag- 
ing reports as to the progress made in getting subscrip- 
tions to the Chicago University fund. The ministers 
present made subscriptions, the aggregate amounting 
to $5,625. 

—The Rev. Dr. Jenkins, of the First ee 

r before his con- 
gregation at the First Church Sunday evening of last 
week, advocating that each local church should be 
complete in itself, and in that completeness it exerts its 
greatest influence. He strongly opposed centralization, 
According to the Berkshire “ Eagle,” his position re- 
garding inter-church union is similar to that expressed 
by the Rev. Dr. Parker regarding inter-denominational 
union when he said: “ My ecclesiastical creed is a brief 
one: Officially, absolute independence; sympathetic- 
ally, all possible union !” 

—A letter to the clergy of the United States has 
been sent out by Orville J. Nave, of Fort Omaha, Neb., 
Post Chaplain U. S. Army and Bureau of Information 
on Religious Work m the Army, describing a move- 
ment which is gaining strength for a reorganization of 
religious work in the army. Already the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Churches, the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, many of 
the Baptist State Conventions, General Associations of 
the Congregational Churches, and a number of Dioces- 
an Councils of the Episcopal Church have appointed 
commissioners to lay.this matter before Congress and 
secure such legislation as is necessary to provide chap- 
lains and chapels for all posts. The letter states that 
at present there are only thirty-four chaplains provided 
for 134 posts, leaving one hundred garrisons destitute 
of religious ministrations ; and there are hardly a 
dozen chapels in the whole army. ‘To supply this des- 


| titution the Christian people have only to say to their 


Congressmen, Provide chaplains and chapels for all 
posts, and it will be done. 

—One of the curious facts disclosed in connection 
with the Andover Theological Seminary necrology for 
1888-9 may be stated as follows : Among the graduates 
of the class of 1838 was a young man concerning whom 
no tidings have until lately been received for many 
years. hether he had died or was still alive could 
not be learned fora long time. At length the indefati- 
gable efforts of the statistician, the Rev. H. A. Hazen, 
resulted in the discovery, not long before the person 
sought for lay down in the grave, that he was living in 
Cambridge as a member of a Roman Catholic brother- 
hood. When visited and told that the other surviving 
members of his class in Andover, and the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, had been long and anxiously searching for 
news of him, the devotee was greatly affected. He 
expressed deep gratitude for such fraternal interest, 
and entered into reminiscences of the old Andover 
days, showing that the teachers, the companions, the 
once-familiar scenes, from which he had been separated 
more than half a century, still lived in affectionate re- 
membrance.—[ Boston Advertiser. 

—The New Haven “ Register” describes with much 
spirit the establishment of proportional representation 
in the General Convention of the Episcopal Church in 
Connecticut. The exceptional interest of the “ Register” 
in the change is its desire to have a similar reform in- 
troduced as regards representation in the State legisla- 
ture. The representation, it says, has heretofore been 
unequal, and consequently unfair. The several dioceses 
have been represented in the General Convention re- 

dless of the consideration of population. Union, 
or example, has enjoyed equal dignity and power in 
its annual legislative gatherings with New Haven, 
despite the importance of the interests of the one over 
the other. It has taken many years before the courage 
and confidence of the Church in the justice of the 
reform could be worked up to the sticking point and 
the first aggressive step taken. It came at last, how- 
ever, resolutions being carried, after a lively contest, 
demanding a change which shall give the several 
dioceses representation in proportion to the number of 
clergy and parishes; “and, furthermore, that the 
deputies in the said convention shall vote individually, 
or by orders, and not by dioceses.” 

—Those in the Presbyterian Church who desire to 
see, not merely a modification of the Confession of 
Faith, but a material modification of the terms of sub- 
scription, will find their views strengthened from the 


fact that in Canada the Rev. William P. McKenzie, a 


theological student, found it expedient to withdraw his 
application for a license because the presbytery held it 
had no authority to allow any qualified acceptance of 
the Confession, but must receive to the authorized 
questions a categorical answer of yes or no. The state- 
ment of the candidate on which he desired to receive 
license was made in the following words : 


‘* The Confession of Faith I certainly believe to be founded 
on the Word of God, but that it is in all points agreeable 
thereto [ am not so free to think, for competent judges hold 
that it errs both in defect and by excess, and that there are 
phrases in it not countenanced by the proof-texts. I believe 
that the Christian consciousness of this age would not ex- 
press its belief in the same terms as were used two centuries 
ago; and this not merely because of advance in Biblical criti- 
cism, but also because of increased spirituality whereb 
men have better understanding of and wider sympathy wit 
the Spirit of Christ. Therefore I accept the Confession as 
the most satisfactory lengthy statement of doctrine of which 


I know ; yet as made by a council which itself did not claim 
infallibility for its utterances.”’ 
—The City Mission of New York intends to estab- 


rai natatoriums. To the question, Will baths be patron- 
ize 


dive from a spring-board, and plunge intoa tank fifty feet 
wide and a hundred feet long, full of nice, clean Croton 
water, would you L creas such a place” ? The spon- 
taneous and united answer always is: “ You bet your 
life we will.” The City Mission intends to open cheer- 
ful reading-rooms and libraries in connection with the 


-baths, where the working people can spend a pleasant 


and profitable evening. Similar baths have been re- 
markably successful in London. In one of these insti- 
tutions over 200,000 baths were taken in a single year. 
There are twenty-five in London, and twenty of these 
are “self-supporting.” A lot has been secured ; funds 
are needed to put up the first bath. The friends who 
desire to help this good work can send their contribu- 
tions to the Rev. A. F. Schauffigr,.D.D., Superintendent 
of City Missions, No. 50 Bible House, er to Constant A. 
Andrews, Treasurer, No. 2 Wall Street. 

—“S.,” an American Sunday-School Union missionary 
in Alabama, writes : “ During the past few weeks an- 
other of our Union Bible schools, that at Blackwater, has 
developed into a church of no small interest. The 
school was organized several months ago in a log 
schoolhouse, located in the wild pine woods, some ten 
or fifteen miles from a regular preaching point. The 
Sunday-school services aroused such a widespread 
religious interest among the people that they called 
earnestly for a church organization. When the church 
was organized, and an opportunity was given the peo- 

le to confess their Saviour, forty-one persons embraced 
it. Some of these people have been very wild in their 
lives. They manifest great interest in their meetings, 
some of them, both men and women, often walking 
five to ten miles at night to church. Lamps and candles 
being very scarce, they build large pine-knot fires in 
thé yard near the house of worship, and by the aid of 
this light we conduct the services. They have gone to 
work with a zest to build for themselves a substantial 
house of worship. This one makes a half-dozen houses 
of worship now in course of construction in my field of 
labor and growing directly out of our Sunday-school 
missionary work. When we see these fruits we take 
fresh courage.” He also describes an interesting and 
successful experiment in Christian Union in the same 
remote region: “The American Sunday-School Union 
recently organized a Union Bible School just across 
the Florida line, in a neighborhood where several de- 
nominational schools have failed. There is a small 


following in the community of the Presbyterians, - 


Methodists, and Baptists, and no one of them strong 
enough to have a school to their liking. We harmo- 
nized them most pleasantly in one strong, promising 
school, where, on denominational lines, it would fail. 
The name of the school is Aliqua.” 

—The Rev. William Henry Beecher, the eldest 
brother of Henry Ward Beecher, died at his residence 
in Chicago on-Sunday of last week, at the age of eighty- 
seven years and six months. Mr. Beecher was born at 
East Hampton, L. I., his father’s first pastoral charge, 
but he was reared at Litchfield, Conn. He was a deli- 
cate boy, and obtained most of his education from his 
mother. Studying theology with his father, then pas- 
tor of the Honore Street Church in Boston and at An- 
dover, he was ordained in Boston in 1830, and had as: 
his first charge a church at Newport, R. I. The work 
of home missions in the West attracted his sympathy, 
and just fifty years ago he went to the Western Re- 
serve under the auspices of the American Home Mis- 
sion Soviety. In Toledo Mr. Beecher established and 
built up the first Congregational church that city had. 
Year after year he devoted himself to freeing from 
debt several churches that had been organized by emi- 
grants from New England, finding time, however, to do 
much work in the anti-slavery cause, and co-operating 
with his father in the Underground Railroad. From 
1857 to 1870 Mr. Beecher held various pastorates in 
Massachusetts, whither he had gone to educate his 
children. Then he went to Chicago, and for nineteen 
years lived there with his daughter, Mrs. Preuszner. 


Deafness compelled him to retire from active work, — 


but for many years he preached in small churches in 
the suburbs. Ontil his eighty-fifth year Mr. Beecher 
was a man of remarkable physical vigor, but since that 
time rheumatism compelled him to- keep his room. 
Until a few days before his death his mh was per-* 
feetly clear. He wrote a great deal fur Eastern papers, 
and, though less known than his brothers and Mrs. 
Stowe, he had many warm friends. He was a kindly, 
sympathetic man, who led a simple but eminently use- 
ful life. Five children survive him. Two of them, 
Miss Grace and Miss Mary, lived with him at the time 
of his death. Mr. Beecher was buried at Mount Au- 
burn, near Boston. 


lish large and attractive verge ge amg in the densely 
populated portions of the city. The purpose of the 
baths is to give to the people in the tenement-houses a 
chance to keep clean. When six or eight persons live 
in two or three rooms, bathing is almost impossible. 
The baths in connection with barber shops are too ex- 
pensive a luxury for poor people. Every summer the 
public baths in our rivers are crowded, but they close 
in the fall. The City Mission expects to make bathing 
possible and attractive all the 
quently stopped among groups of young fellows on the 
streets and said: “ Boys, suppose a first-class swimming 
bath were opened, where you could for five or ten cents 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


“THE STORY OF WILLIAM AND LUCY 
SMITH.” 


When the permanent books of the nineteenth 
century shall be rescued from the oblivion that is 
rapidly overtaking their fellows, “Thorndale ” will 
be among them. It was Emerson’s rule not to 
buy a new book until he found that he could 


not do without it; and “Thorndale” has had its | 


chief circulation among those who were compelled 
to make it a familiar friend. It gathered up the 
intellectual and spiritual consciousness of the author 
when he had reached his fiftieth year, and it 
reflected all the lines of thought that he had chosen. 
It anticipated the economic, social, and ethical 
development of our own day by at least a quarter 
of a century. It expressed the ideas which Mr. 
Spencer formulated in the “ Synthetic Philosophy ” 
as they are worked out in the evolution of society. 
It is not an old book to-day, any more than the 
play of “Hamlet” is old. Its poetry, its pathos, 
its suggestiveness, its expression of the spiral move- 
ment of the world, give it freshness and color as if 
it had just come from its author; and the best fruit 
of this biography of William and Lucy Smith is that 
it sends you to the one book by which both will be 
best known. Amiel’s “Journal Intime” is, in a 
more personal form, a like book, and Arthur Hugh 
Clough’s poems are companions to ‘“ Thorndale,” 
but each writing has a charm of its own and com- 
plements the other. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” 
belongs also to the same list. What is expressed 
in these writings is a detachment of mind from 
what is purely conventional in thought, society, or 
religion. William Smith quite early in life gave 
up what in his day was called authoritative religion, 
and never found anything to quite take its place. 
George Henry Lewes, Thomas Carlyle, Sir Arthur 
Helps, Sir Henry Taylor, John Stuart Mill, George 
Eliot, and Walter Bagehot were substantially in his 
position. They were negative or critical in their 
attitude toward institutions, and affirmative toward 
human personality. ‘They broke with the past, and 
constantly asked what it was good for. All of these 
writers attempted to realize, each in his own way, 
what William Smith formulated more completely 
than any other one of them in “Thorndale.” It 
is thus that William Smith’s first and most noted 
work, in which the character named “Thorndale” 
is the reflection of himself, is perhaps the most rep- 
resentative book of its kind, certainly the one which 
most completely touches life at many points. 

Much curiosity has been felt as to the way in 
which the author of “‘ Thorndale” reached his con- 
clusions. His wife, in the memoir prefixed to the 
second edition of ‘* Gravenhurst,” enables us to 
understand the growth of his mind. He was born 
for solitude, and, like Emerson, chose it as the kind 
of life most congenial to him. He had no skill as 
a barrister, although he was well read in the law. 
His work in life was thoughtful, solitary, introspec- 
tive, and a natural melancholy kept him from min- 
gling with his fellows. What he did, he did en- 
tirely by himself. In his earlier days poetry and 
metaphysics consumed him like a passion. He had 
a strong, if not enkindling, imagination, but the 
strength of his intellect lay in the search for truth 
and in his study of society, and latterly it was very 
largely absorbed by the desire to give to the world 
a rational statement of religious truth. In many 
respects his career reminds one of Emerson’s good- 
by to the proud world and removal to Concord. 
Mr. Merriam has to some extent supplemented, in 
his double biography, the memoir which Mrs. Smith 
wrote of her husband. He has also combined with 
it the story of Lucy Smith’s own life before and 
after her marriage, consisting of selections from 
her letters and contributions from her personal 
friends, with such side-lights as he is able to throw 
upon her life. The one career derived interest 
from the other, and the blended sympathies, con- 
stantly deepening into love, give the double life- 
histories a wonderful charm to such readers as are 
willing to linger over a biography in which the inci- 
dent is almost wholly of a personal character. 


William Smith was a thoroughly trained, if not. 


outwardly successful, literary man; his wife was 
also interested in literary pursuits, translating con- 
stantly for London publishers from French and 
German authors, and writing poetry, of which 
there are many specimens in the biography, that 


1 St William and Lucy Smith. Edited by George S. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo, pp. 
676.) 


goes to the heart and often has lyric power. Mr. 
Smith’s method in writing was to brood over his 
subject, to saturate himself with it, and then to 
write about it with that fullness of allusion which 
throws out suggestions in every direction. It is 
this rich personality that gives both “Thorndale ” 


and “ Gravenhurst ” the power to interest and hold | 


readers. Mr. Smith’s highest and best life is in 
these books, but he cannot be fairly judged without 
interpreting his intellectual career by its connection 
with his married life. The two persons here 
brought together were rarely and wonderfully 
mated. They lived in one another, and out of 
their union came a great mutual happiness. It is 
the story of this love which Mr. Merriam has here 
delineated with sympathy and discretion. At first 
you cannot understand why nearly seven hundred 
pages should be devoted to two people who made 


no noise in the world, seldom went into society, 


had only a limited circle of friends, and seemed to 


be quite out of the reach of current affairs ; but 


when the book has been read through, it is believed 
that nine out of ten of its readers will wish to go 
back and read it over again. “This is not because 
there is anything great in it, but because it is full 
of “sweetness and light.” It is not often that the 
interest of a biography centers in a love story, but 
in this case the courtship and the married life are 
so full of touches of affection, and the illumination 
of the intellect by the purest friendship, that one 
loses his interest in the author of “Thorndale” as 
an intellectual man, because the life of these lovers 
is carried on in a mood that is above and beyond 
it. The genuineness of Lucy Smith’s letters in 
which she pours out the richness of her emotional 
life to others is a surprise to the reader. Few 
women have said so little and yet expressed so 
much ; few have touched life with such depth of 
emotion without going beneath its surface. 

But this does not exhaust our interest in these 
two lives. In different parts of the biography Mr. 
Merriam emphasizes the meaning of Mr. Smith’s 
career as a part of the religious life of the last fifty 
years, and it is here that the true place is assigned 
to him. Mr. Merriam has brought this out very 
distinctly in a final chapter on movements of thought 
among the English and American people. The 
special characteristic of our time is the conviction 
that the spiritual life of man is closely affected by 
physical conditions. The problem before William 
Smith was: “Given self, to find God.” It was to 
discover the harmony which unites the various facts 
of existence; the problems of art and nature and 
humanity were studied from this point of view; and 
it is his moral fidelity to the spiritual life which 
attracts us chiefly in his writings. Mr. Merriam 
rightly ranks Arthur H. Clough and William Smith 
together as typical minds. Each hada rare quality 
of purity and sweetness, and there was a virtue of 
silence and humility in their religious beliefs which 
almost atones for what was lacking in positive 
affirmation. Dr. Leitch said that the expression 
characteristic of William Smith’s whole thought 
was, ‘Yes; but I want to know definitely.” To 
find expression for the higher realities and relations 
of man’s nature in exact and scientific terms was 
his task ; to mold the new with the old knowledge 
into some approximate conception of man in his 
entirety, and of his relations to the universe in its 
spiritual as well as external relations, was the pur- 
pose of his thought. It is in the realization of 
this aim that the two lives here unfolded find their 
significance, and the brighter hopefulness of the 
wife, contrasted with the earnest purpose of the 
husband, gives the spirit of the two workers a cer- 
tain relief from its intensity which both stimulates 
and attracts the reader. It is not so much the 
solving of the problems which he set before himself 
as his definite statement of them, which is often 
a half-solation, that attracts one to William Smith’s 
book, and in fact to all the detached religious 
writing of the last half-century. The real purpose 
of this book is to give expression, so far as possible, 
to this negative consciousness of truth, this hesitat- 
ing to believe where we cannot prove, which 
reaches its highest expression in Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam ”—this demand for religious optimism. 
There is no opportunity here to enter into a de- 
tailed statement of what the author of “Thorn- 
dale” actually accomplished. That is not the 
proper way of estimating his life-work. It was 
given to William Smith to create an atmosphere, to 
make it possible for many people to rise above 
their intellectual and spiritual difficulties, to show 
that he who loseth his life shall save it. Mr. 
Merriam admirably sums up the outcome of his 
thinking in the following paragraph: “A firm 


conviction and a deep, grave happiness pervade 

the pages of ‘Gravenhurst.’ Here, as in ‘ Thorn- 
dale,’ the two predominating ideas are: first, that 
the solution of our difficulties lies in looking at the 
whole—in seeing the individual in his relation to 
others and to the sum of being, and in viewing the . 
past, present, and future as completing and inter- 

preting each other; and, secondly, that there is 

recognizable a progress of humanity. In ‘Thorn- 

dale ’ it is the hope of a great future for the race 

and the individual that chiefly reassures and in- 

spires. But ‘ Gravenhurst,’ while confirming this 

hope, yet dwells on the good of this present exist- 

ence with a heartiness and satisfaction not felt in 

‘Thorndale.’ It is a sober and temperate joy, but — 
over all the landscape, near and far, lie sweet and 
sunny hues. ‘Gravenhurst’ is not only a happier 
book than ‘ Thorndale,’ but closer to actual exist- 
ence. Its author is a wiser man. He has made 
personal acquaintance with a vast province with 
which before he had little more than hearsay ac- 
quaintance.” Mr. Merriam’s work has been mainly 
to bring together materials which jointly illustrate 
two careers blended into one. His story attracts 
in two ways. It is the revelation of a unique life, 
and it is the record of a great love. It reads like 
an idyl, and it gathers up all that can be known of 
two individuals who have a permanent place in 
English literature. 


AN AGREEABLE VOLUME. 


If any one asked us to suggest an appropriate 
bit of summer reading, we would include among 
other books this volume, “ An Author’s Love: | 
Being the Unpublished Letters of Prosper Mer- 
rimée’s Inconnue.”” (New York: Macmillan & 
Co.) It is one of the psychological marvels of 
the day. Many will remember what a sensation 
was caused after Merrimée’s death by the publica- 
tion, in 1874, of those letters of his “To an Un- 
known.” Speculation and investigation alike failed 
to discover the mysterious lady who responded so 
sympathetically to Merrimée’s corrosive epigrams, 
and aroused the latent love-fire in this man of 
ice. A translation of the letters was published 
by Scribner & Armstrong in the “ Bric-d-brac 
Series.” We mention this particularly because to 
read one book means to want to read the other. 
Of course Merrimée’s letters are genuine, while 
their answers from the unknown were not forth- 
coming. But the marvel we mention is that some 
one, surely a woman, has evoked the hidden un- 
known, and written her letters for her. Strange 
thought !—a living woman recalling fictitiously all 
the phases of a passion that rapidly waxed fierce, 
then waned gradually into a ealm, strong love, and 
finally into a lifelong friendship. One finds it 
difficult to believe that an American woman, how- 
ever versatile, could compass this feat. Even the 
style is essentially Gallican! The pathos, the satire, 
the naiveté, the passion, the wit, succeed each other 
in these pages as when the frequent gusts stir the 
shining summer sea into momentary patches of 
scowling foam. Perhaps one of the best things, 


and at the same time tell-tale, is where the author 
comments upon Merrimée’s sixth letter, where he 
says, ‘‘ Love excuses all, but we must be quite sure 
that it is love.’ 


These words of your letter are, I 
think, the saddest you ever wrote, the saddest any 
one could write.” There speaks the woman’s 
heart. Again, the Unknown wears to a dinner 
some ivy Merrimée had sent her, but “it sud- 
denly struck me in the middle of the dinner that 
they might compare me to a ruin in consequence of 


my decorations, and I was quite uncomfortable.” 


When he had got into the French Academy she 
writes: “ They tell me that, oncean Academician, a 
man becomes something between a rock and a 
mummy.” A curious slip occurs in Letter XXII., 
where a reference appears to be made to Dean 
Swift writing a ‘Sentimental Journey”! Here 
also is a tell-tale sentence which may serve 
as an ear-mark: “I like to play with children 


and to have them about me, and I thank God from 


the bottom of my heart that I have none of my 
own! The pleasure of them is very great, but the 
responsibility of them is too great.” After the love- 
string had been twanged long enough and they got 
down, these two, to the mezzo of solid friendship, 
a little of the sauce piquante of this epistolary 
persiflage evaporates. His cynicism and her cut- 
ting retorts are wanting. The Weltschmerz 
settles upon them like a London fog. Therefore it 
is natural when the Unknown writes: “ How little 


we quarrel now, how placid and tranquil we have 


grown! You say far less about the splendor of 


“my eyes, but write instead about your doctor’s diag- 
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nosis and the remedies he hopes to cure you with; 
your palpitations, sleeplessness, and want of ap- 
petite. And I, not one whit behind you, tell you 
my eyes are weak, and cry no longer, in frantic, 
passion-thrilled tones, that even conscience shall be 
drugged for your dear sake because I cannot bring 
myself to say you nay in anything—only write 


calmly of the ‘cure’ at Homburg, and the benefit. 


I find from the use of the mineral waters.”’ This 
makes the charm of the book—its veracity. In its 


way, to him who knows how to read, it is wise. At 
all. events, on the surface it hints what a clever 
woman should write to a clever man. As a piece 
of literary art we say again, it is a piece of magic, 
an affair of ingenious psychomancy. ‘“ L’Inconnue ” 
again lives truly in these pages, with all her genius, 
passion, principle, pathos, and keen satire, and her 
correspondence reveals much of the secret alchemy 
of the human heart. 


How to Study Geography. By Francis W. Parker. 
Volume X., International Education Series. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) The one cry to-day on the part of 
teachers is for “methods.” The result is scores of 
books on the subject. At present there is special furor 
concerning geography teaching, and if the number of 
books just issued on the subject is an index of a need, 
the need must have been great. The present book, by 
an eminent apostle of the “ new education,” is too good 
to be severely criticised. The teacher who carefully 
studies it and assimilates it will be a better teacher for 
doing so. The whole work aims to show that geogra- 
phy should not be mere study of maps and names 
with no meaning, but that it should give the child clear 
concepts of the structure of continents and their nat- 
ural parts, and that it should train bim to an apprecia- 
tion of the world as a whole through such concepts. 
The treatment adopted in the book is simple, clear, 
- seientific. A river basin is first taken as an object of 
study. Continents are made up of several such basins, 
and continental structure is next considered. North 
America is first examined in detail, then each of the 
other continental masses, careful comparison being in- 
stituted between them. The continental structure un- 
derstood, the world as a whole becomes the object of 
study. Having thus indicated a natural treatment of 
his subject, the author presents an outline of study for 
grades from the first to the eighth. Many pages of 
suggestion and direction to the teacher follow. The 
balance of the book mevest is made up of “ notes ” 
upon the study of each grade. An appendix contains a 
valuable list of books of reference, and some quotations 
relative to geography teaching. Some points require 
special mention: A good plea is made for use of 
relief maps. Study of Political Geography, per se, 
is not taken up until the eighth grade, but the work 
suggested is such as to give the child much actual 
knowledge of the subject long before he reaches 
that grade. Structure is shown to be the fundamental 
idea in geographical study. The importance of “ rein- 
forcing” one subject by another is stated. Though 
pa to an extreme by Mr. Parker, the idea is valua- 
ble. The author makes georgraphy mean too much, 
and hence overestimates its influence and value. He 
advises dropping spelling, penmanship, language and 

mmar, even arithmetic, as isolated subjects of study, 
olding that they will be naturally and sufficiently de- 
veloped by embodying them in the work in geography— 
and history, which is left as a distinct branch of study. 
We admit the value of elementary science teaching in 
developing the pupil’s mind, but all such teaching is 
not geography. Surely the habits of animals and the 
growth of plants or germination of seeds are not “ geog- 
raphy.” Nor does the fact that we draw imaginary 
maps to illustrate fairy tales make these “ geography.” 
We may “ illustrate,” “apply,” and “symbolize ” num- 
bers as we please, yet the higher mathematics must 
frequently deal with the abstract idea of number and 
quantity, and much is lost to every child who fails to 
gain in early life ability to deal with abstract mathe- 
matics. We do not object to “ reinforcement ”’ of one 
study by another, but it is not well to train any mind to 
only one way of thought or in only one method of 
study. The book shows some careless proof-reading. 
Some hard-worked teachers will worry their minds to 
find the home of the Kirgliz, Funquses, and Thrikits 
(p. 335). As a whole, the book is a good one, and should 
be in the library of earnest teachers. 


Documents on the American Revolution. Edited by 
John Durand. (New York: Henry Holt &Co.) This 
volume is interesting from preface to appendix. It 
consists principally of extracts from hitherto unpub- 
lished papers in the French archives concerning the 
share of France in the War of Independence. Among 
other documents are divers reports of the secret debates 
in Congress on French affairs, the cabal against Wash- 
ington, and the schemes of the opposition, headed by 
the Adamses and Lees. A clear picture, and one afford- 
ing strong contrasts in color, with the darker shades, 
however, Si BAO is given of the workings of 
Congress. The members are described as filled with 
mutual jealousies and distrust. Men of ability are 
said to have been continually kept where they could do 
the least harm—or good 
the proceedings, though they seem to have been no more 
dangerous than those of modern France. The people are 


Duels frequently interrupted | 


described as full of aristocratic prejudices which needed 
to be thrown off before they could be fit for popular 
ponent: The rural districts, indeed, were patriotic, 

ut scarcely one-fourth of the inhabitants of the large 
cities favored the cause of independence. The reason 
assigned for this lack of patriotism in the cities reads 
singularly like Bishop Potter’s indictment of the spirit 


of our own day: “The science of calculation [specula- 
tion] is pushed further here than anywhere in Europe. 


. - Lam sorry to be obliged to add, Monseigneur, that 

personal disinterestedness and pecuniary integrity have 

shed no luster on the birth of the American republic.° 
A selfish and calculating spirit is widespread in this 

land, and although I can iol 

its extension, there is no condemnation of the sentiment. 
Mercantile cupidity forms, perhaps, one of the dis- 
tinctive traits of the American, especially of the north- 
ern people, and it will undoubtedly exercise an impor- 
tant influence on the future destiny of the republic.” 
The documents are edited with historical judgment and 
literary skill. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell follows her widely read “ Pris- 
oners of Poverty” with a supplementary volume, 
Prisoners of Poverty Abroad. This gives the results of 
fifteen months’ close observation of the work, wages, 
and way of living of women-workers in England, 
France, and Italy, the greater part of the volume 
relating to London. In the chapters on the sweatin 
system, on London dressmakers and shirtmakers, an 
on street trades, will be found many facts and figures 
throwing strong and painful side-lights on the labor 
question. Some of the dialogues and character sketches 
of the book are clearly imaginative to a considerable 
degree, but they give a doubtless generally faithful 
picture of the life of the unemployed and the over- 
worked. Of London shirtmakers Mrs. Campbell tells 
us that the minutest divisions of labor prevail, even 
more than here ; that the garment often passes through | 


the hands of five or more middlemen, and that five 


dollars a week is considered high earnings. And so it 
is, to be sure, as compared with the shilling a day which 
a sweater’s “feller” receives for twelve to fourteen 
hours’ work. Turning to find the author’s idea of a 
remedy for the evils she has described, we find it sum- 
marized as follows : “The doing away of competition. 
as it at present rules, and the substitution of co-opera- 
tion, productive as well as distributive ; industrial 
education for every child, rich or poor ; and that recog- 
nition of the interests of all as a portion of our personal 
charge which if I name it Socialism will be scouted as 
a dream of an impossible future, but which none the 
less bears that name in its highest interpretation, and 
is the one solution for every problem, on either side the 
great sea, between the eastern and the western workers.” 


The Beginnings of New England; or, the Puritan The- 
ocracy ints Relations to Civil and Religious Liberty. By 
John Fiske. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.) 
John Fiske’s rare union of a brilliant literary style with 
thorough treatment, scholarship, and a clear and pro- 
found insight into political institutions, admirably fits 
him for the preparation of a truly great work upon 
American history. Such a work we understand he 
contemplates, the volume before us being the first- 
fruits of his investigations embodied in a popular form. 
The opening essay in his “ Beginnings of New Eng- 
land ” is a brief résumé of human history, full of gener- 
alizations which, though glittering perhaps, have the 
glitter of gold and not that of hard-rubbed brass. The 
uplifting influence of the ideas upheld by the Catholic 
Church in the Middle Ages is presented with equal sym- 
pathy and power. But it perhaps falls short of the 
author’s study, in the succeeding chapter, of the pro- 
foundly republican influence exerted by Calvinistic 
theolo As Mr. Fiske expresses it, “ Calvinism left 
the individual man in the presence of his God. His 
salvation could not be wrought by priestly ritual, and, 
wretched creature that he felt himself to be, his soul 
was nevertheless of infinite value. 
the awful responsibility of life, all distinctions of rank 
and fortune vanished. The Puritan preachers did not 
hesitate to tell James I. that in the kingdom of Christ 
he “ was not a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a mem- 
ber.” Republican self-government in New England was 
largely the outgrowth of Calvinistic doctrine, which, as 
James himself once angrily exclaimed, “agreet as well 
with monarchy as God and the Devil.” 


Few of the volumes of the “Story of the States” 
series have a keener interest than that which tells The 
Story of Vermont. The author is John L. Heaton, and 
he writes with relish and enthusiasm of the dramatic 
and humorous episodes of the doings of the Green 
Mountain Boys in early Indian warfare, inter-colonial 
disputes, Revolutionary battles, and the War of the 
Rebellion. The sturdy, self-reliant, industrious char- 
acter of the people; their strong, grim sense of humor; 
their prominence in the crusades against intemperance 
and devey ; their local customs and traditions—all 
are brought out strongly and in entertaining fashion. 
It is not surprising that in our last war the men of a 
State within sight of whose greatest lake the decisive 
battles of three great wars were fought should have 
proved courageous and spirited. But many will be 
ignorant of the facts brought out by this author, that 

ermont alone of the free States sent to the war ten 
men out of every hundred of its population; that no 
Vermont regiment lost its colors in battle; that the 


see that limits are put to 


soldiers of no other Northern State took so many . 
Southern flags in proportion; and that no other North- 
ern State had anything like so high a percentage of 
killed and wounded. Yet perhaps less was not to be 
expected from a State which, in its enthusiasm at the 
beginning of the Revolutionary War, actually pledged 
itself to furnish more able-bodied men than it had in 
the whole colony! The book is fully illustrated by 
L. J. Bridgman. (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.) 


A collection of Political Orations forms the fortieth 
volume of the “ Camelot Series,”’ which has won for its 
— (Walter Scott, London) a reputation by com- 

ining remarkably good taste and marvelous cheapness. 


This volume, like its predecessors, is edited with ability, 


the preface being written by William Clarke. Mr. Clarke’s 
observations on English oratory are highly interesting 
and generally valid beyond controversy. He takes, 
however, an unnecessarily gloomy view regarding the 
future of oratory, his belief being that with the ex- 
tension of the parliamentary system of party govern- 
ment there will be more and more legislators of the 
type of Pitt’s Scotch supporter Ferguson, who once 
remarked : “ I was never present at any debate I could 
avoid, or absent at. any division I could get at. I have 
heard many arguments which convinced my judgment, 
but never one that influenced my vote.” Here in 
America our legislative oratory has suffered from this 
type of listeners, and it was even said during the bliz- 
zard that if the telegrams to newspapers were perma- 
nently cut off, Congressmen would stop making speeches 
at all. However, this would be merely the suppression 
of one type of oratory, and that not the highest. In 
our own country during the last generation not one 
of the three greatest orators—Beecher, Phillips, and 
Curtis—was ever a member of a legislative assembly. 


Two additional volumes have been issued in the 
Riverside Library for Young People. Up and Down 
the Brooks, by Mary E. Bamford, vives a very full and 
entertaining account of the animal life found in Amer- 
ican brooks. The writer has made a first-hand study 
of water bugs of every kind and description, and by the 
aid of numerous illustrations succeeds in conveying a 
very clear account of them to young readers. Birds 
Through an Opera-Glass, by Floreiice A. Merriam, is a 
capital text-book of the right sort for young observers of 
Natural History. By text-book we do not mean a formal 
school-book, but a book with a clear method, a capital 
style, and adequate information. This little volume 
describes all the birds to be found in our fields and 
woods ; describes them, not as an ornithological treatise, 
but as a keen-eyed and thoroughly interesting observer 
would describe them. Such a volume ought to be the 
companion of every intelligent boy and girl during the 
summer. A little reading in it every day, and the 
training of the observation that would follow, would 
soon make one familiar with the whole choir of singing 
birds which make our summers musical. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Among the most charming books of the season, both 
in matter and form, is a beautifully printed volume by 
Francis A. Knight, which bears the attractive title By 
Leafy Ways (Boston: Roberts Brothers). The volume is 
made up of a series of short out-of-door studies, well de- 
scribed by its sub-title as “ Brief Studies from the Book 
of Nature.” The writer has evidently made a careful 
study of English summer life, although he has not con- 
fined his observation to this season. The varying as- 

cts of the English landscape, its foliage, its shrub- 

ry, and the birds and animals which haunt it, have 
been studied at first hand, and are written about with 
an ease and sympathy which are very engaging. It is 
a long time since we have happened upon any out-of- 
door book so fresh and fragrant, or one which leads 
the reader more willingly and with less effort to the 
heart of nature. The volume is well printed, and 


-charmingly illustrated by E. T. Compton. 
In the presence of | | 


Rabbi David Philipson, of Baltimore, delivered, a 
year ago last winter, a course of lectures on The Jew in 
English Fiction. These are now given to the public in 
asmall volume (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.; $1). 
The subject is one of curiously strong interest, and the 
treatment is moderate, sensible, and dignified. Mar- 
lowe’s “ Jew of Malta,” Shakespeare’s Shylock, Scott’s 
Rebecca and Isaac of York, Dickens’s Fagin and Riah, 
Disraeli’s Coningsby, George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda, 
are among the more important characters discussed. 
The analysis and critical observation are generally 
excellent. Naturally,the perfectly sound objection to 
the presentation of Jew characters individually dis- 
agreeable as types is made much of. 


The Pastor’s Ledger is the title of a convenient and 
well-arranged private record book for the pastor’s study 
prepared by Mr. F. A. Blackmer. It contains suitably 
ruled pages in which may be entered full particulars 
in regard to sermons preached, prayer-meetings, bap- 
tisms, marriages, funerals, church accessions, and a 
special department for a church directory for the 
pastor’s use. In completeness, practical usefulness, 
and excellence of method it is far superior to anythin 
of the kind we have seen. We can heartily commen 
it as well adapted for the purpose it is designed to 
meet. By it time and fuss may be saved and method 
and system maintained. (Boston: Bardwell & Black- 
mer.) | 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The lesson which the “ Voice ” draws from the 
recent defeats is : “Onto Washington.” The lesson 
which we draw is, Back to the people. Demand 
that in every district the people themselves and not 
the politicians shall constitute the licensing authori- 
ties. Beginning with the smaller bodies politic, 
advance steadily, making clean work of it as you 
go. The cause of prohibition never received such 
a blow as through its adoption in Rhode Island. A 
law abolishing the saloons is only safe where it 
represents deep-seated popular conviction, not a 
mere wave of popular excitement. The oftener 
the appeal must be made to the people in every 
community, in one sense the better, for the stronger 
will be the popular conviction. The campaign, as 
all admit, is one of education. Had we waited for 
our school system until the Nation established it, 
we might still be waiting. Certainly we should not 
have the one which has grown up through the 
people of each section who were interested in 
education establishing a school in their own 
district. 


There is no reason for discouragement in the war 
for the suppression of the saloon. The alarmed 
brewers in their recent convention at Niagara Falls 
half favored a prohibition policy for distilled 
liquors, and the sentiment against these is becom- 
ing strong all over Europe, from France to Russia, 
and is not likely to wane here. It was the belief 
that prohibition would not be enforced, and not the 
belief that it was undesirable, which defeated it in 
both Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. Against 
local prohibition where the same people who enact 
the law enact all the officers to enforce it, no such 
objection can be urged. Even State prohibition 
has been “ buried” before and then revived, and 
come forth stronger than ever. Between ’51 and 
’55 eleven States adopted prohibition, one of which 
was Rhode Island. The cause of abolishing a 
traffic which makes money through injuring 'com- 
munities instead of serving them cannot be put 


down. 


Even New York, perhaps the most backward 
city in the country as regards this reform, is be- 
ginning to recognize the rightfulness of neighbor- 
hood option. Before the old Board of Excise 
Commissioners an application was made for a 
saloon in the upper part of the city which was met 
by a protest of about two hundred residents in the 
neighborhood, who grounded their opposition upon 
the fact that the proposed saloon was in the imme- 
diate center of dwellings whose value it would ruin, 
and within one block of a large schoolhouse with 
1,500 to 2,000 children attending. The old Board 
refused the license. It was renewed before the 
present Commissioners without the knowledge of 
the neighbors, and granted. When it was learned 
what had been done, the indignation of the neigh- 
borhood was such that the Commissioners, though 
the appointees of Tammany Hall, felt constrain ed 
to find a scapegoat for their action in their 
“hold-over”’ assistant secretary, who, they said, 
had failed to inform them of the protest. If even 
Tammany Commissioners recognize that the people 
of a neighborhood have a moral right to shut out 
a saloon as a nuisance, the Legislature surely can 
be constrained to give them the legal right. 


The Wisconsin liquor dealers in convention 
assembled have declared themselves to be uncom- 
prising “ Mugwumps.” Attheir annual meeting in 
Oshkosh on Tuesday of last week the notable 
feature was the report of the Recording Secretary, 
which reviewed the campaign work of last fall, 
saying that the party lines were ignored and can- 
didates supported or opposed solely on the ground 
of their standing on the anti-prohibition or personal- 
liberty question. Questions were submitted to every 
candidate for the Legislature, and if he did not 
answer properly he wastreated as anenemy. The 
report says: 

«‘ How successfully our organization labored for the in- 
terest intrusted to it is best shown to us by our opponents. 
Such members of past Legislatures as had dared to intro- 
duce or advocate temperance or prohibition bills, and were 
again seeking a seat in the law-making body of our State, 
received our especial attention. If we did not succeed in 
shutting out from re-election each and every one of 
these candidates, the leading prohibition paper of our 
State, the Madison ‘ Prohibitionist,’ was compelled to 
admit with lamentation that, if Prohibitionists were 
elected, it was nevertheless a fact that all candidates for 
re-election who ever advocated the adoption of temperance 


or prohibitory measures in the Legislature have been de- | 


Ffeated. This admission from our opponents shows that 
we came out of the battle with visible success.” 

The report was unanimously approved. By 
their independence the saloon-keepers become 
powerful in elections and all-powerful in caucuses. 
So long as most temperance people remain obedient 
partisans, the politicians cannot be accused of cow- 
ardice in refusing to keep abreast of public opinion 
in tightening the screws upon the saloons. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana rendered a decis- 
ion,on Wednesday of last week, to the effect that a 
license to sell liquor is not a contract, but a special 
tax. The court says: “The grant of a license would 
not preclude action by the municipal authorities ; 
for a license is not a contract. The license may be 
changed or even annulled by the supreme legisla- 
tive power of the State whenever public welfare 
demands it. A license is a restrictive special tax 
imposed for the public good, and in the exercise of 
the police power of the State. As the power to 
grant, withhold, or annul licenses to sell liquor is 
an exercise of the police power, it follows that no 
limitation can be placed upon its exercise by any 
statutory provisions. It is a power incapable of 
surrender or annihilation.” 


COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 


The Commencement season at Williams College, 
although not marked by any striking features, was one 
of unusual interest, especially for the graduates of the 
College, who saw on all sides indications of the sound 
prosperity and rapid growth of the institution under 
the admirable management of President Carter. The 
endowment of the College is now nearly $900,000, as 
compared with its endowment of $360,000 eight years 
ago when Dr. Carter became President. During that 
time several new and very handsome buildings have 
been erected, the corps of instructors has been mate- 
rially enlarged, the course of study broadened and 
strengthened in many directions, and the general tone 
and discipline of the College brought up to the highest 
standard. During the coming year a very substantial 
building will be erected as a memorial to the late Dr. 
Hopkins, and the library building will be materially 
enlarged and laneorel The address to the Mills 
Theological Society was delivered on Sunday morning 
by the Rev. Dr. Hopkins, of Kansas City ; the Bacca- 
laureate sermon was preached in the afternoon by 
President Carter, and was followed by the usual prayer- 
meeting in Mission Park. The dinner of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society on Monday evening, presided over by 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, was unusually interesting, 
admirable speeches being made by President Carter, 
President Hall, of Clark University, Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder, Francis Lynde Stetson, the Rev. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, and others. On Tuesday morning interest 
centered in the base-ball game for the championship 
with Amherst, which was won by the Williams men, 
who now hold the championship of the College League 
class day exercises followed in the afternoon. On Wed- 
nesday the usual Commencement exercises were well 
attended, the President’s reception to the graduates of 
the College on Wednesday evening concluding a very 
interesting Commencement season. 


No college exercises attracted more attention last 
week than those of Wellesley. On Commencement Day 
the address was delivered by Professor Jacob Gould 
Schurman, of Cornell University. In the course of his 
remarks he alluded to some of the scientific generaliza- 
tions of the present century which had revolutionized 
thought. One of these, of course, was the theory of 
evolution and the development of man. It matters 
little, said Professor Schurman, to us, however, how man 
was begotten ; the great thought is what man is and 
what he may become. After the address and the 
reading of apoem by Miss A. R. Brown ( Wellesley, ’83) 
came the conferring of degrees. No honorary ones 
seem to have been granted. But it was not this inno- 
vation which gave Wellesley the place she occupied in 
all the leading newspapers last week. I1t was the pres- 
entation of “As You Like It” by the girls on the 
college campus. The audience, of course, was entirely 
of their own sex. The scenic arrangement is de- 
scribed as having been perfect in its natural beauty, 
without the need of painted scenes, palms, or any of 
the aids which, even in the few outdoor representa- 
tions of “ As You Like It,” have been necessary. The 
slopes of the Longfellow fountain were chosen for the 
theater. At one end of the pond a green sloping bank 
was the stage. Tall oaks rising from a smooth turf 
made a Forest of Arden. Far in the rear could be seen 
the thick dark green of the Hunniwell garden. Every 
one had a free view of the stage, for the grounds made 
amatural circus. Wellesley certainly cannot be said to 
have a narrow idea of what is meant by the whole 
woman, since it evidently includes her discipline in 
speech and action as well as in nearly every depart- 
ment of thought. 


The Baccalaureate sermon at Yale, on Sunday of 
last week, was delivered by President Dwight from the 
text, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now” (John xvi., 12). That at Wes- 


leyan was by Bishop Andrews, from the text, “ Every 
one who is of the truth heareth my voice.” At Trinity 
the sermon was preached. by the Rev. Dr. W. R. Hun- 
ington, of Grace Church, New York, whose text was, 
‘The King, eternal, immortal, invisible.” The sermon 
was a forecast of the ideal Christian commonwealth. 
At Union the Rev. Tunis Hamlin preached upon 
Human Stewardship, taking for his text the revised ver- 
sion Matthew xxv., 25, “‘ Thou hast thine own.” At La- 
fayette, President Knox preached upon “The Victory 
that Overcometh the World ;” at Allegheny, President 
Reed, on “Science Falsely So-called ;” at Bowdoin, 
President Hyde, on “The things that are Cesar’s and 
the things that are God’s,” marking out the realm in 
which religion was authoritative and that which belonged 
to science ; at Dartmouth, President Bartlett preached 
upon the “ Path of the Just ;” at Williams, President 
Carter took for his text “Ye are from beneath ; I 
am from above,” and dwelt upon the fact that scien- 
tific criticism had made no headway in its assaults upon 
the character of Christ ; at Mount Holyoke, the Rev. 
Dr. Love preached upon “Completeness of Christian 
Character.” 


Perhaps the most interesting address delivered at any 
of the colleges during the week was that of Professor 
J. P. Cooke before the Harvard Alumni, defending the 
morals of that institution. In part, Professor Cooke 
said : “ My friends, I can assure you that the great 
danger of our dear college at the present time is 
not overdissipation, but overwork. ixty thousand 
dollars cannot be distributed in prizes every year with- 
out producing an enormous strain, and those of us who 


| are directing the work know how intense the activity 


is. In the last twenty-five years the life of the Uni- 
versity has been rendered safer and more healthy in 
every respect by a greatly increased enthusiasm for 
learning, which extends to almost every department in. 
this large institution. Only a few days ago one of our 
ee graduates, a professor in another New 

tngland college, said to me: ‘Cambridge men do not 
appreciate the advantages they have gained by setting - 
their students free from petty restraints. Treat men as 
boys, and they will act as boys. With us the boyishness 
first breaks out in the chapel, and then extends to all the 
class-rooms. It belittles all our work and dampens all 
our enthusiasm.’ My friends, in an institution of learn- 
ing like this you cannot a too highly the ennobling 
virtue of enthusiasm. To awaken it is to make the boy 
a man. 


At Marietta College, Marietta, O., the President 
reported to the Board of Trustees encouraging progress 
in all directions. The attendance of students in- 
creased. Important additions had been made to the 
College library, now containing about sixty thousand 
books, and to the collections in natural history. En- 
couraging progress had also been made in raising an 
additional endowment of two hundred thousand dollars. 
A large entering Freshman class was expected. At 
the Commencement on Wednesday a class of sixteen 
young men was graduated. The degree of Doctor of 

ivinity was conferred on the Rev. J. G. Fraser, Cleve- 
land, O., the J. N. McGiffert, Ashtabula, O., and the 


Rev. Bradford Condict, Terre Haute, Ind.; and that of 


Doctor of Laws on the Hon. E. W. Huntington, New 
Orleans, La. The announcement was also made that 
the Trustees had decided to erect a handsome building 
for the use of the Academy—the preparatorv school of 
the College. N. J. M. 


On June 11 the corner-stone of the new building of 
Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, Ill., was laid. The Hon. 
S. V. White, of Brooklyn, made the address. The cere- 
monies were performed by twelve women of the senior 
class. Monticello Seminary was the first institution for 
_ education west of the Allegheny Mountains—as 
old as Mount Holyoke in the East. The old building 
burned to the ground November 4, 1888, after closing 
its fiftieth Commencement. Regarding the recent 
ceremonies a local paper says that ‘ few, perhaps, in- 
the large audience realized the significance of the fact 
that the corner-stone just laid was the first in history 
laid by women.” 


At the alumne meeting at Smith College it was 
voted to ask for three women on the Board of Trustees. 
The trustees are now all men, though the founder of 
the College was a woman and made her own money. 
These names were presented : Mrs. Charlotte Cheever 
Tucker, of Andover, for three years ; Mrs. Kate Morris 
Cone, of Hartford, Vermont ; Miss Anna L. Dawes, of 
Pittsfield, the latter not being an alumna. At the 
trustees’ meeting the women suggested by the alumnz 
were added to the Board. 


At Wesleyan, Dr. Bradford Paul Raymond was 
installed President. Among the very large graduating 
class were several young women.—At Harvard 217 
seniors received degrees. Among those making ad- 
dresses were ex-Minister Phelps and General Armstrong, 
of Hampton. At the University of Virginia, Henry 
Grady, of the Atlanta “ Constitution,” made the leadin 
address, on the dangers of the centralization of politica 
power and the concentration of wealth in the hands of 
the few. Union graduated a class of twenty. At 
Yale, President Dwight announced that $200,000 had 


been given the college since January.— President-elect 
E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University, has written 
a note to one of the Fellows stating that he will accept. — 


| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


July 4, 1889. 
NOT GOING TO THE WORLD'S 
CONVENTION. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I want to protest against being sent to 
Europe against my will [to the World’s 
Sunday School Convention], as you did on 
p- 797, week before last. It seems to me 
that the persistent effort to work upa 
boatload for the “ Bothnia” by advertising 
that men were going who had positively 
declined to go on account of important 
engagements at home has hardly been 
fair.. I have been asked again and again 
about the journey, and have been 
reminded scores of times that I was going 
on the “Bothnia.” Of the thirteen 
members of the Lesson Committee, all 
except two, to my knowledge, declined to 
go on account of important engagements 
at home. Of the men named in The 
_ Christian Union as passengers on the 
“ Bothnia,” Bishop Vincent is in Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Duncan is in Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Everett is in heaven, as he died last 
December. I am very sure that neither 
Dr. John Hall. nor Dr. Hoge are absent 
from their native land. It is needless to 
say that I am ashore. I start for the 
Nebraska Assembly on Monday. 

Cordially yours, 
A. E. DUNNING. 


[We can only apologize for thus uncere- 


moniously shipping to foreign parts, |t 


against their will, some of onr best citi- 
zens, by stating that our information was 
derived from what purported to be an 
official circular of the “* Bothnia ” exeur- 
sion.—Eps. C. U.] 


HOW TO USE THE PEN. 


Every — are tempted to say an 
ungentle word, or write an unkind line, 
or say a’ mean, ungracious thing about 
anybody, just stop; look ahead twenty- 
five years, and think how it may come 
back to youthen. Let me tell you how 
I write mean letters and bitter editorials, 
my boy. Sometimes when a man has 
pitched into me and “cut me up rough,” 
and I want to pulverize him, and wear his 
- gory scalp on my girdle, and hang his 
hide on my fence, I write a letter or ed- 
itorial that is to do the business. I write 
something that will drive sleep from your 
eyes and peace from his soul for six 
weeks. Oh,I do hold him over a slow 
fire and roast him! Gall and aqua fortis 
drip from my blistering pen. Then—I 
don’t mail the letter and I don’t print 
the editorial. There’s always plenty of 
time to crucify aman. The vilest crim- 
inal is entitled to alittle reprieve. I put 
the manuscript away ina drawer. Next 
day I look at it. The ink is cold; I read 
it over and say, “I don’t know about 
this. There’s a good deal of bludgeon 
and bowie-knife journalism in that. I'll 
hold it over a day —. The next 
day I read it again. I laugh, and say, 
“‘ Pshaw !” and I can feel my cheeks get- 
ingalittle hot. The fact is, 1 am ashamed 
that I ever wrote it, and I hope that no- 
body has seen it, and I have half forgot-. 
ten the article or letter that filled my 
soul with rage. I haven’t hurt anybody, 
and the world goes right along, ene, 
twenty-four hours a day as usual, and 
am all the happier. Try it, my _ boy. 
Put off your bitter remarks until to-mor- 
row. Then, when you try to say them 
deliberately, you'll find that you have 
forgotten them, and ten years later, ah ! 
how glad you will be that you did! Be 
good-natured, my boy. Be loving and 
gentle with the world, and you'll be 
amazed to see how dearly and tenderly 
the worried, tired, vexed, h old 
world loves you.—[R. J. Burdette. 


—Fifty years ago seven shoemakers in 
a shop in the city of Hamburg said : “* By 
the grace of God we will help to send the 
Gospel to our destitute fellow-men.” In 
twenty-five years they had established 
fifty self-supporting churches, had gath- 
ered 10,000 converts, had distributed 400,- 
000 Bibles and 800,000 tracts, and had 
carried the Gospel to 50,000,000 of the 
race. It would take only 160 such men 
to carry the Gospel to the whole world 
in twenty-five years. | 


HEAVEN AND HELL, by. EMAN- 
UEL SWEDENBORG, 420 pages, paper 
cover. Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents by 
Publishing Cocker Unions New 

ew 
York City. 


NOW READY. 
Dr. Abbott’s New Book. 


SIGNS 


OF PROMISE 


Preached in Plymouth Pulpit, 1887-9. 


BY 
LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


CONTENTS :—A Great Leader [Henry Ward Beech- 
er); Death, the Interpreter ; Necessity of Progress ; 


Law of Progress; Grapes of Gali; Religion of Hu- 


mandy ; Agnosticism of Paul ; Dogmatism of Paul ; 
The Church’s One Foundation ; Power of the Keys; 
Salvation by Growth ; Salvation by Grace ; A Power 
unto Salvation ; Christ’s Law of Love; The Peace of 
God ; What is the Bible? The Spiritual Nature ; Does 
God’s Mercy Endure Forever ? 


12mo, English cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


*,* The unanimity, strength, and ency in all 
its work, shown in Piymouth Church sae the 
two years, will cause a peculiar interest to attach to 


se utterances of its new pastor, that men may 
some idea of how the powers of that great ve 
been conse re-inspired, and directed. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 
For JULYT 
Is a number of great interest, containing 


The Creed Question in Scotland. 
By A. TarLor Iungs, Esq., of Edinburgh. 


The Half-Breed Indians of North 
America. By Witu1am Barnows, D.D. 
The Oxford Movement in the English 
Church. By Rev. H. Warp. 


What is Reality?—Part III. The 


Answer of Life. 
By Rev. Francis H. Jonnson. 


With other important articles, Editorials, 
etc. 35 cents; $4 a year. 


HOUGHTON; MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


For Vacation take active, healthful, so- 


ciable employment, such as we can give you 
in cool latitudes. ; 
Apply for Agency of BRYANTI’S 


LIBRARY OF POETRY AND SONG. 
500 Volumes in one 


_The most complete Cyclopedia of Poets and Poetica! 
lite: ature extant. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
30 Lafayette Place, - - New York. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. o 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


A GOOD PLACE for a MUSIC TEACHER 


is alongside of the counter of a DJ TSON COMPANY MUSIC 

STORE. A few hours of a summer tour may be t- 

ably spent in examining our exceptionally g00a new 

publications, and selec for the fall : 
From our 64-page list of books (which please ask 

for) we name a few books out of many. 

Examine for Singing and Chorus 

Classes: 


So H ny. ts. d Emerson. 


Royal Singer. se Oz. 
American Male Choir. ($1 or $9 doz.) Tenney. 
Jehovah’s Praise. ($1 or $9 doz.) 


cert Selections. (1 or $2 doz.) Emerson. 
Or our excellent Cantatas : 
2 > Maid’s Supper. (20 cts., $1.80 doz.) 


Rainbow Festival. (20 cts., $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
ae, our Superior School Music 
voks 


Manual, Book 1. (30 cts., $3 doz.) Em- 

Song Manual, Book 2. (40 cte., $4.20 doz.) 
Emerson. 

Seng Manual, Book 3. (50 cts, $4.30 doz.) 


Emerson. 
United Voices. (50 cta., $4.80 doz.) Emerson. 
—e and Primary Songs. (30 cts., 
Oz. 

Examine our new Piano Collections. 
Popular Piano Collection. ($1.) 27 pieces. 
Popular Dance Collection. 

And many others. 80, 

Popular Song Collection. ($1.) 37 

Song Classics. (Bop., $1.) (Alto, $l.) 530 gs. 

Tenor ($1.) 

ritone Songs. ($1.) 


Any beok metied for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


SKETCHES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY, 


333 and +335 Fourth Avenue, 
York. 


524 Pullman Building, Cuicaco, Illinois. 


35 and 37 Province Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


BRIGHT 
sone Book! 


By LOWRY & DOANE, 
1S MOST DESIRABLE EVERY WAY! 
Send 25 Cents for a Copy in Paper. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York 
81 CHIcago. 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 


Bubecript or 
have the choicest comme 


and Terms 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State 
cago. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 
Made from Enh Fresh Fri 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


Un critical 
Thorough revision for ‘ 
says: 88. = n is 
done, as it should be, professionally, by the ° 
Chair’s’ friend and in Dr. T. 
Coan.’’ Terms ment. . Titas 


unson 
Cean, 20 Weat 


Wen Bereet. New York City. 


Beautiful Songs! 
Living Fountain! 


ex 


specimen 
8. W. 


= 


# @ SUNDAY SCHOUL | ' 
4 UNEQUALED 


Is Mr. Straub’s new book. Itis the 
result of largest experience anc 
greatest care—best in all respects. 


Hundreds of schools have already 
adopted this book and are delight- 
ed with it. 

The characteristics of these books are PowERFUL, 
PRACTICAL, CHRISTIAN. SENTIMENT, not mere “ rat- 
tling rhymes.” 

Easy and BEAUTIFUL MELODIEs such as all will 
learn quickly and remember long. Also, LARGER and 
CLEARER type than any other 8. 8. Singing Books, 

Price of e of the Sooke, by mail 35c., by 
ress, $3. r doz. ; per 100. 

NE Sample copy sent to any Pastor or Superintend- 


ent for examination, with a view to adoption, on! 


20c. 
Three splendid Choir books, eight unrivaled sto ng 
books, two superb Day School books. Send for 
s and complete Catalogue. 


H MAS KS 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & C0., 


Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior 


decoration and work in American Mosaic 
rmatrong. 


ae of Mr. A 
of Mesars. Clayton & Bell. 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW VORK. 


CLINTON B. MENERLY BELL 


TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture the finest grade 


COMPANY, 
of 


CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS — 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Cc 
rau Ovy até St., 2, 
NS 
this paper, - Baltimore, 
oe CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 
The New York Burean of Reviston and Criticism. | 
| 
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FINANCIAL. 


At the close of another week—the last 
one in June—and at the point of the July 
ayments, when loans are called and 
rafts made from the country on New 
York banks, we find not the slightest 
stringency in money on call, and only a 
slight, temporary advance to four per 
cent. in rates, with extremes at five per 
cent. and two and a half per cent.; and 
this ease follows a long period of gold 
shipments abroad, amounting, in five 
weeks, to over $21,000,000, and in the six 
months to about $40,000,000. This move- 
ment, taking place with no money flurry 
and scarcely a ripple in money at the end, 
only goes to prove our wealth in available 
gold reserves, and the rapid accumula- 
tion in gold coin in the country during 
the past five or six years. The estimate 
that this accumulation has increased over 
$300,000,000 since 1883 is probably not 
far from the truth, for it must be borne in 
mind that in the aggregate during this 
period we have lost no gold from foreign 
shipments, but, on the contrary, have 
gained heavily from this source, in addi- 
tion to the unrecorded gold brought by 
the vast army of immigrants from the old 
countries, and, also, from our own mine 
products, which latter reaches at least 
$30,000,000, on the average, annually. 
These figures go far to account for the 
slight impression made, by recent ship- 
ments, on our hoard of reserve. That this 
movement is nearing its end, and that 
the less than $3,000,000 gone out this 
week is the finishing up of the old con- 
tracts to supply the Bank of France, is 
clear from the fact that exchange bills 
have weakened over one-half per cent. 
during the week, so that, at present rates, 
even with the premium paid by the French 
Bank, there could be no chance of profit- 
able shipments, while cotton bills will 
soon appear in the market, and sharply 
modify sian Se In spite, therefore, 
of gloomy predictions of large sums of 
gold yet to go abroad, it may be fairly 
reasoned that no more is likely to go, 
worth talking about. Before the year is 
out we predict {a sharp contrary move- 
ment, and a return of the specie so artifi- 
cially drawn from us to the French market. 
The payments out for dividends and 
interest at New York, instead of amount- 
ing to over $50,000,000 (a figure named 
by us two weeks ago), will reach over 
$80,000,000 here, besides at least $20,- 
000,000 at other points. These payments 
will have no perceptible bearing on bank 
reserves, for they will simply pass out of 
and into the banks again; but the $7,000,- 
000 to be paid by Government for interest 
on bonds will be a positive addition to 
the bank reserves, and will give addi- 
tional ease to rates if any were needed. 
The Vanderbilt roads have made their 
semi-annual reports; they all show in- 
creased earnings, though not heavy ones; 
in case of the Lake Shore, a heavy expendi- 
ture on betterments and additions is 
charged to expense account, and draws 
down the net earnings for the six months, 
showing, after payment of two per cent. 
dividend, only $173,800 surplus against 
$490,030 at the close of the six months 
ending June 30, 1888. But these figures 
are deceptive, as these betterment 
charges are exceptional and ee 
manent improvements. The New York 
Central report shows an increase of over 
$195,000, net, for the quarter ending 
June 30, over the same quarter of 1888, 
indicating a progressively good condition 
in the last three months as compared with 
the two previous quarters. The Michigan 
Central and Canada Southern roads are 
run jointly, and make a joint exhibit in 
net earnings in the last half-year of almost 
exactly the same figures as those of the 
corresponding half-year of 1888. The 
St. Paul makes an exhibit of its net earn- 
ings from January 1 to June 1—five 
months—showing, as result, $2,635,638, 
against $1,374,681 for the corresponding 
five months of 1888, giving a net increase 
of $1,260,956 ; these res are remark- 
able, and plainly show what a reasonable 
effort at economy can do, for this net 


increase is over $700,000 greater than} 


the gross increase. 
The Chicago & Alton road has not only 
tuitously made open war on the St. 
aul Company, as we noted last week, 
but now it has seen fit to extend its hos- 
tilities, and has inéluded a direct issue on 
live cattle traffic with the Chi & 
Rock Island. It would seem as if this 


cut-throat business had proved ruinous 
enough to the Northwestern roads in the 
past, without a new chapter of it at the 
present time ; but when men let passion, 
in place of common sense, control their 
business management of railways, they 
usually, for the time at least, forget their 
obligations of trust to the property of 
other people which they are handling, 
and bid good-by to reason and business 
management ; but these will soon assert 
themselves > oy for stockholders will 
not permit this abuse, and then, too, 
these managers themselves will feel 
shame at such wanton sacrifice of their 
reputations at the bidding of bad temper. 
So we regard this last escapade of the 
Alton road as incidental and very tem- 


porary. 

The stock market has yielded in some 
things, and shows an average decline of 
about one per cent., due to bear hammer- 
ing and a seasonable dullness usual 
around the Ist to the 4th of July; but 
the crop prospects were never brighter, 
promising remarkable crops in all the 
cereals and in cotton, while the hay crop, 
so frequently forgotten, but the most 
valuable of any in the country, has 
proved, and is proving, the largest for 
many years. e are likely to under- 
rate this very fortunate conjunction of 
great crops, but with phenomenal ton- 
nage later on the railways, we shall prob- 
es be brought to our senses. 
. The bond market is strong, with a 
ceaseless demand for gilt-edged and fair 
bonds at advancing prices. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase............ $629,300 
Specie, decrease.......... 1,609,700 
Legal tenders, decrease. 559,500 


4 2,163,700 

decrease......... 1,628,275 
This leaves the city banks with a sur- 
plus reserve of about $7,500,000. The 
figures given last week as the surplus 
reserve should have been over $9,000,- 
000 in place of $12,500,000. 
WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
~BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


In all its branches, includ- 
ing the recei of ac- 
counts, discoun busi- 


interest ce 
We have 
Safe Investments dra 

interest. CALL or 


ness paper, issuing 
BONDS 
4 TO PER CENT. genp for LISTS. 


We also deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Scrip, 

If you are going to Europe we can furnish you with 
travelers’ | rs of credit, available anywhere. 

Foreign Exchange on the principal cities of Europe. 


§. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
100 Washington St. 


DENVER. 


Real Estate loans negotiated Nettin 
investors 8 per cent. interest. 
Maps, statistics, etc., sent free. 

References: Union Bank, Denver. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 


$05 Sixteenth Street, ~ Denver, Colo. 


115 Broadway. 


JULY DIVIDENDS. 
JULY COUPONS. 
JULY INTEREST. 


These are coming to you 
this week, if your investments 
have been judiciously made. 

Now the question is, how 
shall this money be re-invested 
to best advantage? If you try 
to attend to it yourself, you may 
select a perfectly safe invest- 
ment, and you may not. The 
chances are that you will not, 
unless you have had ample ex- 
perience and possess a thorough 
knowledge of the field. Rather 
than risk the loss of your hard- 
earned savings through an error 
in judgment, you should em- 
ploy the services of some com- 
pany composed of men of known 
integrity, recognized business 


standing at home, large per- 


sonal responsibility, and ample 


experience. 


There is such a company in New York,* 
and its record is unparalleled for safety. 

It has the benefit of an experience of 
thirteen years, during which over a million 
and a quarter of dollars have been invested, 
without the loss of a dollar of principal or in- 
terest, and without a foreclosure. — 

Would you like to know what the leading 
religious papers have said about it? ‘Then 
send for its little book of information, or, 
better still, call at its offices in the Morse 


Building, corner of Nassau. and Bee 
Streets, New York. | 
*The Mo e Investment Com- | 


pany, of which Charles R. Otis, of Otis — 
rothers & Co. (manufacturers of the | 
Otis elevators), is president, and G. — 

n Morse and Sidney E. Morse 
are vice-president and treasurer. 


American Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for 
Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and 
supervision, and with perpetual succession, for 
the transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Gua) dian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver. 
FIVE PER CENT. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 
Correspondence Solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestion- 
able security for prompt payment of principal and 


interest. 
CLINTON MARKELL, President. 
G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
C, E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


DEN VER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
/y) to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in B Residence, Doc 
and Acre Fropertion, both in Duluth and on the sean 
of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
t of and maps to locate m when 
c wa 
sottection, and in almost every case VERY ARGE 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


8% uaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. | 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 


rated com es insuring e profits to stock- 
holders after the bonds are fully 


Faid. 
10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 
- Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 
THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
APITAL, $50,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTE 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St., . ae 


Cc 


B1LO0O0,000 worth. 


Lands and City Lots on the line of the Electric Rail- 
in which is the 1 electric railway yet built 
and is the pride of the 


CAPITAL CITY, Topeka, Kansas, 


the most Bromperous city in all the Western country. 
A new addition, *‘Oakland,’’ is now attracting 
much attention, as Oakland Park tel 


on 
Ghauteecen Assembly meets 
ocali 


Good houses are being erected by the score; over 
300 have been built d the last e ten months. 
Lots at each , in the near future, command 


bearing 8% interest, amply secured, interest and prin 
cipal guaranteed. 
BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


AG PERCENT.- - - - 
COME 


ev 


Is assured by buying the REAL ESTATE 
DEBENTURE BONDS issued by , 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
Capital paid, $600,000. 
IN DENOMINATIONS FROM $100 UPWARD. 


HESE bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 
Wisconsin, 


have not less than 10 
than its liabilities. Asa matter of fact it has over twice 
that amount. (See Bank Commissioners’ Report.) 

is under the supervision of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners, the same as other banks in Connecticut. Every 
safeguard is thrown around these bonds to make them 
as as Government bonds. 

TS RECORD —Thirteen years in business 
day’s delay in ment 0 ncipal or interest. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent 

(with Gilder, Farr & Co.),31 & 33 Broad St, 


7 % FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 8% 


Absolute Security. 
rsonal exam on of pro guaran u 

by Minn. Title Tasuren and Trust Co. 
Banks, of Minneapo an respon 4 
known business and professional tg in N. Y. City y 
WM. E. SMITH, Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DAKOTA -INVESTMENT-COMPANY. 


Established 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Incorporated 1884, 
SURPLUS AND RESERVE, $30,000. 


Guaranteed 7 Por Cent. Mortgages. Ton Year 6 4-2 Per Cont. Debentures. 


We have had over eight years’ pee in placing pane Se the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 


claim for future patronage upon the 


We refer 4 
invested with this Company. 


RD that we have made. 
rmission to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies and Capitalists that have 


We can satisfy the most conservative of the paeee eae Serenity of our securities, and court the strictest 


examination of our FIELD, our METHODS and our 


Address GEO, B, CLIFFORD, Secretary, Grand Forks, Dakota, or 
J. B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, 


No Other City, 


East or West, gives such substantial 


| No other offers such inducements 
for profitable investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 


assurance of splendid growth as 


KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 


Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this metropolis of 
the Central West. e 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT Co, HUSTED. 


| LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
. terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
| States. We solicit correspondence. 
rium e 
~ the next ten 
kman 
a afew num ™ = 
| of New York,and the Security Co., of Hartford, and by 
the capital and assets of the Middlesex Banking Co., 
| whose liabilities are limited by law, being required to 
| 
|S 
3ANKING 
| 
| 
| 
4 


July 4, 1889. 
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HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL S8T., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,2 


ndents: Twentsche Bankveree 
in msterdam, Holland; B. W. Bl Biy- 
nstein & Co., London, England. 


Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of mercbants and others. 


ransacts a general usiness. 
= money on promissory note with New Lage or 


policy. a ‘collateral security. 


Guardian, under 


wa for the statuto ry charges 
trar, Transfer and Sinem j 
Cities, Railroad Towns, and other corporation 
r Real Estate Mortgages with coupon ds in low 
and elsewhere. Collects rents, cou- 
egotiates State, City, and corporateyloans. 
TR 
Garret A. Van Allen, John *». Vermeule, 
Warner Norden ihn Van Voo 
Hooper C. Van Wont W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van W Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van N James 
John R. Planten, yok, 
enry W. Bookstaver, J. Vanderhorat uyt, 
rt B. Roosevel 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jo 
Wm. Dowd, George F. odens 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoft 
W. D. Van Vieck A. H 


Dani eald. 

ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT. President. 

JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President, 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 
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~ Gua BONOS. 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building Bosion. 


A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- 
gated 30% or 

exceedin regarding 
of securi olorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


()MAHA [NVESTMENTS. 


Headquarters for 
nformation 


MONEY MAY Bi SAFE 


« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
e | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid! 
. | growin city in the Northwest, and it - 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
- | has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
| onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO, 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakotas 
Ww. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real 
aa and City Pro Paym 


Pn 


Estate Loans on 
rty. ent 
Interest iin e in New York Exchan al Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to holding 
our securities. 
vestments made in Sioux Falls a preperty— 
the largest cl in the new State five large 
Trunk es of Railway ; af the new 
Northwest. 
Send for circulars and references. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwer, Colorado- 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“* Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


GEORGE G. WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, | 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


ONEY PLACED IN CHOICE FIRST MORT- 
GAGES. Purchases carefully made of Real 
Estate offering large profits. Acts as agent for 
Eastern Investors. Ample References, Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 

e in Surveying Lands and seven years in 

Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

_ ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 

e solicit correspondence with private investors 

as to my method of doing business and the 

safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 

@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 

investor. Address 

B. CHANDLER, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference by permission to TH CHRISTIAN UNION or 
the Independent, New Yo cb City, or Lockwood National 
Bank, San Antonio, “Denes 


2 


YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. “Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of E. 8S. ORMSBY, Pres. 


H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Ten Years’ in Estate Busi- 
n 


LEWIS B R OS., 
ffeal Estate and |nbestment Brakers, 


Sroux Ciry, Ia. 

We solicit correspondence with parties who have money 
to loan at a good rate of interest on guaranteed security, 
or to invest in real estate. All business intrusted to us 
will have our personal attention. 


LEWIS BROS., Sioux City, Ia. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL 


1.000.000. 
77% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
G% GOLD DEBENTURES, 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 


experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or 

day for his dues Savings Certificates for mf walted a | Pr 

and upwards convertible atanytime. Our securities are 

largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, 
anks, and investors throughout all the Eastern Stat tes. 
or references, testimonials and full information apply ta 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


71 State St., Albany, N. Y WwW 
62 South 4th St. hia, 35 


GURLEY INVESTMENT C0. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 
— EsTABLISHED YEARS. — 

Tabor Block, Denver, Colo. 


Correspondence solicited from leegs investors and 
reliable pasties. Money loaned % 
safety. Undoubted references. Thorough —— 
ence in Denver valuations. References: m. 
Agency, Denver Banks, and best houses in Dantas. 


$12,000,000 ++ 


Invested during the last thirteen years 
without loss should commend our 
BENTURES and MORTGAGES to con- 
servative investors. These securities 
are entirely free from any 
a and YIELD SIX PER CENT. 
TEREST. Send for “ Twelve Years’ 
in Western Mortgages.” 


KEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


No. 160 Broadway, New York, 


MORTGAGE 
SAFEST 
Annual 
Interest. Ne otiated by W. CLARK 
INVESTMENT CoO., in sums $200 and 
OF . ward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
All. N. Fifteen years’ 
Sen 
Circular and 
INVESTME NTS references before you 
invest elsewhere. 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust eee of 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Estate Titles ~ thein- 
sured titles, ed, at its 
own = Mortga. 
Poller his fee. Capital 


of Stockholders, $1,000, — 


vg , held by State Aud- 
itor, $200, 000. Mortg- 
ages for sale, netting 
lender 6 to aes insured 


sitle. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 


J. J. O'CONNOR, Pres. Ws. O’Mutccany, V.-Pres. 
G. A. Eastman, Sec. ano Treas. 


Tne Gravo Forks Loan ano Lana Co,, |“ 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


woe Moms e Loans made on Farm and Cit 
perty. Real Estate Bought and Sold. Bonds 
Negotiated. Collections made, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal state and financial ff gents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in ow York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.—First National eens St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, 

Cor respondence 


W. DARLING. E. D. ANG: ! 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


WA R e! O Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERSof Dakota. Pay: 
7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota 


DAKOTA. Good as a Governmen! 

ge for — 

dg | and wor one for the 

County. <A regular im 


come of 7 per cent. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent, 


6 AND 7 PER CENT., 


MADE BY 


HAMMETT, DAVISON & CO,, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 


give personal attention to the examination of 
property bet before These loans can be had 


Hartford, Conn., or Messrs, 
CHAS. L. HYDE & Co., New York. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY to. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


Estate. Loans 
\ | 


THEO. S. CA S E, 
(for 12 years Postmaster) 
REAL ESTATE ;° LOAN AGENT, 
Dealer in Securities, 
No. 26 Gibraltar Building, - Kansas City, Mo. 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi- 
annually without cost or risk to owner. Invest- 
ments made in real estate and notes. Send for 
pamphlet ‘** Information to Investors.”’ 


REAL LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ta. 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Estate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE, 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on spelt ication. 

Correspondence solici 


6% PUEBLO, Colorad0..6% 


make gilt-edge loans at 6 
teed, sec by Trust deed on Brick Bloc 
at 40% 40% ¥ vebantion. Wert have 8% notes secured as above 


HOLLAND & MILES. 
References by permission : Western National Bank, 


Central National “ye Pueblo; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. retary tary of State, Denver.; 


Safe Investments 


Of lerEe or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 
Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, To- 


many hune 
persons from England to California. 
acco e. 


JOHN D. ENOX & CO., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


PR best Residence and Business Prop- 
WEST DIVISION OF CHICAGO, 
within the City limits. 
Horse and ae Cars and Steam Rail- 
ro reac 
Now the most ra advan rop- 
pidly cing p 


erty in 
M. A. FARR, 
18 Portland Block, - - - - 


Chicago. 


It would be a gain to you 
know how money is lent at t 
west, if you lend; but if eve: 
one knew, the rate would - 
down. 

“Put your Money on Gre 
ing Property” —pamphlet fr: 

Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
0 
$"lo 


ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN, 


For full eenetien. which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas. 


Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A limited 
number of Trust Certificates issued, bearing from 6 to 
8 per ag Write for particulars. Refer to banks of 
this c 


F 
Send stamp of Brother WASHINGTON 
Jonathan.”’ Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co. Seattle, Was. 


MONTANA, OREGON 
AND ID WASHINGTON, 


Fe YOU are re going West, bear in mind the followin 

e Northern Pacific Railroad owns an 
pone. 987 ge ay or 57 per cent. of the entire rail- 
road mileage of Montana; spans the Territory with 
its main line from east to west ; ; is the short line to 
Helena; the only Pullman and dining car line to 
Butte, and is the only line that reaches Miles City, 
i Bozeman, Missoula, the Yellowstone Na- 
ark, and, in fact, nine-tenths of the cities and 
points of interest in the erritory. 

The Northern Pacific owns and operates 621 ee 
56 per cent. of the railroad mileage of Washin 
ts main line extending from the Idaho line via 
kane Falls, Cheney, Sp e. Yakima and Silencers. 
through the center of the Deceteery to Tacoma ond 
Seattle, and from Tacoma ortland. No other 

trans-continental through rail line reaches any por- 

tion of Washington Territory. Ten days’ sto mr Mv 

privileges are given on Northern Pacific secon 

tickets at Spokane Falls and all points west, thus 

affording settlers an excellent opportunity to see the 

— erritory without incurring the expense of 
paying local fares trom point to point. 

The Northern Pacific is the shortest route from St 
Paul to Tacoma by 207 miles; to Seattle by 177 miles 
and to Portland by 324 miles—time correspondingly 
shorter, varyin Ne from one to two days, according to 
deatination. No other line from 8t. Paul or Minne- 

lis runs t h passenger cars of any kind into 
Idaho, or Washington. 
In to “ag rail line to 
attle, the Northern Pacific 
ints in Northern Minnesota 
0, Oregon, and Washing- 
t the Northern Pacific and 
Shasta ne is the oy lie scenic route to all points in 
California. 


Send for illustrated pamphlets, maps, and books 
giving you valuable information in re erence to the 
country traversed by this great line from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, and Ashland to Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Tacoma and Seattle, Washington Territo 
and inclose —_— for the new 1889 d McN y 
poe mg Map o ashington Territory, printed in 
colors. 


Address your nearest ticket agent, or Cuas. 8. Fer, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


FAST "VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, app! y to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, ill. 


WHITMAN, 48.0. WICKER, P. WILSON, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


DON'T DRINK DIRTY WATER 


Best and cheapest Reversible he a 
a Water Filter. B 
Plated. ony Faucet. 
SEED, 
re St., Now York City. 


— 
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“WHEN IN DOUBT, DECIDE, FOR THE SAKE OF DECIDING.” 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


I thank God every week anew for The Christian 
Union—the most Christian paper published in 
America, I had almost said the only truly Chris- 
tian one. May you continue to be blessed and to 
bea blessing. Yours very sincerely, 
Rev. J. M. H. 


WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION FUND. 
A TWILIGHT CONFIDENCE. 


The evening had passed very pleasantly at the 
club, but the presiding member had been troubled 
by the expression on the face of a young member: 
a girl about sixteen years old. There was a look 
of nervous anxiety in the girl’s face, that showed 
something unusual was on her mind. After the 
club adjourned, this young girl came to the presid- 
ing member and said, “ May I see you a minute ?” 
Together the two retired to the back door of the 
hallway, and there the following conversation took 
place : 

“T hate—I just hate to ask you, but I must ”— 
here the cold, slender fingers were twined in and 
out of the older member’s hand, while the nervous 
whisper went on—“I really must, for there is 
nothing else for me to do. Doyou think you could 
arrange a vacation for me this year? I cannot pay 
one cent, but I know I must have it, I’m so tired. 
It does seem as if I ought to pay for my own vaca- 
tion ; I get four dollars a week, and it seems as if I 
ought to be able to save seven dollars and a half 
out of that, but I just can’t. You see, papa is so 
old, and he has not done anything in over three 
months now. You see, people like young clerks ; it 
is very hard for him to get a place now. I suppose 
it’s always been hard for old men, but I never 
knew it before. 

‘‘When I found I could not save the money for 
a vacation, I went to the , but they told me 
I was too old; the trouble in our family is we are 
all getting too old,” and a pathetic little laugh 
went to the heart quicker than a sob. ‘“ Mamma 
feels badly, too; she thought the money could be 
spared, especially when Miss gave me this 
dress ; cause that saved buying one. Mamma said 
if I would be contented and not worry about getting 
a new dress I could have the money for a vaca- 


tion, but she cannot let me have it. I would not 


ask for the vacation, but I’m so tired ; I’ve worked 
so hard, specially during the holidays; I’ve never 
been rested since. I must not get sick, for what 
would we do!” and in the dim light her eyes grew 
large with horror. ‘I must keep well,” she went 
on, nervously, “and if I do not stop for a week I 
know I will be sick.” A great sigh of relief 
escaped her when she was assured that she could 
go for two weeks. “I can go the first of July,” 
she said. “I know I can get away from the store. 
I thank you so much! It is so good of you to fix 
it so I can go. I will be all ready to go the first.” 
Good-night was said, and the two parted. All 
arrangements were made for the applicant to go 
with the first party. The next meeting night of 
the club came round, and the pale, nervous girl 
appeared with even larger rings under her eyes. 
She made heroic efforts to be interested in the work 
of the evening, but it was a struggle given up in a 
short time. She sat down in a big chair and 
watched the others. After the meeting a second 
conversation took place. 

“ Everything is arranged for Saturday,” was told 
her in great joy. 

“I’m awful sorry, but I cannot go then. You see, 
it’s the rent. I must not go until the rent is paid. 
I would not rest a minute. I would be sure to find 


them all on the street when I got back. I must wait 
till the rent is paid, and a little saved toward the 
next month. You see, papa went to a new place 
this morning, and if he keeps it we will be all right. 
He gets seven dollars a week; you see, that will be 
a good deal after nothing so long. I can go the 
middle of July—I know I can go then. How glad 
I'll be, for I’m so tired! It will be better now 
papa’s got a place. Good.night. How I will wait 
this two weeks to go!” and the door closed. 

She is going with the next party, this sixteen- 
year-old heroine, who stands behind a counter 
selling ribbons to hundreds who will see only a 
pale girl, who at times appears indifferent, does 
not appear to take the interest in their purchases 
which their importance demands. 

| AN OFFICER OF THE CLUB. 


Previously $334 50 


10 00 
15 00 
Mrs. G. M. L., Marquette, Mich.................... 7 50 
C. G. J., Monroe, Mich........ 1 00 

| $395 00 

RECEIVED. 


We have received from “ Christianus ” $5 for 
the Home Missionary Society, and have duly for- 
warded the same. Bh 


HE WHO RUNS MAY READ. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society now offers a 
new policy, which is a-simple promise to pay. The 
back of the document, instead of being covered with 
the usual technical provisions in small type, is without 
conditions. If an applicant desire it, the entire back 
of the policy may be simply blank paper. To meet 
the preference of most assurers, however, the Society, 
instead of leaving the back of the policy blank, in- 
dorses upon it the list of advantages, which are set 
forth more in detail in the application. It is claimed 
by the Equitable that the more thorough the examina- 
tion made by the applicant into the beneiits nted 
under these policies, the greater will be his aaiinelion; 
and by stating these benefits upon the application, he 
is able to scrutinize them in advance, and is protected 
against any possibility of misunderstanding the agree- 
ment he enters into. | 

There are many persons who have refrained from in- 
suring their lives because they believe all insurance 
contracts to be complicated or indefinite or restricted. 
To such this new policy will instantly commend itself. 


HOW TO REACH THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Under this heading in the issue of The Christian 
Union of June 20 we stated that a train for the Adi- 
rondacks, via New York Central, left at 6:30 p.m. 
This train has been changed to 7:30 P.M., arriving at 
Plattsburg early in the morning, in time for breakfast 
at the Fouquet House, the best hotel and nearest the 
station, leaving ample time to catch the train via 
Chateaugay road to Saranac or intermediate stations. 
The other day-train leaves Grand Central Depot at 8 
A.M., arriving at Plattsburg in the evening, where a 
pleasant break in the journey can be made by stopping 
overnight, continuing the journey on the morning 
train on the Chateaugay road as above. In addition to 
this, a train leaves the Grand Central Depot at 6 P.m., 
going via Utica and the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 

urg road, reaching Paul Smith’s Station at 8:32 a.m. 


| IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


It is the testimony of thousands of mothers who 
have brought up their children on Imperial Granum 
that this preparation for infants’ diet is successful 
where many others fail. It has been on the market 
for many years, and its sales are constantly increasing, 
and it is used as a food for invalids and aged as well as 
infants. The greatest possible care is used in its man- 
ufacture, as we can testify, having visited the factory. 
Absolute cleanliness prevails, and the greatest care is 
taken to have the product absolutely uniform. The 
fact that physicians almost universally recommend 
Imperial Granum is sufficient proof of its standard 
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New See, New Yor 
SCHERMERHOER. ORN 
EACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1855. 
3 East l4tn Sreeet. N. Y. 


apa, Sackville 
LEGE. Aug. mS ear. of 
extend from es to degree of 
2. and Fine Arts apecialties. Board, etc., 
B.C C. Borpen, M A., Principal. 


Back CKWARD INVALID 
BOYS.—The undersigned, an experienced phy- 
pa oy and teacher, makes the care and education of 

such boys a Location uusur for 
beauty and health. Address Dr. WILLIAMSON. 


VEN UE SCHOOL.— 

Homelike influences, combined with thorough 

school system. Pleasant and healthful home for twelve 

young ladies. Complete and mony equipment of 

Zohoolroows for a hundred and girls. College 

proneratory and English ng of study. Address 
Miss M. M. ABBOTT. 


370 Asylum Street. 


A reliable institution for Study and Practice of Bus- 
iness Branches, for Both Sexes, which is patronized 
and recommended by leading business men. Short- 
hand and Typewriting successfully taught in addi- 
- tion to the other commercial branches. For catalogue 
address HANNUM & STEDMAN, 

Hartford, Conn. 


[AREVIEW “HALL.—A School for 


Young Ladies. September 18, 1889. Address for 
circular, Miss Sara J. Smitu, Princi 
Mrs. R. LaTurop, Ass’t Principal. 


MES. RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 


ily School for Young Girls will receive pupils at | 


the opening of spring term, April 24. The school is in 
one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound, and 
pupils can remain through the summer if it is de- 
sired. Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 
HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirteenth year begins September 20, 1889. 


MAssacnusEtTTs, A 
re-opens Sept. 1 


Ladies, re-o 
Miss V. W. Burrum, A.B., 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
S CHOOL OF XPRESSI ON. 
Summer term at Lancast y 6. 


TAN. ‘DE mMY.—One of 


the term, nning 
G. M. grm, beginning A 


MASSACHUSETTS hampton. 
s for any ollege or Scien 
8 ca ion. 
ustrated artic eon applice 


({OLEMAN ‘BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Newark, New Jersey. 
Twenty minutes of New York. 


More positions for graduates than any other. Life 
Scholarship, $50. 


Write for circular. Mention this paper. 
H. COLEMAN, Pres’t. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
SEZ VEN GABLES, Mrs. Wescott’s 
Boarding Schoo! for Young Ladies. Brid 
South New Jersey. Prepares for any college. Climate 
mild and dry. Gymnasium. [Illustrated circ 


gw Jersey, New Brunswick 
(THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For Youne Laprss, New Brunswick, N.J. Will 


reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


Connecticut, Hartfor 
M SS WATNES’S SCHOOL, 
** WOODSIDE.”’’—Special in Literature, 
History, History of Art, Music, Art, and Modern 
Lar guages. Prepares for any college. Fifteenth 
year opens Oct. 3. 


NOR RWALK ILI TARY INSTI- 
TUTE.—Thor: ugh teaching. Careful training. 
Moderate charges. Superior bui ding. Gymnasium. 
Bowling alleys. Boat-house 

FRANK S. Roserts, Principal. 


NECTICUT. Washington, Litchfield Co 
GUNNER Y.—A Family and P 


re- 
paratory School for Boys. Next school year be- 
‘gins September 18. Address J. C. BRInsMADE. 


Inuurnors. Evanston 
NORTH WES STERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, Ill. Rev. Joseph Cummines, D.D., 

LL.D.. President. One Hundred Professors and lo 
structors, and over 1,450 Students. The University 
offers in its Academic, Coiiegiate, Theological, Phar- 
maceutical, Dental, and Law Departments, and also 
in Oratory, Art, and Music, the highest educational 
advantages under the most favorable influences, and 
at a moderate cost. For catalogues addres the 
President, or Prof. H. F. Fisk, D.D. 


Inurnors, Rockford 
CKFORD SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—College course, standard 
for admission same as Eastern Colleges. Excellent 
paratory course. Superior facilities for Music and 
rt. Resident physician. Fonpont system of Gym- 
For catalogues ress 
Principal, Rockford, I1]., Lock-box 9 


Shelbvville. 
CIENCE HIELL.—An .English and 
lassical School for Girls. Oldest Pa the West. 


Fits for Welles 
W.T Poynter, D.D., Shelbyville, Ky. 


. GELSTON, 


pou UGLASS ! SEMINAR ¥, | for Youn 

Terms moderate. mitted to ¥ women a our 
certificate. H. E. Doverass, Principal. 


New J Foun? 
$ 300 P  YEAR.—Music and Art 
F.iacx’s Seminary for 
Girls opens at Bound Brook, N. J., September 25. 


New Yorx, 
REW LADIES’ SEMINAR Y.— 
Fifty miles from New York; healthful, home- 
like, thorough, progressive, Christian. Rates reason- 
ab th year opens — 11th. Send for illus- 
trated circular. CrosBy A. 


ewburgh (on 
PREPARA RATOR 4 


my Henry W. (Yale, 60 


New York, Saratoga Sp 
VEMPLE GROVE DIES? SEM- 
ence 0380 guag u nting, 
thetic and rom culture. Thirey-Afih year begins 
Sept. 18. Address Cnas. F. Down, P 


New York, Rochester. 
VERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President. 
Two courses of study : 


THE CLASSICAL, 
THE SCIENTIFIC. 


Fall Term begins Thursday, September 12, 1889. 
For catalogues, address the Librarian. 


JV ELLIS ‘COLLEGE 
Aurora, N. Y. 
of § 


tiful heatthrul. Buildin A refined 
ul an ul 
Christian home. Buildings ‘logan ti, 1889. 


for catalogue. E. D.D.. Pre n 


New York. Peekskill. 
ORRALL HALL MIEITARY 
ACADEMY.—A beautiful. thoroughly equ eee 
school for young hope only. For circular ad 
Mrs. C. J. WRIGHT 


Norra Carouina, Asheville 
NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
FoR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. ae yn Mait- 
uae (former Vice-Principal of Mt. Vernon Inst., Balt.), 
Offers best advantages of education and 
the of a beautiful home in this 
health resort. Young ladies received 
summer vacation. For particulars address the 
cipal, P. O. Box 367, Asheville. 


YLVANIA, 
Bek REN COLLEGE. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from semen 


Preach Old French. italian,’ includ- 
ing Gothic and Old ‘High Ge 
Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology. —} hiloso hy. 
Gymnasium with Dr. Sargen complete. 
Fallowahipe (value $450) i in Gree nglish, Mathemat- 
- History. and Biology. For m, address as 
above. 


a, Ogon' 
‘SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
DIES.—Removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Stree Philadelphia, to OGonTz, the spacious countr 
seat of Jay Cooks, will 


in its fortieth year Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 25th. For circulars, apply to Princi- 
PALS, Ogontz School, Mont; County, Pa. 
Principals incipal Emerita. 
Miss Frances E. Bennett, Miss H. A. DILLAye. 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


New York, El 

"COLLEGE FOR Wwo- 
Course of study ey to that of the best 

c vantages 

Music and A Art. Building with best modern improve- 

._ and furnished with eleva- 
cor. “Astronomical 


Museum, and Art 
Gallery. rate. “Address 
W. Cowxes, LL.D. 


pecial cow with class- 


sw York, Fort 
FoR? ‘GDWARD COLLEGE IN- 


dious c c 

lors, gymoaaium, and furnished for 1(0 young 

ladies and f 2 Professors an 

courses of with at grad aduation ; also 

Preparatory Classes. per furnished 
room, and all studies, except Music, Art, Stenogra- 

an writing. 
phy, Jon E. Kina, D.D. 


New York, Canandaigu 


GRANGER PLAC CE SCH 


Christian Home for Girls. Extensive 
attractive appointments. Academic an Guile 
Departments of Study. Superior advantages in 
sunk hak. Special Course for Pupils pre for cor 
leges and Universities. 
A. Comstock, President. 


New York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
T. BEACON ACADEMY, J. Fred 
Smith, A.M., Principal. Select Home School. 
em Art, ‘Mu: ic, and College Preparatory. Cor- 
Bee advertisement ristian 
Unio on July 1 


ABBOT ACADEMY FOR 
—The sixty-first you° ns Thursday, 
Sept. 12. F tal 1 wok D 


MASSACHUSETTS. Bo 


B OSTON UNI VERSI TY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean. 1 Ashburton Place, Boston. Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradfo 
ARLETON SCHOOL for Boys 
Bradford, Mass. Home pu 
and safe. Next term begins Ceptengbe rll, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
ANNETT INSTITUTE for You 


Ladies, Boston, Mass. FAMILY and DA 
Fo oka The he thirty-sixth year begins Oct. 2, 1889. 


‘or Circular a 
Gannett, A.M.. D.D. 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Maas. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester. 
GHLAND MILITARY ACAD- 
Y.—th year begins Sept. 12. Classical, 
Retrision a primary departments. Strict su- 
Retyision comforts. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, 


Miss “ABB rx N. J OHNSON’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
ris, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 


reo ber 2. Superio 
of the ancient na 
ure, histofy, and mental and moral 


New Yor, New York. 
ACKARD’S 


BUSINESS COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 
CoLuecs Twenty-Third St. & Fourth Ave. 


Now in its 32d year of successful life. 
Known and read of all the people. 

It prepares young men and young women for busi- 
ness, not by magic nor legerdemain of any kind, but 
by solid work directed to the right spot. 

Nothing promised in three months or three days. 
No catting of rates. 

No cutting of time. 
No cutting of service. 

Everybody is treated alike, and treated fairly. In 
no other way could the school stand as it does. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, September 3d. 


Send for complete circular to 


S. PACKARD, President, 
101 East Twenty-Third St. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Ww ACADEM Y, Pough- 
oughly tor Year. Prepares thor- 


"Military Drill. 
Bissez & Amen, Principals. 


Ruope Istanp, East Greenwi 
AST GREENWICH CADEMY. 
Founded 1802. an both sexes. Charmingly 
located on Narragansett Bay. Steam heat. Electric 
light. Weil endowed. Prepares for c*lle 
rain sch $200 a 
For For ilustrated eddress ii Ree. FD. D. BuakeEs- 


Ruops Providence. 
JP rounded in SCH OOL, for both Sexes. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
States. Alldenominations. Thorough work in Eng- 
lish, Bet Scienc and Art. certificate 
ress 


ts to Co Add 
Aveustins Jonzgs, LL.B. 


1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth 
Street and 1 ios assachusetts Avenue 
ORWO OD TIT UTE.-Select 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Cesvioulum complete. Standard high. 
Training and privileges of home. Address principals, 

Mr. and Mrs. Wa. D. CaBe.t. 


TTENTION, TEACHERS. 
We desire a practical and able teacher to intro- 
duce our new Paragon School Apparatus, 
rely educational devices for objective teaching in 
hy and Astronomy. For this purpose 
we y er liberal inducements. 
Apply at once for choice of territory. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 16 East Sixteenth St., N. Y 


WANTS. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


W. F. TAYLOR wants to correspond with any 
who need the air of the Tennessee Mountains for 
weak lungs. Grandview, Rhea Co., Tenn. 


TYPEWRITER.—Caligraph for sale, good as new 
in every respect. Easiest machine to write in the 
market. Warranted Al. J. N. B., Christian 
Union. 


W ANTED—A reliable, neat, middle-aged woman 
to do general housework for two in family in the 
country. An easy place and permanent home for 
a good woman. Address Box 4, P. 9., Lake 
George, N. Y. 


WORKING HOUSEKEEPER in one of the 
delightful towns in South California. She will 
have direction of one helper. Good wages, kind 
home. For full address Box 70, River- 
side, “alifornia. 


A FEW OARDERS are desired in a quiet 
place where the School of Expression will be held. 
Reasonable rates. Plenty of fresh vegetables and 
milk. Write for references and terms. Lancas- 
ter, Mass., Bo: 125. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
home at moderate price, in good location, very 
near Exposition g 9unds, by addressing Mile. 
Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References 
among Christian Union subscribers, 


BOARD for a few persons in a quiet village three 


hours from New York on Housatonic Railroad. 
An attractive home with beautiful surroundings. 
A desirable place for those wishing perfect rest. 
For particulars address Box 37, Brookfield Cen- 
ter, Conn. 


PASTOR NEAR BOSTON, on the shore, would 
exchange pulpit and parsonage, during July and 
August, for pulpit (only) of brother residing in 
Western Connecticut or Eastern New York. Ad- 
dress Danbury, Christian Union Office. 


GRADUATE of the Woman’s Art School, 
Cooper Union, wishes to take charge of the Art 
Department in some large school or college. Is 
prepared to teach drawing, painting, and the his- 
tory of art. For information address K., care 
of Christian Union. 


A LADY well acquainted with European travel, 
expecting to go abroad soon, will take charge 
of a small party, for any length of time, relieving 
them of all care, and giving them the benefit of 
a large experience. Address Foreign travel, 1,445 
A Street, Washington. 


BOARDERS WANTED in a pleasant home 
healthful, quiet, attractive. Good table. Specia 
inducements for parties of friends. Terms rea- 
sonable. Accommodation for horses and carriage 
if desired. References exchanged. Address 
Lock Box 11, Matawan, N. J. 


SUMMER HOME FOR INVALIDS or tour- 
ists in the prettiest mountain town in Colorado. 
Excellent table board. Roomsor neatly furnished 
tents. Climate especially adapted to the cure of 
consumption. For further particulars address 
Harold Stearns, M.D., Idaho Springs, Colo. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our “new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. Pustisner CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A WELL-FURNISHED, comfortable cottage 
of eight rooms at Croton Falls, Harlem Railroad, 
with charming outlook, pleasant piazzas and yard 
overhanging the rapid Croton, library, piano, etc. 
$35 or $40 a month for July and August or a little 
longer. Address Rev. R. P. Gibson, Croton 
Falls, N. Y. 


FARMHOUSE BOARD.—A private family on 
a farm twenty-five miles from New York will 
take two to five boarders forthe summer. One 
mile from Long Island Sound; convenient trains 
for busine-s men; carriage to and from station; 
iresh vegetables, fruits, and milk. Address The 
Farm, 58 Bible House, New York. 


FOR SALE-—Fine house containing sixteen rooms, 
bath-room, furnace, and all modern conveniences. 
Veranda quite around the house. On corner lot, 
226x162 feet. Near post-office, stores, and kinder- 
garten. Horse-cars pass the door every half-hour 
for N. rthampton and Smith College. Healthy, 
fine neighborhood. Address 8. E. Randall, Flor- 
ence, Mass. 

A COLLEGE PROFESSOR OF GERMAN 
who has had much experience in European travel 
with small parties desires to make an engagement 
to take charge of two or more boys or young men 
for an educational trip to Europe during the 
months of July, August, and part of September. 
Refers by permission to Rev. Lyman Abbett, D.D. 
Other references given if desired. Address R. B. 
H., Offiee of The Christian Union. 


AN ELDERLY LADY living five miles from the 
village of Sing Sing wishes to rent her furnished 
home for the summer. The location is on a high 
hill with fine views and adjoining woods; there 
are teu acres of ground (and rocks), a barn, and a 
tenant-house, which could be used as an overflow 
sleeping apartment. The main house has eight 
rooms, adequately furnished. The place will ac- 
commodate a summer club that wishes to secure 
fresh air and fine views at an unusually low rate. 
A party or family taking the house would need a 
horse and light wagon. Daily boats to and from 
Sing Sing, the fare being twenty-five cents each 
way. Application may be made to the Bureau of 
— 69 Schermerhorn Brooklyn. 


SUMMER HOUSE FOR SALE.—In Middle- 
sex, Vt., a quiet village six miles from the State 
capital ; a few miles from Camel's Hump (one of 
the noted Vermont mountains); picturesquely 
situated oa the Central Vermont Railroad; a few 
rods from house to Winoski River Rapids, or to 
store, station, and mills. House is two-story, 
with ten beautiful rooms, a 3, running water 
up stairs and down. Back of 5 is an excellent 
barn, with two box stalls, running water, etc. 
Buildings have piazzas, granite foundations, and 
cellar under all of them. Built less than five 
years ; are painted, curtained, and in good repair. 
Cost $4,000, but will be sold at a discount. Apply 
to the Rev. Perry Marshall, 57 Imlay Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


YOUR MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 
ix for Marking your Linen or Paper and 
\wAd Envelopes with Indelible Ink and Bronze 
vA: Colors. ONLY 50cts. POST-PAID. 
(\3 Also PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 
POST-PAID. 
TUCKER & SCHOTT, 
RUBBER & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &c 
100 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH COOKERY. 


A celebrated French traveler remarked the 
English have . fifty = and only one 
sauce, This, no doubt, shows ignorance as to 
religion but a great deal of truth as regards 
the sauce, which, probably, was referred to 
as the very innocent concoction of a white 
sauce consisting either of some flour, butter, 
and milk, or some bread and milk, bot 
equally tasteless, and making the despair of 
foreign travelers in this country who are 
accustomed to good French sauces. The many 
American travelers going to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion at this time will no doubt be struck with 
the difference between fine French cookery 
and the somewhat monotonous English cook- 
ery, and it may be worth while to ask what 
is the secret of the well-known success of 
French cookery. This secret is simply the 
‘*stock-pot,”’ a preparation of concentrated 
meat juices enabling the cook to give to all 
dishes—soups, sauces, and entrées—the fine 
meat-flavor which distinguishes refined cook- 
ery from coarse cookery. any cooks, un- 
doubtedly, know how to prepare stock, but 
in most cases the quality of such stock is too 
weak and insipid, and, besides, does not keep 
in anything like warm weather; whilst, on 
the contrary, Liebig Company’s Extract o 
Meat, being the finest concentrated meat 
juice (1 lb. extract equal to 40 Ib. best lean 
meat), keeps for any length of time and in 
any temperature, and enables the cook to 
obtain the highest perfection in French cook- 
ery. The warm season coming on, this may 
be a useful hint to ladies and housekeep- 
ers.—( Ladies’ Pictorial. 


FOURTH OF JULY ON THE 
ALLEGHENIES. 


GRAND PLEASURE TouR TO CRESSON. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in 
order to provide an attractive tour for the 
holiday season of the Fourth, has arranged a 

and pleasure tour for the Alleghenies and 
iieon on Thursday, June 27. This tour is 
fixed at a most opportune date, as every one 
desires to celebrate the holiday of Independ- 
ence by some pleasure jaunt. There is no 
pleasanter trip one can take than this, nor 
any more appropriate, for where could the 
birthday of Liberty be more fitly celebrated 
than on mountain top ? The summer merits 
of Cresson are too well known to need 
more than mention. It is one of the choicest 
spots in the land, and offers everything that 
can inany way contribute to pleasing diversion. 

An additional interest attaches to Cresson 
on account of its proximity to Conemaugh and 
Johnstown. Frequent trains run between the 
points, and one has an excellent opportunity of 
seeing the ruins caused by the late floods. 

Round-trip tickets, including one day’s 
board at the celebrated Mountain House, good 
for return trip within ten days, will be sold 
from New York at $9.50 ; Philadelphia, $8.00; 
and at proportionately low rates from other 
stations. The special train, under the super- 
vision of the Tourist Agent, will leave Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, at 10:40 A. Mm. 
Tickets from other points will be good on any 
regular train of June 27 arriving at Phila- 
delphia in time to connect with the special. 
Itineraries may be procured at ticket offices 


of the company. 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA 
B. & 


The B. & O. R. R. Co. now operates a 
complete service of fast express trains direct 
from New York to Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Cincinnati. Pullman sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, 
without change or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & 
O. R. R. between New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, and all the 
trains are equipped with Pullman Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the 
roadway and equipment of the B. & O. in 
the last two years, and its present train 
service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the om | of superb 
scenery and historic interest, all B. & O. 

ins between the East and West run via 

ashington. 

The principal offices in New York are at 
415 and 1,140 Broadway, and Station, foot of 
Liberty Street. 


THE EDISON ‘ MIMEOGRAPH.”’ 


The fact that many devices for reproduc- 
ing copies of an original letter, drawing, or 
design have been brought out the last few 
years shows that there is a great demand for 
something that will do this work to perfec- 
tion. Until the apparatus called the ‘* Mime- 
ograph,”’ invented by the famous Thomas A. 
Edison, was put upon the market there was 
nothing that could be said to more than ap- 
proximate perfection. The ‘*‘ Mimeograph”’ 
is a simple and practicable form of all Mr. 
Edison’s various inventions and patents on 
manifolding devices. Besides answering com- 
pletely the demand for a perfect autographic 
copying device, the use of the ‘‘ Mimeograph ”’ 
has been extended so as to cover a broader 
field than any similar apparatus ever before 
constructed. Hundreds of ministers have 
found the *“‘ Mimeograph”’ of great use to 
them in issuing notices which are placed in 
pews each Sunday instead of being read from 
the pulpit, and also in getting off sociable 
and church entertainment programmes, etc. 


ever to do, will find the ‘‘ Mimeograph”’ in- 
dispensable. For full information, prices, 
etc., address the manufacturers, A. B. Dick 
Co., New York or Chicago. . 


HISTORIC SCENERY. 
In alate circular the Passenger Depart- 


h | ment of the New York Central & Hudson 


River Railroad calls attention to the fact that 
that great railroad runs along the banks of 
the historic Hudson River, sometimes called 
the American Rhine, the entire distance from 
New York City to Albany and Troy ; and with 
its connections it is the most direct line across 
the continent, through Chicago, St. Louis, or 
Cincinnati, to San Francisco on the Pacific 
Ocean, and forms part of the oo interna- 
tional highway around the world. 


—Among the many arrangements which 
are being made for the amusement of 
Parisians and visitors during the Exhibi- 
tion period, the launching into the air of 
upwards of 100,000 pigeons at the begin- 


¢|ning of August will not be the least in- 


teresting, says the Paris gossip of the 
London “Telegraph.” Some months ago 
the central committee of pigeon trainers 
in the metropolis decided on organizing a 
monster show, and not only have the dif- 
ferent societies throughout France re- 
sponded with eagerness to the call, but 
similar associations in Holland, Belgium, 
and other countries have followed their 
example. It is calculated that 3,000 
large hampers or wicker-cages will be 
required for the transport of all these 
feathered messengers, which are to be 
let loose on a given signal at the same 
moment in the garden recently laid out 
on the site of the Tuileries Palace. 


Clothing to your measure. 
Ready-made and made to order. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
245 Broadway, 

(near the Post-office.) 


RAISE YOUR BREAD 


IN THREE HOURS 
And Avoid All Possibility of Failure. 
THE AMERICAN 


BREAD RAISER 
a perfect raising 


receipt or by any pro- 
does away with 
SETTING OVER NIGHT. 
No Need of a Fire. 
No r from cold or 
e whole process 
f an 
g—with its aid— 
complete in ho 
and no possibility of re- 


PROCESS CONTROLLED 
much better, sweeter and 
more healthful b 


Recommended and used by all the leading authorities 
cooking, and in use in all ew York Cooking and Public 


RORER, Principal Philadelphia Cookin: 
School, says: 
I have been bos Papo American Bread Raiser very 
successfully, and it is the best device for the pur- 
I have ever seen. 

Mrs. HOPE, Principal of Cooking, New York Pub- 
lic Schools, says : 

Ha used the American Bread Raiser and f 
it entirely satisfactory I do not hesitate to recommen 
it. I have been experimenting in bread-making for 
years, and find best results in QUICK RAISING. I am glad 
of your invention which INsuREs the raisi in 
bours, and does away with all possibility of failure. 

gbady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town. 

¢@” Send for full descriptive circulars. & 


The CASE MANUFACTURING Co, 
83 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Chea Meat Flavo Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes and Sauces. ‘As Beef ea, ** an inval le 
tonic and an, agreeable stimulant.”” Annual ‘sale 
8,000,000 jars. ; 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label 


Any business man who has many letters or | as above. 


circulars to duplicate, announcements of 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


prices current, or any duplicating work what- | LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London. 


A 


HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 


cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popularly termed ‘a patent medicine,”’ is 
not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 
the lish doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
unite in praising Beecham/’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham/’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and exceptional merit. _They have the largest sale 
of any proprietary article in the world. For disordered liver, . 
weak stomach, — digestion, and sick headache they 
are incom ble. ey act like magic, bringing back almost 
immediately the keen edge of — restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole human frame to renewedshealth 
and energy. 


~ 


ra s | Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F 
~ abil ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
i your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 


| box on receipt of 25 cents. 
| 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


g ri Music, 

3 can be 
taken 
al. Recommended over 
a 30000 USER€ 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 

i=} 


152 & 154 Lake St., Chicago; 32 Liberty St., New York. 


the flowers that grow there, its minerals, geolo _— 


on fine book paper, handsomely illustrated and substantially bound, edited by Stan 
by the entire press of the United States as the only originial publication of its kind in existence. 


Subscription only 
premium cabinet 
paid toyour home, 
agates,etc.,among 
orescharacteristic 


and described, and is particularly valuable, because each mineral and gem occur under different 
circumstances, and are described and illustrated in a popular manner from time to time in The Great 


Divide. If you are not ready to subscribe for a year 
that we offer a most valuable journal 
to the  pewe fferent from any other—for only 15c 
we will send you The Great Divide for 3 months, but 
of course no premium is.sent with this special offer, 


which is made to show our sincerity. e retail price is 10c each copy. Order at once, as this offer 
will not be again. A The Great Divide Publishing Co., 1624 imer St., Denver, Colorado. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WEL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


Will be found invaluable for 
pholera infantum 
and al Summer Complaints, 
children or adults. Itis nota 
medicine but willbe retained 
& sustain life when everything 

else fa 4 sizes 35 cts, up. 


$35 to $600. 
before you buy. GUARANTEED SIX Mk 
YEARS. Catalogues Free. 

Marchal & Smith Piano Co., 236 21st St., N.Y. 


HIRES 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest f; lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAI\ 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO anc 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderatt 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The t line i 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WI 
ENE, CALDWELL 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
€EMPERANCE DRINK ’a the world. TRY IT. 


Ask your Druggiat or Grocer for it, ® 
C. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


exas. California Excursions daiis 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 
The Famous Albert Leu Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Lea 


the great AIRY BELT” o: | 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern and 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via 


Seneca and Kankakee offers Coffees 
facilities to travel to and ~~ Sadremapere. Cin: @ 


cinnati and other Southern po - A LAs 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, oraddrest P.O. Box 289,New York,N.¥ 
|E.ST. JOHN, €E.A.HOLBROOK, 
‘s3un 
| Gen’l Manager. Gen] Tkt. & Pass. Agt. puw 
OHIOAGO, ILL. 0D ‘sdureip eu} IX) JO OY} 03 
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Those ‘answering an ‘Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
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sdozg 10j eins eq], 
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ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in The Christian Union. 
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‘ 
| 
{ 
| 
7 and sliver 1s tound ; 1n fact, answering almost any question you might 
want to ask about the reat West: it is a 16-nave monthly ic 
| one dolar per year, which includes a 
t aa 7x12 inches in size, express charges 
. A containing 20 specimens of minerals, 
CES 
| 
F000 
WYOMING P avoiding Agents you save their 
to get proper (C., R. I. & P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 
| 3 raised quickly. West, Northwest and Southwest. It include: Ai2% HIRES’ IMPROVED 25c¢ 
PRICE COMPLETE,  | JOLIET ISLAND. Daven: | 
3T. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN 4p 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO ke 
3PRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds oi Wear 
ABs 
OG, MAKES FIVE CALLE 
Paul. The populartouristline toth78c resc~ts 
| 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc*? traverses L ADIE S 
Greatest ts to get 
for our celebrated Teas, 
and Baking Powders. 
| e 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


SONG OF A GREEN POOL. 


TRANSLATED BY Rev. J. Epxrys, D. D., 
FROM Li-TAI-PO. 


Quiet I watch the fish as they swim in their 
green pool, 

Where autumn leaves are falling on the water 
clear and cool, 

And purple fins are leaping as the sun begins 


to SINK, 

And each one where it touches sends a circle 
to the brink. 

See, too, the white mist floating where the 
bamboos close their rank, 

And the autumn moonlight sleeping upon the 
sandy bank ; ; 

Why seek the ancient river known for its 

- dark blue wave ? 

To work mny trail clean this pool is all I need 

to crave. 


SIXTY AND SIX; OR, A FOUNTAIN 
OF YOUTH. 
By THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Fons, delicium domus.—MARTIAL, 
Light of the morning, 
- Darling of 

Blithe little, lithe little daughter of mine, 
While with thee ranging 
Sure I’m exchanging 

Sixty of my years for six years like thine. 

ings cannot vie with thee, 

Lightly I fly with thee, 

Gay as the thistledown over the lea ; 
Life is all magic, 
Comic or tragic 

Played as thou playest it daily with me. 


Floating and ringing, 
Thy merry singing | 
Comes when — comes, like that of the 


List to the play of it! 
That is the way of it! 
All’s in the music and not in the words— 
) ad or grief-laden, 
Schubert or Haydn 
Ballad of Erin or merry Scotch lay, 
Like an evangel 
Some baby angel : 
Brought from sky nursery stealing away. 


Surely I know it, 
Artist nor poet : 
Guesses my treasures of jubilant hours. 
what are they ? 
- Nearer or far, they 
Vanish in sunshine, like dew from the flowers. 
Years, I am glad of them! : 
Would that I had of them 
More and a more, while thus mingled with 


ine. 
Age, I make light of it! 
| Fear not the sight of it : 
Time’s but our playmate, whose toys are 
divine. —(Century. 


THE KING’S DUST. 


By Harriet Prescott SPoFFORD. 


‘* Thou shalt die,”’ the priest said to the king. 

~ ** Thou shalt vanish like the leaves of spring. 
Like the dust of any common thing 

One day thou upon the winds shall 
blow !”” 

‘* Nay, not so,’’ the king said. ‘‘I shall stay 
While the great sun in the sky makes day ; 
‘Heaven and earth, when I do, pass away. 

In my tomb I wait till all things go!’ 


Then the king died. And with myrrh and 
Vass with palm-wine, swathed in linen 


ard, 
Rolled in naphtha-gum, and under guard 
Of his steadfast tomb, por: | laid the king. 
Century fled to century ; still he lay 
Whole as when they hid him first away,— 
Sooth, the priest had nothing more to say, 
He, it seemed, the king, knew every- 


One day armies, with tramp of doom, 
Overthrew the huge blocks of the tomb ; 
Arrowy sunbeams searched its chambered 


gloom, 
Bedouins camped about the sand-blown 


spot. 
Little Arabs, answering to their name, 
With a broken mummy fed the flame ; 
Then a wind among the ashes came, 
Blew them lightly—and the king was 
not! —[Selected. 


THE SONG OF THE SCYTHE. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


Mowers, weary and brown and blithe, 
What is the word methinks ye know, 
Endless over-word that the scythe 
Sings to the blades of the grass below ? 
Scythes that swing in the grass and clover, 
mething still they say as they pass ; 
What is the word that, over and over, 
Sings the scythe to the flowers and grass ? 


‘* Hush! ah, hush!’’ the scythes are saying, 
‘* Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep ;” 
‘* Hush !”’ they say to the grasses swaying, 
‘* Hush !’’ they sing to the clover deep. 
‘* Hush !”’ ’tis the lullaby Time is singing, 
** Hush, and heed not, for all things pass.”’ 
‘Hush! ah, hush!’’ and the scythes are 


swi 
Over the clover, over the grass. 
—[Boston Journal. 


STIMULANTS AND THE VOICE. 


Tobacco, alcohol, and fiery condi- 
ments of all kinds are best avoided by 
those who have to s much, or, at 
least, they should be used in strict mod- 
eration. I feel bound to warn speakers 
addicted to the “ herb nicotian” against 
cigarettes. Like tippling, the effect of 
cigarette-smoking is cumulative, and the 
slight but constant absorption of tobacco 
juice and smoke makes the practice far 
more noxious in the long run than any 
other form of smoking. Our forefathers, 
who used regularly to end their evenings 
under the table, seem to have suffered lit- 
tle of the well-known effects of alcohol on 
the nerves, while the modern tippler, who 
is never intoxicated, is a being whose 
whole nervous system may be said to be 
in a state of chronic inflammation. In 
like manner, cigarette-smokers (those at 
least who inhale the smoke and do not 
merely puff it “from the lips outward,” 
as Carlyle would say) are often in astate 
of chronic narcotic poisoning. The old 
jest about the slowness of the poison may 
seem applicable here; but though the 
process may be slow, there can be little 
doubt that it is sure. Even if it does not 
kill the body, it too often kills or greatly 
ee the victim’s working efficiency 
and usefulness in life. The local effects 
of cigarettes in the mouth must also be 
taken into account by those whose work 
lies in the direction of public .speech. 
The white spots on the tongue and insides 
of the cheeks known as “ smokers’ patch- 
es” are believed by some doctors with 
special experience to be more common in 
devotees of the cigarette than in other 
smokers; this unhealthy condition of the 
mouth may not only make speaking trou- 
blesome, or even painful, but it is now 
proved to be a predisposing cause of can-- 
cer. All fiery or pungent foods, condi- 
ments, or drinks tend to cause congestion 
of the throat, and if this condition be- 
comes chronic it may lead to impairment, 
if not complete loss, of the voice. 
supposed miraculous virtues of the mys- 
terious possets and draughts on which 
some orators pin their faith exist mainly 
in the imagination of those who use them; 
at best they do nothing more than lubri- 
cate the joints of the vocal machine so as 
to make it work more smoothly.—[Sir 
Morell Mackenzie in the “Contemporary 
Review.” 


—The two great future ironclads of the 
English navy will be named the “Hood ” 
and the “ Hawk.” The “Hood” will be 
of 20,000 horse power and 14,600 tons. 
The “ Hawk ” will be also of 20,000 horse 
power and 7,500 tons. 


AN HONEST SKEPTIC. 
Does Skepticism pay ? 
The enthusiast has his answer ready—No! 
However, we differ, although our devotion 
to Compound Oxygen comes under the head 
of enthusiasm. 
We differ because an honest skeptic is one 
who insists on proof in support of assertion. 
_Can you find fault with that ? Hardly, 
since, as a rule, it is your own plan of proced- 
ure. 
However, we will step in advance of usual 
method and call attention to proof without 
assertion. That is, we will say nothing, and 
leave our case in the hands of those we have 
benefited. 


Rev. Chas. W. Cushing, Ruchester, 
Feb. 14, 1888. 


The treatment sent my daughter for 
chronic ulceration o 


CHESTER, S. C. 

** I believe in the remedy, and can therefore 
recommend it.”’ Rey. H. CHREITYBERG, 
Sr. Mion., March 20, 1888. 

For giving the system permanent vitality 
and the elimination of discase I believe Com- 
pound Oxygen to be far in advance of all 
medicine or treatment.”’ H. H. Coox. 

Nasuuva, N. H., Feb. 14, 1888. 

I commenced your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment the last of August, 1887, and was 
happily surprised at the end of one month to 
find I was almost entirely relieved. 

s. C. K. DacGer. 
; WEATHERFORD, Texas, April 1, 1888 
* You have my heartfelt gratitude for the 
good your Compound Oxygen has done me.”’ 
Mrs. FRANKIE Epwarps. 
_ We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
a from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, 


yspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- | / 


ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent 
free of charge to any one addressing Drs. 
STARKEY & PAeEn, 1,529 Arch Street, Phila., 
Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Thick and Glossy.” 


‘THE PRODUCTION of an abundant 
growth of hair, of a silk-like texture 
and of the original color, often results 
from the use, by those who have become 
bald or gray, of Ayer’s Hair Vigor: 


‘‘T was rapidly becoming gray and 
‘bald; but after using two or three 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor my hair 
grew thick and glossy and the origi- 
nal color was restored.’’—M. Aldrich, 
Canaan Centre, N. H. 

‘* A trial of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has con- 
vinced me of its merits. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be abundant and glossy, but 
it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.’ —R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 

‘“‘T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past four or five years and find it a 
most satisfactory dressing for the hair. 
It is all that I could desire, being harm- 
less, causing the hair to retain its 
natural color, and requiring but a small 
quantity to render the hair easy to ar- 
range.” — Mrs. M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles 
st., Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers, 


The ‘ 


Platts 
Chlorides 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
troys Disease germs, prevents si 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


FOR 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
HAY-FEVER. 


= usual. No pipes or tubes. 
Perfectly sa ost 
elica The 
mw (tar, iodine, carbolic acid, 
i= eto} is breathed in, not 

swallowed, and goes right 
pa diseased parts of the air es, from the 


rom the very 
are clearer and the inflamma- 


Mr. J. Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
: Ihave catarrh and bronchitis for years 


up all hopes of ever getting any better. After 
the Pillow-Inhaler my sense 


of sme 
pay oy 8 and the pain has left my chest. I would 


not be without it. 
If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
Inhaler, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and|g 


Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 

As easily cleaned 
as a Water Pitch- 
er. 


with impurities during 
the rainy season. 
OE This Filter will 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN-TIT. 
— out shows Filter address as above for 
used in our Fil- Descriptive Price-List. 
ters and Separate Mention The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber. tian Union. 


| 


All water is filled | warranted 


AU} 


SO0RSETS ~ 


— 


, Over 14 Millions Sold 
in this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 
Best Wearing Corset 
Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivafled quality — 


OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM TH 


FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


PATENT STAR HACK SAW: 


used, 


several hours, doing more work than advo 
worth of files 


Price of No. 6 Frame............ 
“« “ Blades per doz. 55c 60c 65c 70c 85c 95c $1 & 


Frame, Blades or Clamp, sent by mail pre paid og 
rice. Also tor sule by all Hardway 
ll goods bearing our name are fully 


receipt of 
Dealers. 


WEILLERS FALLS Co., 


93 Reade Street, New York 


Both the Frames and Blades of our Star Hack 
aws are now as pericct as human skill cun mukt 
them. The Frame is stcel, polished and Nickel 
plated, and will hold all blades from 8 to 12 inches, 
and fuce them in four directions. With the extra 
clamp, as seen in the cut, all broken L:lades can be 
These Saws have a file temper, and one five 
cent Blade will cut iron or soft steel steadily tov 
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